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PREFACE 


The author hopes that this book on Precis Writing will be of 
real service to those who use it. Far too often, books on this 
subject consist of sets of exercises which students are told to work, 
while little or no practical help is offered. Such books give rules 
but do not make any effort to show how those rules should be 
applied in actual practice. Whatever may be the merits or de¬ 
merits of the present volume, at least it endeavours to go with 
the student step by step from the start to the finish, giving him 
examples of what he should do, and warning him as to what he 
should avoid. Moreover, attention is drawn, and the author 
believes rightly so, to the preliminary acquisition and proper 
handling of a vocabulary. 

The single sentence has been used as the unit from which to 
work, for, until a student can condense a sentence, it is unreasonable 
to expect him to make a precis of groups of sentences. Stress 
has also been laid upon proper paragraphing, and the style in 
which the precis should be presented. Particular attention has 
been paid to logical sequence of ideas, for the author has found, 
from wide examination experience, that most candidates are 
lamentably deficient in this respect, and considering that the test 
extracts set for precis are often snares for the unwary, too great 
emphasis cannot be laid upon this difficulty. The fully worked 
examples (usually conspicuous by their absence in text-books of 
this kind) should be carefully studied, and should prove helpful 
especially to the private student, whatever the career he intends 
to pursue. The author also believes that teachers will welcome 
this attempt to render practical help in dealing with a subject that 
is so often treated superficially. 

In most books on precis writing, the exercises set for the student, 
excepting those drawn from examination papers and government 
publications, are culled from standard literature. It is not only 
painful for a lover of literature to find choice extracts torn from 
their context and later served up in mangled fragments; but also, 
having been written by masters of English, they do not contain 
suitable material for the apprentice to try his hand upon. The 
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CHAPTER I 

ELEMENTS OF THE PRECIS 

“ By trying, the Greeks got into Troy."—' Theocritus. 

Precis writing is now regarded as an important branch of English 
todies, and toecoming an outstanding feature of every e—on 
public or official. The ability to produce a good precis implies 
that the writer possesses, first of all, the power of judgment 1 hat 
judgment has m be applied, not only to the select.on of words 
with which to clothe ideas ; but also to the accurate and rapid 
evaluation of facts and details. For a precis, matter mus be sifted 
until the chaff of unnecessary detail has been separated out and on y 

the pood wheat of fact remains. , . . . 

Again, the student who desires to excel as a precis writer must 

possess what is always a valuable asset, name y, a good vocabtdary 

of words, which he can spell properly, and of the m a f “ 
he is absolutely sure. Neither a technical nor a highly ornate 
vocabularv is necessary ; but rather one that will provide the writer 
with suitable synonyms and sufficient variations of expression 
enable him to avoid monotony and repetition in the presentatio 

° f The tod great asset required is the power to write concisely 
Every word in a precis must have a definite value, and every word 
carried over and above that real cargo is so much worthless ballast. 
This conciseness should not, however, be allowed to degenerate 
inm telegraphic curtness, or into such brevity as leads to ambiguity 

The "beginner may be imagining that he is face to face with a 

task of Herculean proportions. 

“ Who possesses this sound judgment ? he may asK. 

Not any of us, when we begin ; but, unless there is someth mg 

essentiall/ wrong with our mental composition, we all possess 
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modicum of judgment, which, exercised and trained by frequent 
use, will grow and expand. 

If our vocabulary is weak, we can take to the use or a pocket 1 
notebook and a dictionary. Ten minutes’ patient work every dayf| 
will give you a knowledge of, say, a dozen new words, and these fj 
will, in the course of a year, improve your vocabulary out of all 
recognition. It is foolish for a student to complain to a teacher 
of inability to find the right words to employ. The remedy lies in 
his own hands ; but vocabulary cannot be assimilated from a feeding 
bottle. Dictionaries are cheap and libraries plentiful. There is 1 
no excuse for the student with an insufficient vocabulary. 

Conciseness, we shall find, is largely a matter of practice and 
self-restraint. Regard your words as jewels of great price and i 
employ them with judicious care ; having done so, you will find 
that the result, a compact and lucid piece of work, justifies the time 
spent on shaping and reshaping your sentences. Consider the 
following :— 

The man believed that he would be in the right, and that 
everyone else would think he was in the right if he insisted upon 
calling in the law to punish this person who was infringing its 

regulations. 

% 

In the thirty-eight words that make up this sentence, several are 
repetitive, and others could be eliminated by using a single expression 
in which several words are condensed. The sentence is not concise. 
It might be rewritten thus :— 

The man believed that he would be justified in his own and 
everybody else’s opinion, if he prosecuted the offender. 

Here, with the expenditure of twenty words only, we secure 
a better sentence that fully expresses the meaning of the original. 
We emphasize again the fact that no student can secure conciseness 
without considerable and thoughtful practice. 

The reader may well ask, at this point, for a definition of the 
word Precis. It can be given as follows :— 

A precis is a succinct digest of the essential f cts contained in any 
piece of printed, written, or spoken matter. Every day, consciously 
or unconsciously, we make use of the precis. Think of a man who 
sees an interesting play. He wishes to tell a friend about it. He 
cannot repeat everything that was said, or describe all that was done 
on the stage. He can, however, give an outline of the play; its 
plot and the characters taking part in it. Thus he makes a prtcis 
of the play, so that his friend can grasp its main points. This is, 
of course, an elementary and imperfect form of the precis ; but .it 
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is a precis, and it will be more effective and comprehensive in propor¬ 
tion to the intellectual powers of the person who frames it. 

In a large business house, or a chief office, the head of the firm 
or the department may require to pick up quite suddenly the thread 
of a series of transactions. He has no time to review all the docu¬ 
ments relating to this business ; so he calls for a precis. The clerk 
who can give him the essential points in a lucid manner and in a 
very short space of time, should be sure, if the world were ideal, of 
a desk not far from the chief’s own, and regarded with a degree of 
respect, and rewarded with a remuneration in proportion to his 

powers of producing these succinct statements. . . 

Again we might think of the report issued after the sitting of a 
Committee or a Conference. The statement being a complete 
record of all that took place during the Conference, necessarily 
contains many side references, details, and repetitions No one 
is interested enough, in all probability, to read through those volu¬ 
minous reports, destined only for repose in archival cellars. Usually, 
an abridged statement is issued for public consumption, and this 
summary is, in effect, a precis of the full report of the proceedings. 
We should find in that abridged statement all the essential facts 
stripped of unnecessary details and ornaments of rhetoric. 

Precis writing has its value in that it aids mental development, 
and owing to pressure of modern life and business, is beginning 
to have a more definite and greater commercial value than it has 

ever had before. 



CHAPTER II 

FIRST STEPS ||I 

“Step by step one goes a long way .”— French Proverb. 

A student of precis writing would be ill-advised, at the outset of 
his studies, to attempt anything even remotely like the making of 
a precis from a long and involved document. He must be content 
to work his way gradually through the various processes that go to 
fashion the finished article. . 4 

We are all of us acquainted with the man who, when telling 
a story, embellishes it with innumerable asides; or who, in imparting 
information, wraps it up in a suffocating blanket of words. We feel 
inclined to request the speaker to “ cut it short.” Our old friend, 
Mr. Micawber, with his verbosity was representative of only too 
many of us. We realize that most of the sentences of these wordy 
people could be reduced by half their length, with the result that, for 
the reader or listener, the wearisome mental effort involved in 
trying to sift the wheat from the chaff would be considerably 
diminished. 

Since we are most of us inclined to verbosity, our first exercise 
should be frequent practice in the cutting down of single sentences, 
so that we may express their underlying thoughts as briefly as 
possible. Here, however, we meet the first capital difficulty of 
most students of English, namely, an inadequate vocabulary. This 
exercise, therefore, will not only serve a person as practice in 
cutting down sentences to the fewest possible words, but it will 
also compel him to consult his dictionary, and thus permanently 
enrich his vocabulary. 

It must, however, be understood that, if one word is capable of 
taking the place of two, three, four, or even half a dozen other words, 
that one word is likely to be polysyllabic and not very graceful. 
It would probably be quite unsuited for use in an artistic essay, or in 
one written on some such subject as “ Dawn,” wherein the wording 
should be as simple as possible. The vocabulary of the precis 
writer is not recommended as one suitable for all purposes, but as 
advantageous for use whenever, and wherever, brevity is the first 
object. At the same time, it is not advisable to search for md use 

4 
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very uncommon words, since these would probably be unintelligible 
to the reader. 

Take the following sentence :— 

He found that his building scheme could not be effected by 
such means as lay at his command. 

The same sentence could be better expressed as 
He found his building scheme was impracticable. 

The word impracticable is not graceful ; but it serves a purpose. 
It eliminates for us some eight or nine words whose number would 
somewhat confuse the mind of the reader. The use of that one 
word makes the sentence crisp and finished and gives it that necessary 

touch of the terseness at which we aim. 

We shall also do well to consider that sentences are built up along 
certain grammatical lines. They may contain one definite or main 
statement, and branching off from that several subordinate state- 
ments, termed clauses , that stand in relation to some word or 
words in the main statement. These clauses are named according 
to the function they perform : and may be noun, adjectival, or 

adverbial clauses. 

I. Consider the following 

(a) That he could be so cruel surprised everyone. 

The clause that he could be so cruel is a noun clause standing in 
place of a noun as the subject of the finite verb surprised 

We could say with just the same meaning: His cruelty 

surprised everyone ” ; thus substituting the abstract noun cruelty 

for the noun clause. 

(b) It vexed us that he should have failed a third time. 

The clause that . . . time is a noun clause in apposition, that is, 
in extension or explanation of the pronoun it. We could say quite 

as well: “ His third failure vexed us.” 

II. Let us examine the following sentence 

(a) The man, who does not act honestly , should be avoided. 

The clause who . . . honestly tells us something about the 
man ; it plays the part of an adjective in describing this word, 
and in grammar we call such a clause an adjectival clause. To say . 
“ The dishonest man should be avoided,” is better and simpler in 

precis writing. 

(b) The shifting sand formed a barrier that no one could pass. 
Here the adjective impassable would serve equally well, making 
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the sentence to read: “ The shifting sand made an impassable 

ba m r ’An adverbial clause that does the work of an adverb cannot 
be so easily exchanged for a simple adverb as noun and adjective 
phrases can be replaced by nouns and adjectives respectively. 
Often it requires to be turned into a phrase, that is, a little group 
of words not containing the subject and predicate of a clause or a 

sentence 

(a) The adverbial clause can, however, at times be exchanged for 
a simple adverb, as is shown in the following : 

Take the manager this letter before you do anything else. 

The clause before ... else tells us when the action is to be done, 
and is an adverbial clause denoting time. In its place we could 
put the simple adverb first as :— 

First take the manager this letter. 

(b) Again, a phrase may be substituted for an adverbial clause, 

e.g., instead of: When he had fallen down he began to scream, 
we may say : Having fallen down, he began to scream. i 

(c) If, however, the original sentence contains a phrase, the 
latter may sometimes be eliminated, and an adverb used in its 
place as :— 

They marched in a solemn manner down the street. 

'-y-' 

They marched solemnly down the street. 

These illustrations in no way exhaust the means by which 
sentences may be legitimately shortened. The infinitive forms of 
a verb are often useful, e.g. :— 

He went away, so that he might live in the country. 

The clause so .. . live denotes the purpose of his moving, and 
we might say equally well : He went away to live in the country. 

Since he was in town he decided to visit the dentist. 

V__/ 

; y- 

Being in town he decided to visit the dentist. 


However, we must give the student a word of warning as to the 
use of the -ing forms of verbs. Frequently, the -ing> or present 
participle form of the verb, is wrongly used by being unattached to 
any subject or object whatever, or attached to the wrong subject 
or object. 
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The unattached participle frequently appears at the close of 
letters :— 

Hoping for your consideration, yours faithfully—should be :— 
Hoping for your consideration, I am [or We are] yours faithfully 

The participle wrongly attached appears in such sentences as 
the following : “ I saw a fish, walking along the river bank.” This, 
as a statement, is ridiculous. It should be recast like this : “ Whilst. 
I was walking along the river bank I saw a fish,” or even more 
briefly: Whilst walking along the river bank, I saw a fish. In 
the latter form the adverb whilst implies the existence of the subject 
/, and the participle walking is equivalent to the predicate was 
walking , in an elliptical adverbial clause. 

Having introduced the student to certain ways and means of 
cutting down his sentences, we recommend him to work the following 
exercises :— 

EXERCISES. 

I. Substitute nouns or phrases for the clauses in italics, and, at 
the same time, introduce any other changes necessary to make the 
reformed sentences grammatical. 

1. What the man meant by his conduct, we could not guess. 

2. He now denies what he formerly admiUsd to us. — 

3. They determined that their brother should now be separated from them. 

4. It became apparent that the prisoner was innocent. 

5. What you may do in the future does not concern us. 

6. The doctors agreed that the man had a weak intellect. 

7. We already regard it as certain that this man will deny that he shared 

in the conspiracy. 

8 . What may be the facts of the case will never be known. 

9. We cannot tell you'to what place he has gone. 

10. The date upon which King Charles 1 was beheaded interfered with 

Mr. Dick’s memorial. . .... 

11. The tradesman asked what his debtor intended to do about the bill. 

\2. Let us now turn to what you were telling us yesterday. 

13. That the man had been acting foolishly was now evident. 

14. I cannot understand why you are jo ill-advised as to go there. 

15. He ignored all the why's and wherefore's of the matter. 

16. “ What is your reason for having brought us here? " he demanded. 

17. I enquired when the concert was going to be held. 

18. He had no idea as to what they washed to infer by these words 

19. “ For goodness' sake, get out of my Tight," he roared. 

20. “ A whistling woman," says the proverb, “ and a crowing hen, are 

neither good for God nor men." 

II. Substitute adjectives or phrases for the clauses italicized, 
and attend at the same time to any other changes necessary for 
making the sentences you give grammatical. 

1. The fire which was still raging attracted our attention. 

2. The general was esteemed as a soldier who had never lacked courage. 
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3. No one respected the grocer who was perpetually in a state of bad 

“ m . PeT \ Rill which will satisfy everyone is being prepared. .... 

t Th^ enemies’ design was frustrated by the seamen who delayed 

C TThe man timed fid glared at the boy with an expression that showed 

him y 'Many TthlsI who^thoughl' themselves to be free from superstition 

^^^e^fKopU^hcwehearfintt^whichkind**** 1 ^*'™^'* 1 * U* P^ate 
g. GoTd is one of the very few elements that are not affected by the 

appluatwnof hich un d oubt edly influenced him in his action. 

Those are the facts which Mr. Smith elaborated unth so much care. 

12 I cannot understand a man who one day makes up hss mmd to do 
a thing and who the next day changes his opinion. 

Ill Substitute adverbs or adverbial phrases for the clauses in 
italics ; and, at the same time, make any other changes that are 

grammatically necessary :— 

1. When they had been there for some months, the prisoners sought means 
of escape from the island. 

2. Though they were unwilling to do so, the people were compelled to 

remain on the ship. , , . „ • » . L j u i 

a As a consequence of the fall that he had sustained, he had a broken arm. 

4. The prisoner sat silent while the long speech of the Prosecuting Counsel 


was made. . , - . . . 

5. He sacrificed his own chances so that his younger brother might be 

educated at the University. . 

6 . When we had investigated the matter, we found that the noises proceeded 

from a rat hole. . . 

7. Because the girl was willing to submit to his guidance , the employer 

withdrew the charge against her. ... 

8. The thief departed with the goods while the carman had gone to a 
house for the purpose of delivering a parcel. 

9. There has been no peace in this house since the parrot and the cat 
arrived at one and the same time. 

1 o. If you really are willing to make a further attempt to win the prize , 
you will find your father ready to help you. 

11. The house was in a bad state because the landlord had neglected to 
keep the roof in good repair. 

12. They came to London in order that they might see the Exhibition. 

13. They trod quietly as they went downstairs for their grandmother 
was lying very dangerously ill in her room. 

14 . Supposing that you are right in this matter, we still think that you 

are unwise to call this man your friend. | 

15. Since you are feeling unwell, it is better that you should go home. 


IV. Now take each of the following sentences and reduce the J 
words in italics to a minimum, without changing the meaning 
of the sentence thus condensed. You may find it necessary to J 
alter other words in the sentence in order to keep your sentences ; 
grammatical. 
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The following examples will help you :— 

1. They dined with much pomp and show. 

V J 

ostentatiously. 

2. The speaker made some very ordinary and commonplace 

remarks. 


* 

banal remarks. 

3. Ignorant people believe anything that is told to them. 

V---y-' 

are credulous. 

4. His behaviour showed that he had a mind insensible to gentle 

thoughts. 

>- ^ - ; - ' 

a callous mind. 

5. His father left him sufficient money to live upon. 

V 

a competence. 


EXERCISE. 

1. The two men were associated in the same branch of the Office of Works. 

2. The speech was reported word for word. 

3. The sum paid to the painter for his work was inadequate. 

4. The minister was guilty of reserving the best posts for his friends and 
relatives. 

5. It was a long-established practice of the negro to kill the stranger whom 
he captured. 

6 . The man spoke in a slow and melancholy manner. 

7. The two countries were always in a state of antagonism to each other. 

8. The debtor turned and walked away in a very hasty manner. 

9. The measures they took were not of such a kind as to be able to cope 
with the effects of the disaster. 

10. The guest was asked to make a speech on the spur of the moment. 

11. The girl faced her accuser in a bold and insolent manner. 

12. Then there came to his mind the story of the lost ship. 

13. The merchant gave his client a frank and honest opinion. 

14. The prisoner was charged with having carried on a trade that teas 
prohibited by law. 

15. The youth was clever at contriving little improvements in machinery. 

16. The creditor swore that the document was not a forged or faked one. 

17. He gained ascendancy over the mob for a little time only. 

18. He looked like a man who had spent many years of his life in soldiering. 

19. He was ready to perform for payment any task, hoivever mean it 
might be, since his ambition was solely to obtain money'. 

20. The singer’s voice, although powerful, could not be heard above the 
din of the traffic. 

21. There the fact remained and no one teas able to explain it. 

22. Of all people, medical pioneers are those who deserve most praise. 

23. Among them all there was not one man whom they felt they could 
trust absolutely. 

24. The sight created in him a feeling of strong repugnance. 

25. He had considerable quickness of perception in business matters. 
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26. The handwriting was s °f a ^f s ,a J 0 ”° ab i e t0 compete for the post. 

2 l Then's was snow-bound and no one teas able to travel through it. 
ll: The patient's speech was so rambling that no one understood what 

“ The speaker made a good many remarks that did not really apply „ 

the subject^ ow . ng to h . s guardian . s car c that he sueneeded so well. 

l 2 He did not tell us what it was that had caused the delay. . 

33 : No one asked the Deacon to do so ; but he made up the musing sum 

^'"^he^splnt'her money inTer/or'ling kindly acts for the benefit of the 

P 0 Z: His attitude towards us showed considerable depth of feeling 

3&: His mind was one that caused him to act rather than to sit and ponder 

°T 7 ?He was generous in his gifts and loved to entertain guests in his home 

38 . The Representative of the British people, possessed of full authority for 

dealing with every situation, arrived at the Court. , , . _ 

39. The Government had no difficulty in crushing those who had taken 

UP 40 ‘ ™The^doctor* said* that excessive smoking was very likely to impair 

one's health. ., 

41. The ladies’ skirts were very full and wide. 

■ 2 Every seat in the bus was occupied by passengers. 

43. They said that they had been inoculated and as a consequence were 

not likelv to fall victims to influenza. . . 

44. The general issued an order to the effect that all the provisions in the 

neighbourhood should be placed at the disposal of the army. . , .. . 

45. This man resembles certain low forms of life that only exist by living 
upon and draioing sustenance from creatures of a higher order. 

46. If you associate with people of inferior moral habits, you yourself are 
likely to become depraved in your character. (Rewrite the whole sentence.) 

47. The officials were so untrustworthy and treacherous in their actions, 
that they forced observers to proclaim in clear and abundant language an 

expression of blame and censure. . , 

48. His life of idleness had caused him to form the habit of begging from 

49. His expression showed no indication of the feelings stirring within him, 

50 . He did not for one moment doubt that their annoyance was great. 


V. The following exercises are slightly longer. Especially bear¬ 
ing in mind the employment of the participial phrase you are to 
reduce them to a minimum number of words without in any way 
altering the meanings :— 

1. After the extraction of the molar at the hands of the dentist, the man, 
who had been suffering from sleeplessness, was able to fall into a deep 

and refreshing sleep. » 

2. It is manifest to all those who are compelled to frequent the streets 
of the Metropolis, that the congested state of the traffic offers nearly as 
much danger to the ordinary pedestrian, as does the reckless driving of 
motorists who fly along in their vehicles regardless of human life. 

3. The train that, throughout its journey had been running according 
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to scheduled time, steamed into Paddington to the moment, and at this 
terminus it was met by a deputation of labour members who had come 
to greet the distinguished visitor, Mr. Smith. 

4. Wherever you travel all the world over, you will notice with a pride 
that profoundly moves you, that the Englishman is highly respected for his 
integrity and singleness of purpose. 

5. By dint of persistent labour during the dark hours of the night, the 
workmen were rewarded for their painstaking efforts by seeing the com¬ 
pletion of their task, and the liberation, from their dark and dismal prison, 
of those workmates for whom they had toiled so assiduously. 

6. All those who are employed in clerical work in the offices of the 
Council, will receive an increased amount of pay ; and such an increase 
is to date from the first of the month that follows the present one. 

7. This creature, according to the opinion of several men who are 
considered experts in geology, seems to have been a large specimen of a 
tvpe of four-footed animal that chewed the cud. 

’ 8. Every member of the club, on payment of a fixed fee of one shilling 
and sixpence for each hour during which he plays, is allowed to make use 
of the hard courts that have been laid out, in order to give all members 
the opportunity of playing tennis. 

9. The distance to which these new guns can throw a shell, causes 
astonishment among those who are the best judges of all matters connected 
with the navy. 

10. He is said to have received large sums of money for the purpose of 
inducing him to vote in favour of the measure that it seemed probable the 
party in opposition to the Government would attempt to hinder from 
passing into the law of the land. 

ir. He felt that an unusual drowsiness was numbing his faculties, but, 
by an effort of intense concentration of will power, he collected his thoughts 
sufficiently to deal with the business on which he was engaged at the time. 

12. Owing to the acute pains in his head, he teas not able to make any 
progress towards completing the work, which was, therefore, left unfinished 
till the day after, when he had sufficiently recovered to bring it to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

13. Enormous masses of ice, fully as large as mountains, came floating 
down and surrounded the ship on every side, thus causing its forward 
progress up the straits to be delayed. 

14. The virulence of the poison which this snake injects when it bites, 
usually brings about fatal results within half an hour, in the individual 
who is bitten by the reptile. 

15. The rate of speed at which the car is travelling is estimated to have 
been no less than at least fifty miles per hour, so that we cannot be 
astonished if the accident produced by such a reckless manner of driving, 
was of a very serious nature. 

16. Plains covering a very large extent of ground, perfectly level, and 
unbroken by hills of any description, are the geographical features that 
attract the attention of those who travel over this portion of the world’s 
surface. 

17. The hardships that the men who explored the pole situated in the 
Antarctic region had to face, far exceeded those undergone by the travellers 
who ventured into the tracts around the pole that lies in the northern 
hemisphere. 

VI. As an exercise to strengthen your vocabulary, take the 
following words. Find out their meanings and write down phrases 


m 
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for which they could act as substitutes. You can expand 


or clauses tor wnicn uic 
the list at your leisure. 

Ahetpmftnt Digress 




Abatement 

Aborigines 

Ambiguity 

Anomaly 

Antecedent 

Arrogate 

Assimilation 

Attenuated 

Autocrat 

Cacophony 

Canvassing 

Circumlocution 

Concatenation 

Concession 

Coerce 

Confederate 

Congenital 

Cognizance 

Constituent 


Disruption 

Divagation 

Diverge 

Efficacious 

Embarrassment 

Empiricist 

Endemic 

Ephemeral 

Expedient 

Extraneous 

Gregarious 

Gyration 

Harangue 

Hereditary 

Hierarchy 

Homogeneous 

Idiosyncrasy 

Immune 


Consummate (vb.) Immutable 
Contiguous Imperceptible 


Contumacy 

Cosmopolitan 

Debasement 

Defamation 

Defendant 

Deviate 


Inanimate 

Incorporate 

Indemnity 

Indictment 

Ingenuous 

Innovation 


Irrigate 

Instinct 

Intuition 

Invalidate 

Inveigh 

Inveterate 

Judicial 

Loquacious 

Machination 

Migratory 

Misdemeanour 

Mutual 

Naturalize 

Nullify 

Oligarchy 

Peculation 

Perpetuate 

Perquisite 

Permeate 

Perspicacity 

Perspicuity 

Pioneer 

Precentor 

Precursor 

Premonitory 

Presage 

Primitive 


Puerile 

Pusillanimity 

Reciprocate 

Reminiscence 

Rudiments 

Sanguinary 

Scion 

Secede . 

Seriatim 

Simultaneous 

Somnambulist 

Subterfuge 

Supersede 

Symmetry 

Titular 

Tradition 

Transient 

Undulatory 

Vacillate 

Venal 

Venial 

Verbose 

Vernacular 

Vicissitudes 


CHAPTER III 

THE USE OF INDIRECT SPEECH IN PRECIS WRITING 

“ And thus do we of wisdom and of reach . . . 

By indirections find directions out." —Hami.et, Act 2, Sc. 1. 

The conversion of direct statements into indirect speech is a constant 
though unconscious daily process with all of us. From childhood 
we have been accustomed to report, by word of mouth, things that 
have been said to us by other people. 

The precis writer is, in a measure, a reporter, telling in a brief 
way what someone else has said ; although the speech, in his case, 
has not been made directly to him but to a third person, or to a 
number of people. He has also to turn direct statements into 
reported diction, and his difficulties will be the same as those of any 
other student who is changing direct speech into reported speech. 
The precis student will, therefore, find it wise to practise this form 
of composition before proceeding to work on an actual precis. 

For example, a mother sends her child to a shop for certain 
groceries. The child tells the grocer all that he requires, and the 
shopman says : “lam sorry that we have not any sultanas in stock ; 
they will be in to-morrow, Saturday. Tell your mother that I will 
send her a pound of them, as soon as they arrive.” The child on 
its return home does not quote the actual words of the grocer. 
It starts off with some such remark as, “ Mr. Pepper says that 
he is sorry, but he has not any sultanas in stock ; they will be 
in on Saturday, and I was to say that he would send you a pound 
of them as soon as they arrived.” 

The student can see for himself the changes that have been intro¬ 
duced by the reporter, that is to say, the child, who has never 
learned any rules on the subject of indirect speech, but just models 
its speech on what it has heard other people say. It is no very new 
and difficult task that you are asked to perform. You have to produce 
on paper only what you have been accustomed to produce verbally. 

The first step is to recollect that an introductory verb is necessary, 

such as : “ He said ... he remarked ... he thought ... he 

ordered ... he asked.” The choice of this word will depend 

upon the form of the sentence to be reported. If it happens to have 

been a wish, the person reporting would start with “ He wished 

13 
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that ” • or if it was a command, he would lead off with some 
verb explanatory of the imperative mood, as “ He ordered that . » 

If a question is asked in the Direct speech, then we must employ 
for the Indirect speech some such words as They asked, or He 
inquired,” or “ He wished to know whether . . . so as to imply, 
by means of the introductory phrase of the indirect speech that a 
question was asked in the direct speech The student should be 
careful in his selection of this verb in the introductory sentence, 
and when reporting in indirect speech, should omit the inverted 
commas that are employed if actual words are quoted m direct 

speech« 

Again when people speak to us, they naturally refer to the place 
where we chance to be as “ here ” ; or to the time when they are 
speaking as “ now,” or “ to-day.” When we report their speech 
at some later time, we have to alter such words into ^ there, or 
“ then,” or “ on that day,” as the case may be. There is no need to 
learn lists of these changes. An intelligent person employs them 
quite naturally when he speaks. 

You will have noticed that the grocer said, 1 am sorry. The 
child, in reporting the answer, said, Mr. Pepper said that he 
was sorry.” In this one little example you see how the person and 
the verb undergo a change. The first person becomes the third ; 
the present tense becomes the past tense. The grocer remarked, 
“ I will send her a pound ” ; the child, because it was addressing 
its mother directly, said, “ he would send you a pound.” The 
word “ to-morrow ” is retained because the speech was reported 
on the same day. If it had been reported a day or so later, “ to¬ 
morrow ” would have been changed into “ the following day,” or 
“ the next day,” or some such phrase. 

Students often seem to think that it is necessary for them to alter 
the original cast of sentences, shifting punctuation marks, leaving 
out full stops, changing the character of the original piece of composi¬ 
tion. This should not be done. The composition set for an 
exercise in indirect speech should, as far as possible, stand unaltered 
except for necessary logical variations. In a prtcis, however, 
although all the other rules of indirect speech are applied, the 
narrative should not be given in the words of the original; but, as 
far as possible, in the writer’s own words. Also, in addition to 
acting as a reporter, the precis writer has also to act as a sieve, 
separating the necessary from the useless. In so doing he finds 
he must recast his sentences in a way that the writer of a piece of 
indirect speech may not do. 

In speaking directly to persons we often use their names, or, in 
a speech a speaker will say, “ Gentlemen,” “ My friends,” or a 
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clergyman will say, “ Dearly beloved brethren.” These vocatives 
often puzzle students : they wonder what to do with them. Let 
them note that in indirect speech many of these terms disappear 
altogether. A few examples will help more than a long explanation : 

D. Mr. Hogg then rose, and said : Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have great pleasure in coming here this evening. . . . 

I. Addressing the audience, Mr. Hogg said that he had great 
pleasure in coining there that evening. 

D. These, my brethren, are some of the manifold dangers that 
beset us, the children of light, in this world of darkness. 

I. The reverend gentleman, calling the members of the congre¬ 
gation his brethren, remarked that those were some of the manifold 
dangers that beset them, the children of light, in this world of 
darkness. 

D. “ I say, Bill,” said the boy, as he rushed forward, “ here’s 
half a crown on the ground ! ” 

I. Rushing forward, the boy excitedly told his companion, 
Bill, that there was half a crown on the ground. 

D. “ My friends,” said the Prime Minister to the deputation, 
“ you are under a misapprehension.” 

I. The Prime Minister told the deputation that they were 
under a misapprehension. 

When speakers report the words actually spoken to them, they 
use in the indirect speech the first personal pronouns to refer to 
the persons addressed :— 

D. [John said] “ As you are my friends, I shall expect your 
help on this occasion.” 

I. John said to us that, as we were his friends, he should expect 
our help on that occasion. 

D. “ Do you really imagine that I could be so foolish ? ” 

/. He asked me if I really imagined that he could be so foolish. 

D. He said, “ Do you still hold to your former opinion ? ” 
“ Yes,” I answered ; “ for I have heard from you no good reason 
why I should change it.” 

/. He asked me if I still held to my former opinion. My 
answer was in the affirmative, for I said that I had heard from him 
no good reason why I should change it. 

The student should be careful in the use of the pronouns they 
and them. It often happens that these pronouns have to do a sort 
of double duty, which leads to ambiguity. In such an event some 
appropriate noun should be used occasionally to make the sense 
quite clear. 
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Consider the following j|[ ' 

And now we see them rushing in haste to overcome the diffi. 

. . f " ' hich they themselves have been responsible, and in l 

the! Chaste, consequently, they make confusion worse confounded.-’ 

He said that then they saw them rushing in their haste to over- 
11 I 1-ffi-..I mps for which they themselves had been respon-l 

»d ” "IS'taa” “-i. 

worse confounded. . " | 

You see how impossible it would be for a reader to discriminate 
as to the application of they, themselves, their. I 

It would be better to say i *fl 

He said that his audience, at that moment saw these people 
rushing in their haste to overcome difficulties of their own creation, 
and, consequently, rendering confusion worse confounded. 

Q r • I 1 

He said that his hearers might at that moment see these people 
rushina in their haste to overcome difficulties of their own creation, 
and, consequently, rendering confusion worse confounded. I 

An Example to Illustrate the Process of Transferring Direct 

into Indirect Speech. I 

“ Well' ” said Traddles, “ we are prepared to rough it, as 1 
said iust now ; and we did improvise a bed last week, upon the 
floor here. But there’s a little room m the roof—a very nice 
room when you’re up there-which Sophy papered herself, to 
surprise me ; and that’s our room at present. It s a capital gipsy 

sort of place. There’s quite a view from it.’ | 

Indirect: , , . . 

Traddles exclaimed that they were prepared to rough it, as ht 

had remarked * previously, and they had improvised a bed thtpre- 
ceding week upon the floor there. But there was a little room in 
the roof—a very nice room, when you were up there—which 
Sophy herself had papered ‘ to surprise him ; and that roar their 
room for the time being. It roar a capital gipsy sort of place. There 
was quite a view from it. 

Notice how the original is left, more or less, alone, except jfor 
the words and phrases italicized. We are not invited to imptpyf# 

* Notice that the Past Simple Tense of the Direct Speech becomes the 
Past Perfect Tense of the Indirect Speech. 
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the English of Charles Dickens, although it is slipshod in places. 

The inverted commas have all disappeared. 

The following extracts and exercises are to be worked by the 
student who will refer to the hints given in this chapter, or, in 
case of need, seek help from his teacher. If any ambiguity occurs 
by reason of a number of pronouns in the Third Person, it is neces¬ 
sary to employ nouns to make the nutter quite clear. Some of the 
following exercises are in direct speech and some in indirect, and 
should be turned respectively into the indirect or direct form : 


1. Passenger. Can you tell me from what platform the train to Liverpool 
starts ? 

Porter. No. 16, sir. 

Passenger. And at what time does it leave t 

Porter. At 5.30, sir. . . . 

Passenger. Will there be a dining car to that tram ? 

Porter Yes, sir, most of these long-distance trains have a dining-car 
attached. Shall I take your bag to the right platform ? 

Passenger. If you please. But I must get my ticket first. ... 

(Be careful with the last line. Make it quite clear in your work who is to 
buy the ticket. Do not write, “ The passenger said he might if he wished 

to, but he must buy his ticket first.”) , . , > T „ . 

2, “What do you think, Miss Matty? What do you think ? Lady 
Glenmire is to marry—is to be married, I mean—Lady Glenmire Mi. 
Hoggins—Mr. Hoggins is going to marry Lady Glenmire . 

“ Marry ! ” said we. “ Marry ! Madness ! 

“ Marry ! ” said Miss Pole with the decision that belonged to her charac- 
ter. “ 1 said marry ! as you do ; and I also said ‘What a fool my lady is 
going to make of herself 1 ' I could have said Madness 1 but I controlled 
myself, for it was in a public shop that I heard of it Where feminine 
delicacy is gone to, I don't know 1 liou and I, Miss Matty, would have 
been ashamed to have known that our marriage was spoken of in a grocei s 

shop, in the hearing of shopmen 1 ” . 

“ Hand the vegetables round,” said I (foolishly, I see now, for it was 

aiming at more than we could accomplish with quietness and simplicity) ; 

and "hen, seeing her look bewildered, I added, “ Take the vegetables round 

to people, and let them help themselves.” 

“ And mind you go first to the ladies.” put in Miss Matilda. Always 

go to the ladies before gentlemen when you are waiting. ,, 

“ I’ll do it as you tell me, ma’am,” said Martha ; but I like lads best 
4. “ Well I never ! ” shrieked the somewhat hysterical landlady. Here 
I am, an honest widow, such as never has done, nor ever will do a wicked 
thing, and this is what I get for my pains. My poor dear husband, Rest 
his soul! would shiver even where he is now, if he knew how I am being 
treated. Yes ! Mrs. Harris, you are right. You know well enough how I 
hate going to court (although circumstances have compelled mt seven 
times during the last year), but I shall have to do it. Either the lodger 
promises faithfully never to pass nasty remarks about dear Iibby, or 1 

get him an ejection order immediately.” . . 

r. “ Much you know about him if you think he would be a party to such 
a-a violation, yes, violation, of all our traditions. Not another word. 
I shall overlook this outrageous suggestion, Ben, because you mean well 
you mean well. I lost my temper, I admit it, because I thought you knew 
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rd k ^cra 

the last Monday cvcnmg form ght a^ev $he f to me> • Years LI 

of a mo , rta ' valc r mD y 'sets marks upon us all,’ ’ Say not the words, Mrs. 
our trial*, Mrs. G P -’ tQ be continual friends, for sech is not the case/ » 

Tta) J And by the time a score of them were past, he asks again, saying : 

< JtL { ril p 5 * ‘ Sutton’s of Salisbury,’ quoth they : and so still, as 

often°as the king^sks thfs question, they answer : ‘ Sutton’s of Salisbury- 

(' h ) Say ^ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools „ 

The way to dusty death.—Out, out, brief candle . 

8 “Well! what now?” he said, when Tom came up. “ Dear, dear 1 ” 
cried Tom, “are you going?” . 

“ Going ! ” he echoed. Going 1 . ...... 

“ I didn’t so much mean that, as were you going at once m this bad 

weather, on foot, without your clothes, with no money ? cried Tom. 

“ Yes ” he answered sternly, ‘ I am. „ 

“ And where ? ” asked Tom. “ Oh, where will you go ? 

“ I don’t know,” he said. “ Yes, I do. Ill go to America I 
0 “ I heard yesterday, in your Grace s council, he wrote to the king, 
“ that the Earl of Essex is a traitor; yet who cannot be sorrowful and 
amazed that he should be a traitor against your Majesty—he whose surety 
was only by your Majesty-he who loved your Majesty, as I ever thought, 
no less than God-he who studied always to set forwards whatsoever was 
your Majesty's will and pleasure—he that cared for no man s displeasure 
to serve your Majesty; he that was such a servant, in my judgment, in 
wisdom diligence, faithfulness, and experience as no prince in this realm 


I J » 

C 7 o Giant Despair told his wife what he had done; to wit, that he had 
taken a couple of prisoners, and cast them into his dungeon for tresi»ssing 
on his grounds. Then he asked her also what he had best do further to 
them. So she asked him what they were, whence they came, and whither 
they were bound, and he told her. Then she counselled him that when 
he arose in the morning he should beat them without mercy. So he told 
them that since they were never like to come out of that place, their only 
way would be forthwith to make an end of themselves, either with knife 

^ F \Ve^entered a low, old-fashioned room, walked straight into from 
the street, and found there Mrs. Keep, who was the dead image of Uriah, 
only short. She received me with the utmost humility, and apologized to 
me for giving her son a kiss, observing that, lowly as they were, they had 
their natural affections, which they hoped would give no offence to anyone. 
It was a perfectly decent room, half-parlour and half-kitchen, but not at all 
a snug room. The tea-things were set upon the table, and the kettle was 
boiling on the hob. There was a chest of drawers with an escritoire top, 
for Uriah to read or write at of an evening; there was a company of 
Uriah’s books, commanded by Mr. Tidd ; there was a corner cupboard; 
and there were the usual articles of furniture. I don’t remember that any 
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individual object had a bare, pinched, spare look; but I do remember that 
the whole place had. 

It was, perhaps, a part of Mrs. Heep’s humility, that she still wore weeds. 

12. Whether I shall turn out to be the hero of my own life, or whether 
that station will be held by anybody else, these pages must show. To begin 
mv life with the beginning of my life, I record that I was born (as I have 
been informed and believe) on a Friday, at twelve o’clock at night. It was 
remarked that the clock began to strike, and I began to cry, simultaneously. 
In consideration of the day and hour of my birth, it was declared by the 
nurse, and by some sage women in the neighbourhood, who had taken a 
lively interest in me several months before there was any possibility of our 
becoming personally acquainted, that I was destined to be unlucky in life. 

13. Hugo declared his loyalty in everything, save what touched his duty 
to God. The king yielded and threw the blame of the quarrel on the too 
complaisant primate. 

14. Christian remarked that he for one would not go. He had heard pre¬ 
viously of the place, and knew how many had been slain there, also the 
treasure was a snare to them that sought it, for it hindered them in their 
pilgrimage. Addressing Demas. he added that Demas could prove the 

truth of his words. . 

15. “ Leave this house this moment. You are no son ot mine hence¬ 
forward. Do you think I will have my daughter polluted by the company 

of an infidel and a blasphemer? ” . 

“ I will go,” I answered fiercely; “ I can get my own living, at all events! 
And before I had time to think, I had rushed upstairs, packed up my bundle, 
not forgetting the precious books, and was on my way through the frosty, 
echoing streets under the cold glare of the winter’s moon. I had gone 
perhaps half a mile, when the thought of home rushed over me—the little 
room where I had spent my life. 

16. M. Hullo! Jones. How are you to-day? 

J. Very well, indeed, Mr. Makepeace, except for the old trouble. 

M. Ah! to be sure. Well, you know we all have some affliction to 

bear. . 

J. That’s so; but I often wish I could change mine for something else. 

M. But if you did, you know, you would still be discontented. 

y. I suppose so; but indigestion’s a constant source of worry. 

M. Cheer up, old fellow. Which is worse, a liver that does not function 

properly, or a nagging wife? . 

y. I see that I shall get no sympathy from you. Good-morning! 

17. He had definitely made up his mind that he could say to Joyce what 
he kept from his own mother and father, and he knew, instinctively, that 
her advice, at such a moment, would help him enormously. He could, 
it is true, have laid his case before the parson, a sound adviser, but he 
shrank from such an ordeal. Hamlin was too brutally outspoken. To 
place his perplexities before him meant listening to a one-sided indictment 
of landed gentry in general and the squire in particular 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FORM OF THE SENTENCE 


“ Good sense must be the certain standard still 

To all that will pretend to writing well. 

John Oldham, Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 

M . .1 1 M* 


The writer of a precis will soon find that the mere ability to cut 
down his material to a minimum number of words, and the power 
to change his direct for indirect speech are insufficient to carry him 
over all the difficulties in his path. He will discover that, careful 
as he is his work still shows a tendency to ramble. He is astonished 
at the appearance of innumerable words like a, the, but, and, yet. 
He knows that a sentence includes everything standing between the 
onening capital letter and the closing full stop Yet, sometimes, the 
distance between these two milestones is so elastic that he manages 
to insert an almost complete essay between them. When he looks 
over the result he finds it full to overflowing, and, in all probability, 

^Sentence is subject to definite laws,one of them being 
that it must leave a clear and definite impression on the mind of 
the reader, and to achieve this end a certain process must be 

^Ttareare two forms of sentence generally used in Composition, 
and known as :— 


1. The Periodic Sentence, or Period, 

2 . The Loose Sentence, 


m 


each having its own characteristics. . f 

The Periodic Sentence is one in which the main thought is 
suspended until almost the close of the sentence. Since the main 
thought is analogous to the chief verb, or predicate, of the sentencl 
the Periodic Sentence, or Period, as it is often called, is not gram¬ 
matically complete until the end of the sentence is reached. All the, 
qualifying and modifying phrases and clauses precede the chirf 

verb. j H 

The Loose Sentence has its main thought expressed near the 

beginning of the sentence, and all the modifying and qualifying 
Clauses follow it. ■ 


! !;• 
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Let us examine the following sentence 

By some means, although it must have cost him heartbreaking 
efforts, causing him to stint himself of almost the necessaries of 
life, and to labour for uncountable hours at his bench, he managed 
to save £100. 

It is quite clear that the main thought is, he managed to save £ 100 ; 
but this fact is not given us until we have been compelled to read 
first all the qualifying remarks in our search for it. We have, 
therefore, in this sentence an example of the Periodic Sentence. 

Let us change the sentence so that it reads :— 

He managed to save £\oo by some means, although it must 
have cost him heartbreaking efforts, causing him to stint himself 
of almost the necessaries of life, and to labour for uncountable 
hours at his bench. 

In its second form, the main thought having been expressed first 
and followed by the qualifying clauses, the construction is called 
a Loose Sentence. 

The Loose Sentence is the more natural type of sentence. We 
speak every day, and many of us write every day, forming our 
sentences upon the loose model. It is, of course, quite allowable 
to do so, for the term loose is not necessarily applied in a derogatory 
sense. A Loose Sentence, however, develops a tendency to ramble 
on and on indefinitely. Every qualifying adjunct seems to claim 
the presence of something in qualification ; that, in its turn, gives 
rise to another clause or phrase. To the precis writer, for whom 
every word has a clear value, the Loose Sentence is, more or less, 
the broad path leading to the destruction of the ideal for a precis. 

The Period tends to produce conciseness. We know that the 
main thought, though it comes at, or very near to, the end of the 
sentence, must not delay its appearance unduly, for, if there are too 
many explanatory, or descriptive, details preceding it, the reader 
will probably be irritated by a too lengthy suspension of his interest. 
If we are to say as much as possible before the main thought appears, 
we must say it briefly. The Periodic Sentence is, therefore, the 
form best suited for one who would excel as a precis writer, since it 
tends to conciseness, and, when finished, such composition presents 
a weighty and polished appearance to the reader. The student 
should not run away with the impression that he must write only 
in Periods. An essay so written would be very wearisome, but 
for the precis, a form of writing removed from the imaginative 
requirements of an essay, periodic construction is admirable. We 
do not imply that, whereas an essay must be arresting, a precis 
should be dry, dull, and wearisome. On the contrary, its crisp, 
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lucid, and well balanced sentences should be a delight to the 
mind 

Let us practise turning loose sentences into periods. Take the 

following example : . ^ f 

Loose : The Ambassador returned the visit, although he felt 
but little inclined to do so, seeing that his domestic affairs were 
still in a state of upheaval. $ 

Clearly the main thought is The Ambassador returned the visit . 
Now to turn it into a period. We will retain the words The Am - 
bassador , at the beginning, as we shall shortly after be using the 
pronoun he , and we do not wish to employ a pronoun without 
having previously mentioned for what person it stands. 

Period : The Ambassador , although he felt but little inclined 
to do so, since his domestic affairs were still in a state of upheaval, 
returned the visit. 

Note. —We have changed seeing that into since, for the reason 
that the word seeing might, in the second example, cause ambiguity. 

For exercise, turn the following Loose Sentences into Periods, 
altering the wording of the sentences where necessary. 

EXERCISES. 


1. Town life attracts people, so we are told by social workers, because 
the people crave for excitements that the country cannot give them. 

2. The men were charged with theft, even though nothing of any con¬ 
sequence had been proved against them, and no goods whatsoever had 
been found on their premises. 

3. The people followed the refugees, partly because of their quaint 
attire, their foreign ways, and their queer speech, but more, perhaps, from 
that inherent curiosity which always leads the crowd to gape and stare at 
the victims of misfortune. 

4. From clay of many kinds, the best being kaolin, china is manufactured 
in some of the districts of that mysterious region of England known as the 
Black Country, where chimneys belch forth soot and smoke, day and night. 

5. On the Feast days that occur with an almost painful frequency, the 
little houses as well as their inhabitants are decked out in such a manner 
as to render them almost pathetic with their boughs of evergreen, and 
their scraps of bunting, no matter how torn and time-worn, all hung out 
to show to the greatest advantage. 

6. We, willing as we are to help you to the best of our abilities, cannot 
tell what you want us to do, although you have filled up reams of paper 
with multitudes of words, and sent despatch after despatch, each one more 
ambiguous than the former and more wearing to our temper and patience. 

7. If the man were honest, why did he run away, seeing that we were 
all prepared to make allowances for his difficulties ; and, then, disdain to 
listen to any of the scandalous charges that rumour brought against him ? 

8. The fellow appears to be a harmless specimen of his kind, and, if left 
alone, may prove to possess a modicum of that business acumen so noticeable 
in those of Eastern origin. 
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o “ Why, on a wet and snowy night like this, you should want to go out, 

I cannot tell, since everything you can possibly want has already been 
placed within your reach, and, with every regard to your comfort, room 
has been made for you in the warmest corner.” , ... , 

10. The packer, deft and clever as he was, shrank from handling the 

explosives, as they seemed to him to have been tainpercd with already, 

and were probably some degrees warmer than was consistent with perfect 

sii fc tv • 1 • 

11. The King was furious because the town had held out so long, despite 

the depths of starvation to which it had been reduced by a long and 

vigorously prosecuted siege. , . , 

12. Our safety, now that we have passed the barrier, is assured, tor 

deeply as our enemies hate us, they will certainly refrain from putting 

their own heads into the lion’s jaws merely to arrest us again. 

13. “ What you want, my boy, is a caning,” said the man upon whose 
orchards depredations were carried out nightly, and who had at last caught 

one of the young delinquents. ... , 

14. The elderly lady got out of the carriage of the train as soon as she 

had collected together her numerous bundles, and when she had enquired 
many times of her fellow passengers, as well as of the porters on the station, 
whether the place they had reached really was Sutton. 

15. Probably the value of land has increased a thousandfold, since the 
pocket of pure gold was found in an obscure ridge of these mountains and 
brought to light by a couple of ragged, dirty, and half-starved miners who 

had spent their lives in searching for it. 

16. The Minister, brave and determined as he was in most things, leared 
greatly a sustained battle with his Cabinet, realizing that they had made 
it abundantly clear that they would withstand to the bitter end every one 
of his efforts to arrive at a peaceful settlement of the outstanding trade 

disputes. . . , ... , 

17. The father assented to his son s proposition, for he knew that, it he 

did not, things had now reached such a pass that the whole business, lock, 
stock, and barrel, would be sold up over their heads, and they would be 

reduced to complete beggary. . 

18. The Mayor, a stout and portly greengrocer of some sixty years ot 

age, presided over the meeting, seeming to combine in himself the functions 
of speaker, proposer, and seconder of every motion ; not to mention his 
being the loudest and heartiest applauder of all his own jokes. 

19. The neighbourhood was a dreary one to look upon, consisting, as it 
did, of row upon row of mean and miserable little houses, with here and 
there a dingy shop, only half stocked with the necessaries of life, and those 
too of the poorest quality attainable ; while over all hung the dusty atmo¬ 
sphere of a sultry summer afternoon. 

20. The following day, strangely enough, was fine, though it usually 
happened that when one’s duty kept one within the house, the weather 
would be brilliantly sunny ; while, on occasions when one had a few hours 
of freedom, it would rain cats and dogs. 



CHAPTER V 
LOGICAL ORDER 


“ Logical consequences are the scarecrows of fools and the beacons of xoise 
men.”—T. H. Huxley. | 

Many students, although capable of writing concisely, of picking 

out the main facts of a manuscript, and of dealing accurately with 

most of the general rules of precis writing, still fail to produce an 
acceptable precis. In all probability, they will find, upon examining 
their work, that they have neglected the necessary operation of 
marshalling their facts in logical order. Remember that argument 
develops from argument; point follows in the wake of point, each 
one associated with its fellow by an invisible bridge built in one’s own 
mind. It is foolish to present, as a precis, a statement in which a 
number of facts are set down haphazard without paying any regard 
to the mental links lying between them. How is the reader to pass 
from one to the other ? Must he take a number of blindfold leaps, 
to land, at last, in a morass of misunderstanding ? Think of a man 
who wishes to cross a river. How does he do it ? He seeks a bridge, 
a ford, a ferry, anything to serve him as a link between the banks. 
Similarly, your reader seeks a mental link by which he may pass 
from fact to fact. See to it that your facts are so arranged as to 
enable him to pass freely from one to the other. 

It is this grouping of facts to which we refer when we. say that 
your work must be arranged in logical order. To write or speak 
logically, that is, to arrange one’s facts in logical order, is not easy. 
A brief glance at the newspaper, its articles, and reports of speeches 
will illustrate this point. Here, again, therefore, we insist that 
practice is necessary ; and like other exercises connected with the 
art of precis writing, this practice will strengthen your mental 
powers. 

Now consider the following paragraph :— 

We greatly admired the Cathedral (i) which struck us as 
unusually fine. The material (2) was quarried in the hills not far 
from the town. The architecture (3) of the place is severe. The 
building, which has many details so decorative (4) as to give it 
an air of richness, rose high above (5) the houses, and the sunset 
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revealed the rosy hue (6) of the stone of which it is built. We 
thought of the wonderful scenes (7) those stones, conveyed to the 
site (8) by means of ox-carts, must have witnessed, more especially 
during coronations, for several kings (9) were crowned there. 

It must be plain even to a most casual reader that there is something 
seriously wrong with the paragraph as it stands. 

Let us analyse it by numbering and summarizing its points 
We find that we can set them down as follows 

1. Quality of Cathedral. 

2. Origin of material. 

3. Architecture. 

4. Decorative effect. 

5. Height of building. 

6. Quality of material. 

7. Scenes witnessed (imagination). 

8. Transport of material. 

9. Scenes witnessed (fact). 

Now these nine points are jumbled together like the bacon, 
firewood, bulls’-eyes, and postage stamps in a village shop—and, 
as they stand, are utterly lacking in logical order. Let us marshal 
them afresh. They could stand as follows 

(1 + 7 + 9 + 3 4- 4) + (5 + 6 + 2 -f 8). 

Thus they fall into two groups, one dealing with the actual 

building, the other with its material. 

Now let us rewrite the paragraph according to the new order of 

its points :— 

We greatly admired the Cathedral, which struck us as being 
unusually fine. We thought of the wonderful scenes it must have 
witnessed, especially during the coronations of those kings who 
were crowned there. Architecturally, the building is severe; 
but many of its details are so decorative as to give it an air of 
richness. As it rose high above the houses, the sunset revealed 
the reddish hue of the stone of which it is built, and that stone 
was quarried in the hills not far from the town and conveyed 
to the site by means of ox-carts. 

The better effect, brought about by re-arrangement, and the 
consequent alterations in phraseology, is manifest. Observe how 
sentence (5), rose high above the houses , serves as a link between the 
two groups of sentences. It could have been attached to the first 
group, but by making it the opening sentence of the second group, 
we are able to proceed easily and naturally from the Cathedral 
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to the material of which it is built. There is no abrupt breaking i a 
of new facts. We are led logically from point to point. 

It will serve your interest to practise for yourself upon the follow, 
jng paragraphs, rewriting them so that the ideas appear in logical 
order, each one leading easily to its successor 

Note .—These paragraphs, even when rewritten, must not be 
regarded as models of good style. They have been composed for 
the specific purpose of giving students exercise in grouping their 
sentences. They make no pretensions whatever to be really good 
paragraphs. In the process of reconstruction the student would do 
well to endeavour to improve the nature of the composition. Thus 
in (i) he should try to eliminate the too recurrent use of the 
word “ of.” 

EXERCISES. 9 




V. 


i. The railway is a narrow-gauge one, as is usual in this country. Every 
station is provided with loading machinery so that heavy goods are easily 
handled. Because of the narrowness of the gauge and of the lightness 
of the rails, the lines are easily repaired. ‘ At every station there are sheds 
in which goods can be stored while awaiting transit. Except the main 
lines, the railways of the country are, we find, all of them of a narrow 


gauge. 

2. A curious ceremony takes place here in the spring. Most of the 

male population is engaged in fishing, and, therefore, the sea looms large 
in their imagination. The ceremony consists in blessing the fishing fleet 
before it puts out to sea. Many visitors are attracted by this picturesque 
sight. The boats go to Iceland for the summer months. Tourists who 
happen to pass that way in spring, are recommended to witness the 
spectacle. ... . 

3. The valley is not wide at this point. High mountains descend 
steeply on either side, and at this particular place there is barely room for 
a road. In fact, where the valley is narrowest, the engineers were faced 
with great difficulties. A torrent pours over the level ground at the bottom, 
and the road, therefore, runs alongside the flowing water. This torrent 
overflows at times, and then the highway is impassable. 

4. It is true that visitors complain of high charges. They should 
remember that these establishments are open only during the summer. 
No visitor can be expected to struggle waist deep through the winter snow 
to reach them. It is necessary to close them at the end of October. Hotel 
keepers have to make six months’ profits pay all expenses, and bring in a 
reasonable return. As they have to close at the end of October, it follows 
that prices must be high. 

5. A certain famous art critic accused us, as a nation, of despising 
art. Most of our big towns have at least one picture gallery. He is 
probably right. Pictures are sometimes bequeathed to a city by one 
of its residents, in order to keep his name fresh in the minds of those 
who would otherwise forget it very soon. Certainly we have despised 
native art. Our galleries are full of pictures by masters of many foreign 
schools—pictures that public money has purchased. Works by English¬ 
men, many of them deserving of fame, are usually relegated to the storage 
cellars. Most people will go to a picture gallery only on a free day* 
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sixpence is too big a fee to ask of them. It seems as though the critic’s 

accusation was justified. , , 

6. Travelling has become almost a fine art in these days. People travel 
for various reasons : business, pleasure, or on a search for health. 'I hose 
who travel for business purposes are usually concerned more with speed 
than comfort. Very high speeds can be maintained on railway and motor¬ 
car journeys. Some business men demand both speed and comfort. If 
we want pleasure and comfort on a journey, we take advantage of the 
Pullman cars. Those who have to travel long distances several times a 
week appreciate to the full the creature comforts offered by the modern 

and up-to-date railway. . f . ... 

7. In the sunny lands of the South, festivals are a joy to young and old. 

Most festivals owe their origin to religion—to old paganism, or to the 
Christian Church. Only the very young in colder lands really enjoy 
festivals; the elders look on, externally smiling but internally bored and 
scornful* Children in the South never grow up in spirit, though they do 
in years. Festivals afford people an opportunity of relaxing from the 
stern and necessary duties of daily life and of renewing their youth. 
Children love it all, for such days usually bring in their train a number 
of presents, which, though small and simple, are yet sufficient to bring joy 
to the unsophisticated heart. 

8. How interesting it is to stand on a bridge spanning a mighty river, 
and watch the tide bearing on its bosom whole fleets of ships. The older 
bridges are mostly built of stone ; the newer ones rely upon steel for their 
main support. The ships are wonderful, ranging as they do from the 
stately and imperial liner down to the snub-nosed cockney tug, saucily 
trailing her unruly family of barges up and down the broad stream. The 
bridges could tell many a tale if they chose, but they are close and silent 
as sphinxes. Stone bridges are, of course, the more beautiful. Many of 
the boats are laden with foodstuffs. 

9. He sat in the gloaming, the sole inhabitant of the dim apartment. 
In that dilapidated, old room—it was three centuries old, and sadly out 
0 f repair—the stillness was oppressive. The room was quite dark, except 
for the glimmer of the fire which flared up fitfully. There was no sound 
save the moaning of the wind in the crannies. He had been able to buy 
at a cheap rate on account of its ruinous condition the house in which 
the room was situated. Seated before the fire that made him less sensitive 
to the coldness of the evening, he fell into a broken slumber. 

10. The castle is surrounded by a deep moat, still full of slimy water. 
Stagnant water is not pleasant so near a building. This castle was, of 
course, inhabited once upon a time. My own grandfather once lived in a 
castle that had a moat; but it was a dry moat, and, therefore, did not 
smell. The moat of the castle we were visiting, was crossed by a bridge 
leading up to a narrow but strong doorway. How strange it would seem 
to approach a modern house in that manner. The doorway was very low 
and made of massive slabs of stone. It would take several men to move 
one slab. The castle itself was now a mass of picturesque ruins, and we 
much enjoyed scrambling over them. 

11. The width of the river increases considerably during the last 
thousand miles of its course. It also becomes much deeper, and, on 
either bank, are almost impenetrable forests. The regions round about 
are inhabited by a tribe of cannibals. The forests are valuable com¬ 
mercially, for they produce a fine quality of rubber ; but few commercial 
explorers have gone there, and returned safely. Those who have returned 
refuse to go out there again. The waters of the river are of a peculiar 
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brown colour. No one knows why this is so, nor why the natives iix 

_ _ r_rvnnr nhvQinue. 



- —. .. 8 e nenl 

ar< i f We h began our excavations early in the day, believing that by nightf, U 
we should have achieved our object. Ten native labourers went with 2 
and five pack mules. Our object was to disinter the bronze statue of 
eod Quetzal, said to have been buried at least two thousand years. The 
natives are not good workers. They are lazy We had already disclo^ 
to view six of the subterranean chambers of the 1 emple. It is very tirin. 
to have to keep shouting at the men to keep to their work. They ar ° 
almost worse than the native labourers of Egypt. We were very (j ted 
and very disappointed when evening came and the statue had not been 
found. This statue was supposed to be one of the finest specimens extant 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME GUIDING LINES 

“ Then Jonson came, instructed by the school 
To please in method and invent by rule ” 

Johnson, Prologue. 

We have introduced the student to various steps that may help him 
on his way, and we are now going to bring before him a few rules 
by which he may continue to guide himself in his work. These 
cannot, of course, be applied in bulk at the early stages of his work, 
but it will do the learner no harm to assimilate them, so that they 
may be in his mind and ready for use when need arises. We suggest 
also that, in addition to the exercises given in this book, the precis 
writer should attempt to make a summary of any interesting narra¬ 
tive he may come across. Let him read through the subject matter 
very carefully, and with concentrated attention, then, closing his 
book, or putting away his paper, write down as many main points 
as he can recollect. These should not be put down in a few jerky 
words chosen at random, but set out in the form of a continuous 
passage. By this means the writer will greatly assist himself towards 
the accomplishment of really difficult work. 

The rules that are likely to help the student, we embody as 

follows:— 

1. Read through your document at least twice, in order to grasp 
its general purport. 

2. Read it through again, and, while doing so, underline every¬ 
thing that appears to be relevant and important. 

3. It is often found useful to number in the margin, and in 
logical order, all points thus underlined, since they must appear 
in logical order in the precis. This numbering helps the writer 
to deal quickly and easily with his points, while, at the same time, 
he considerably lessens the chances of omitting some important 
fact in his draft precis. 

4. The student should now prepare the rough draft of his 
precis, embodying in it all the numbered points. This need 
not be a polished narrative. It is simply the skeleton upon which 
the final structure is to be built. 
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c Every precis must have a heading. Imagine a busy m,,, 
at his desk. He may have before him some ten or twenty precis 
from which he requires one for reference. His temper will not 
be improved if he has to read through the opening paragraph, 
of some nineteen of them before finding the one he wants. There- 
fore common sense, if nothing else, bids us put at the top of ou r 
precis such a heading as will tell the reader at a glance what i, 

the subject of the narrative. 

We recommend to the student’s notice the following specimen 
headings :— 

(a) Precis of speech given by J. Black, Esq Secretary of the 
Coal Pits Association, on the Nationalization of Mines. 

(b) Precis of an article written by D. Noyes, Esq., for the 
Mechanics' Weekly on the Manufacture of Gramophones. 

(c) Precis of Correspondence between Messrs. Blank and 
Co., and the Northern Electric Light Co., relative to the instal¬ 
lation of electric light in Messrs. Blank s factory. 

(d) Precis of the Report of the Committee sitting to consider 
the effects of the Daylight Saving Bill on the Agricultural World. 

(e) Precis of the Report of a Conference on the establishment 
of an orphanage at Milltown. 

(/) Precis of Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Adulteration of Food. 


First of all, therefore, write down your heading, and, having done 
so, forget it. It has no part in the precis itself. It is not counted 
in computing the number of words in the narrative , nor, in the course 
of the narrative, must it be referred to. We often find the following 
kind of mistake :— 


Heading : Prdcis on the Value of Coal Tar in Dye Works . 

Opening of the Precis :— 

Mr. J. White, speaking on this subject, said . . 

Now take away the heading, and what is left ?—only the remark 
that Mr. J. White spoke on this subject; but no one knows what the 

subject is. # | 

The student is warned against such an error. The prdcis should 

have begun :— 

Mr. J. White, speaking on the Value of Coal Tar in Dye Works, 

sa id ... U 

6 . No extraneous matter whatever may be introduced into the 
prdcis. It may be necessary, for instance, to state the name and 
position of a speaker, or of a witness in a Minutes of Evidence prdcis 
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in order to give due weight to their statements. If John Jones, 
dustman, and James Black, coal magnate, were both speaking on 
the Nationalization of Mines, we should pay little attention to the 
views of the former, and much to those of the latter. If the position 
of the speaker, or witness, were not mentioned, we might form an 
entirely wrong estimate of the facts. Having said this much, 
however, it is unnecessary and, moreover, harmful to the precis 
to write anything after the nature of a biography of Mr. Black before 
proceeding to the subject upon which he spoke. 

7. The opening sentences of the precis must give a clear and 
definite idea of what is to follow. Thus :— 

(a) On 10th January, 1925, Mr. J. Sharp, owner of Sharp’s 
Cotton Mills, Ashton, Lancs., speaking before a Committee of 
the Cotton Operatives’ Association, said [or stated] that . . . 

(b) In the Hopetown News , issued on 4th May, 1925, 
Mr. A. White, Secretary of the Chess Players’ Club, writing upon 
the present lack of first-class players, remarked [or said, or stated] 
that ... 

(c) On 7th July, 1924, George Smith, wholesale provision 
merchant, examined before the Royal Commission enquiring 
into the Adulteration of Food, admitted in his evidence that . . . 

8. There is no hard and fast rule as to the length of a precis. 
Sometimes the writer is asked to compress the salient facts of a 
narrative into 150, 200,300 words, and in an examination he is sup¬ 
posed to keep strictly within the word limit appointed. If there is 
no definite word limit, the precis should not greatly exceed one-third 
the length of the original. Some reports, minutes of evidence, 
and speeches are so verbose that the precis may easily be much less 
than one-third ; it may be as little as one-fifth. Remember , as you 
have already been told , that the number of words used in your heading 
are not counted. 

Inability to cut down the narrative to its required limit is a sign 
of the beginner. As the writer practises and progresses, so will 
he find it easier to keep within the limits. The student must not 
on any account indulge in abbreviations, or omit such short words 
as, a , an , in, or, of. There are, however, certain legitimate w'ays 
in which he may help to cut down the number of words in his 
precis. He may :— 

(a) Eliminate all adjectives save those that have a special 
or technical significance. Many adverbs may be similarly 
treated. 

(b) Conjunctions may be made to give place to semi-colons, 
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except where the elimination of the conjunction would affect I 

the grammatical accuracy of the sentence. f | 

It may happen that your precis is very short, so short that you I 
would feel justified if you added a few minor facts to it. Provided 
the minor facts are facts really relevant to your subject, then by all 
means add them ; but, at the same time, keep a strict eye upon the 
proportions of your work. Do not elaborate one major fact with a 
half-dozen minor ones, and leave another entirely unelaborated. 
Such a procedure wou Id lead to the production of an ill-proportioned' 
ill-balanced precis. A student must not think that in making a 
precis which, we will say, is to be one-third the length of the original 
that he must necessarily reduce each paragraph to one-third. This 
can be done only when the subject matter of the original is uniformly 
important throughout—a rare occurrence. The reduction of a 
precis proceeds along the line of importance of fact, not upon the 
mere accident of length. . . I 

9. Many students make the mistake of choosing at random a few 
sentences from the original, joining them together by means of 
conjunctions, or conjunctive adverbs, and handing in the resulting 
patchwork as a precis. This is a great mistake. Except for technical 
or scientific terms for which the ordinary vocabulary provides no 
synonyms, a precis should be written in one's own words. The student 
will be well advised to be very strict with himself in this matter, and 
make every possible effort to find a synonymous term before he uses 
any of the wording directly from the manuscript before him. With 
a painstaking student the choosing of suitable expressions soon 
becomes a habit. A good precis is the expression within the desired 
limits of the salient facts of the original in the words of the writer 
of the precis. Except so far as it is necessary to employ the vocabu¬ 
lary of the original (e.g. names of people, places, scientific terms 
etc.), the student should be most careful to make use of his own 
phraseology. 

10. Take nothing for granted. Remember that the reader of a 

precis may never see the original from which the material is drawn. 
He knows nothing of the subject, save what the writer of the precis, 
himself, tells him. Do not, therefore, imagine that he is aware 
of this or that point. If it is relevant to the subject, put it down for 
him ; if irrelevant, then leave it out. ^ 

11. In a precis we may not express our own views. We are not 

asked for them. We are more or less in the position of an impartial 
reporter who has to reproduce a speech as though he had no personal 
interest or feeling whatever upon the matter. Kt f 

12. If the student remembers that he is using the reported form 
of speech, he will understand that his narritive should not be 
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written in the first person, but in the third person or the im¬ 
personal form : 

Not I thought that, or 

I believed it possible, 
but It was thought that, or 
One believed it possible. 


Often in a continuous narrative the frequent use of the pronouns 
he him , etc., leads to ambiguity. This may be avoided by putting 
in’brackets after the ambiguous pronoun some word indicating the 
person to whom reference is made, e.g.:— 

He told him that he could saddle his own horse 

Who is to do the saddling ? Whose is the horse ? 

The ambiguity caused by the pronouns may be eliminated by the 

following device 

(a) He told him that he (the speaker) could saddle his own 


horse, or 

(b) He told him that he (the latter) could saddle his own horse 


The student must never allow his desire for brevity to lead him 
into ambiguity, for, if he does so, he renders valueless any good points 
his precis may possess. 

13. The tenses of the verbs used in a precis require careful 
consideration. As a general rule, they should be a form of the 
Past Tense * following the rules set down in the exercise on the 
use of Indirect Speech in Precis writing. The Present Tense of 
the given exercise becomes the Past Simple; and the Past Simple 
becomes the Past Perfect Tense. 

Thus : “ I see that the ladder is gone,” becomes “ He said 

that he saw the ladder was gone.” 

And : “ I gave her sixpence because she was good,” becomes 

“ He said that he had given her sixpence because she had been 

good.” 


14. A careful and intelligent student may find the following 
remarks unnecessary, but as a precautionary measure we will point 
out that:— 


(a) A precis should be paragraphed—each paragraph dealing 
wholly and completely with one phase of the subject. Sub¬ 
headings to these paragraphs are unnecessary, unless they are 
especially asked for in an examination. 

(b) The rules of punctuation should be adhered to as strictly 
in a precis as in any other form of composition. 

(c) Spelling should be good standard English spelling, such as 


D 
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is found in Annandale’s Concise English Dictionary . American 
variations are not accepted by English examiners. Students 
and, in particular, examination candidates, are specially asked to 
note that there is no excuse whatever for the misspelling, in a 
precis, of words appearing in the original manuscript. 

(d) Handwriting naturally counts in all work. A well- Wr i tten 
precis appeals in itself for sympathetic consideration by reason of 
the neatness of its appearance. If you have to “ scratch out" 
do not do it by the untidiest method known to you. Score your 
pen once through the words to be deleted, and abstain from the 
use of pen-knife, india-rubber, and the smudge. 

15. Every completed piece of work, whether for examination 
purposes or not, should undergo a thorough revision . Errors of 
omission and commission creep into the work of a practised writer 
how much more, therefore, will they be manifest in that of a beginner? 
Five minutes spent in reading through the precis may make the 
difference between a pass and a failure in an examination. 

Finally, we recommend the student to consider the efforts of a 
child learning to walk. We vary in our mental powers. Some, 
after the merest glance at a document, can give the gist of it. Others 
must spend an hour or more in hard mental labour before they can 
disentangle the thread of the matter.. Even the dullest worker can 
improve by careful and honest practice, and no student should be 
disheartened because, at first, he stumbles over six steps out of seven. 


- 










CHAPTER VII 


ATTEMPTS AT PRECIS WRITING 

“ Be a man. Bite the bullet. The first keen pang will pass." 

P. G. Wodehouse, Psmith in the City. 

We may now begin to make practical use of the knowledge and 
experience we have gained from the previous sections of this book. 
At no stage is a precis a simple exercise over which one can skip 
light-heartedly. It requires, at all times, thought and care, but the 
student who has conscientiously worked through the preliminary 
exercises that we have given him will find his labour considerably 
reduced. 

First of all, we will take, for condensation, a number of very short 
paragraphs. We will not call them precis because their inconsequent 
nature forbids our applying all the rules we have set down for 
ourselves on pp. 29-34. We cannot, for example, give them proper 
headings, nor do we know the speaker and the occasion of the speech, 
nor the writer and the full subject on which he wrote. However* 
from the condensing of short paragraphs, we may pass to the writing 
of a short precis, and so, step by step, to the full and formal precis 
that is our goal. 

Now let us condense the following passage 


EXERCISE I. 


Original Paragraph. 

I should not like to think, my 
friends, that after all the years in 
which we have travelled over the 
same roads together and shared 
the same work together, that you 
are going to desert me. We have 
contributed much to the welfare 
of the poor, from the point of 


Condensed Paragraph. 

Addressing his friends, the 
speaker said he would not like to 
think that after years of associa¬ 
tion in life and work they were 
going to desert him. Recalling 
that all present had jointly con¬ 
tributed to the social welfare of 
the poor, and the elimination of 
drink and despair, he averred 
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that internal strife wa9 bound to 
cause any party to fall. 


view of their general conditions 
of li fe';~we have penetrated the 
fortresses of evil, and driven forth 
drink and despair wholly from 
their midst. This internal strife 
will surely cause us to fall as a 
house that is divided against 
itself. 


Method. 

1. Let us underline, as shown, all the points we wish to include 

in our precis. # .ft 

2. Next we will gather together the underlined fragments, and 
if they contain long phrases or clauses, see what substitute words 
we can employ. 

(a) Should not like to think, my friends— after years (of) 

travel (through life) and work together— you are going to 
desert me. rfS 

( b ) We have contributed—welfare of poor — their general 
conditions of life. 

(c) Driven drink and despair wholly from their midst. 

(d) Internal strife will cause us to fall. 

Probable substitute clause at:— 

(b) We have contributed to the social welfare of the poor . 

(c) Eliminated drink and despair. 

In writing up the condensed paragraph we must remember to 

use:— 

1. The introductory remark. 

2. The past tense. 

3. The third person (or impersonal form). 

4. The periodic sentence where practicable. 

5. The substitute word or phrase for a sentence. 

6. Logical arrangement of ideas. 


EXERCISE II. 


Original Paragraph. 

There are still standing many 
wonderful old buildings famous 
both in legend and history. Some 


Condensed Paragraph . 

It was said that many old 
buildings of legendary and his¬ 
torical fame still existed ; some 
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of them, to the eye of one un¬ 
trained in these matters, seem full 
of beauty and charm. These 

same'buildings, however, tojhe 
eye instructed in the art and craft 
of buildi ng, are often full of gro- 
tesqmTerrors in the choice and 
selectiorTofornament and detail. 

One must - certainly study the 
lawTancTorders of architecture 
before one can speak safely as a 

cnticof architecture and building. 

fooli sh for the uninstructed 
to express or assert opinions. 
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of them, to the eye untrained in 
architectural law, were beautiful. 
The initiated vision, however, 
perceived in those same buildings 
grotesque errors of detail. Ex¬ 
pressions of criticism unsup¬ 
ported by technical knowledge 
were foolish. 


Let us proceed as before :— 

1. Underline our chief points. 

2. Assemble the points and search for necessary substitute words 


or phrases:— 

(a) Still standing—old buildings famous in legend and 
history. 

(b) Some, to the eye untrained, seem full of beauty and 

charm. < . 

(c) Same, to the eye instructed in building—are often full of 

grotesque errors of ornament and detail. 

(i) One must study laws of architecture before—speak as 


critic. . . 

(e) Foolish for the uninstructed to assert opinions. 


Possible substitutes:— 

(c) The initiated eye perceived grotesque errors of detail. 

(d) and (e) combined: Criticism unsupported by knowledge was 

foolish. 

We must remember :— 

1. Introduction. 

2. Past tense. 

3. Third person or impersonal form. 

4. The form of the sentence. 

5. The substitution of word or phrase for a sentence. 

6. Logical arrangement of ideas. 
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EXERCISE III. 

Original Paragraph . 

Upon close examination it be¬ 
comes clear that much of our 
prose literature, excellent and 

charming as it may appear, es¬ 
pecially to the superficial mind, is 

written seemingly with a purpose. 

That purpose is often neither 
more nor less than the conveying 
to us of some scrap of information 
or knowledge that the author has 
picked up at some time previous 
to his writing. Poetry, on the 
other hand, seems to exist almost 
entirely as a medium of expres¬ 
sion ; a magic glass for the reve¬ 
lation of the poet’s own emotions, 
past or present. 

Underlining our chief points, and picking them out, we find 
the following :— 

(a) Close examination (shows that) much of our prose literature 
—is written—purpose—conveying—some scrap of information or 
knowledge picked up by author. 

Note .—We do not require the remarks about prose being excellent 
etc. We are concerned only with the point wherein prose differs 
from poetry. ;jn 

(b) Poetry, on the other hand, seems to exist almost entirely 

as a medium of expression—of the poet’s own emotions. J 

Note. —The remark about the emotions being “ past or present § 
does not matter. They did exist, that is enough. 

Substitute for picked up — acquired . 

Substitute for on the other hand — in contrast . 

We must remember :— 

1. Introduction. 

2. Tense. 

3. Person. 

4. The form of the sentence. 

5. Substitution of words and phrases where possible. 

6. Logical arrangement. 


Condensed Paragraph . 

It was stated that close exami. 
nation proved much of our prose 
literature to have been written ^ 
with the motive of conveying to 
us information or knowledge 
previously acquired by the au¬ 
thor. In contrast, poetry ap. - 
peared to be almost entirely a 
vent for the writer’s emotions. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

If we would raise the standard of moral living among the poor, 
ancfatthe same time fit them to occupy better and more responsible 
positions than their parents held, we must first look upon the slums 
ctftheTgreat cities in which they live. Having looked upon the outward 
signs, we mustlisk ourselves what system this is, that permits, one 
may say, encourages, such abuses of humanity affecting life from 
the old man down to the youngest child. Upon whom does the 
responsibility rest, and to whose account must it be charged ? 

Underlining our chief points, we find :— 

If we would raise the standard of moral living among the poor— 
fit them—occupy better and more responsible positions than 
parents held—first look upon slums of great cities. Must ask our¬ 
selves what system—permits—such abuses. Upon whom does the 
responsibility rest ? 

Remember your introduction, tense, person, sentence form, 
substitute words or phrase, and logical arrangement. 

Now write up the condensed paragraph for yourself. 

EXERCISE V. 

The nobles and clergy were both rich and powerful; yet from 
their riches they paid but a very small and insignificant share of the 
taxes that burdened the whole nation. As a result , the poor people 
^the shopkeeper, the farmer, the artisan—were called upon to 
supply out of their poverty the Treasury of the country. Then, it 
was not as though the money thus contributed was spent in liqui¬ 
dating - the debts of the nation, rather did it serve to increase the 
extravagance for which the Court was noted. This was one of the 
causes that helped towards the filling of that cup which overflowed 
in revolution. 

The chief points in this example are :— 

Nobles and clergy—rich and powerful—they paid insignificant 
share of the taxes. Result—poorer people—called upon to supply 
the Treasury. Money thus contributed not spent in liquidating 
the debts of the nation—serve (d) to increase extravagance of Court. 
This was one of the causes—of—revolution. 

Remember your introduction, tense, person, sentence form, 
substitute word or phrase, and logical arrangement. 

Write up the condensed paragraph by yourself. 
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EXERCISE VI. • :|j 

While I agree with you in those main points that circumstances 

(a) have rendered necessary to your statement, I am unable to agree 
with you, or bring myself into a ccordance with the view th at 

(b) to educate the masses is to give them happiness. As anexampie, 
think of the errand boy who, having learned by heart long 
passages of Shakespeare and taken a prize for freehand drawi ng, 
is thrown outTon The world to earn a few shillings weekjyuntii 
he is too old for his job. Would it not be better for him~ to~be 
taught a manual trade to which he might apply himself when 

(c) he left school ? It would bring him in a steady weekly recom- 
pense for his labourT - That is education if you like, andlhat 
would be more co nducive to happiness for the masses than 
the present hotch-potch system. 

The chief points are underlined for you as in the previous 
exercises. 

The following suggestions may be of use to you 

(а) “ Essential points of a statement.” 

is 

(б) “ Education :-synonymous with happiness. 

v ' is not 

(c) “ To bring a competence.” 

Remember your introduction, tense, etc. 

Write up the condensed paragraph. 

In the next place, using the same methods you have employed in 
the exercises already worked, condense the following paragraphs 

1. If you or anyone else can tell me by what manner of means I can 
secure the sum of five thousand pounds within the next four years, you 
or anyone else affording me such information, will earn my everlasting 
gratitude. So far, I have made honest work my ideal and ambition in 
life ; but it certainly does not seem to bring anything like the reward from 
a financial point of view that it ought to bring. The choice seems to fall 
between the frying-pan and the fire. Either you can get out of the world 
altogether, or you can turn to dishonesty, and whichever way you turn, 
while you are alive the law gets you, so that’s that. 

2. “ What the world is coming to,” says the pessimist, “ I cannot tell, 
and it seems to me very certain that no one, that is to say, no one who 
counts as anyone, really cares. When you think, as I often do, of the 
numerous opportunities of which every man, woman, and child in these 
islands, and indeed in nearly every other inhabited land on the earth, can 
take advantage, it seems impossible for me, or anyone else, to believe that 
certain people prefer to live in dirt, poverty, and obscurity. Still, they show 
their preference for such a life by the way in which they object — even to 
the extent of violence—to the ministrations of those who make it their 
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life’s work to improve the conditions of the submerged tenth, as this class 
of people has so aptly been named ” 

■T The Marian persecutions appear to have constituted a reign of terror 
in England, and were much to be deplored. They appalled all moderate 
men and women. However, in justification of the unhappy and unfor¬ 
tunate woman whose name they bear, one must say that they had their 
origin in an honest and keen desire to do what was right. Her wretched life 
was devoted to rescuing England from heretic hands, and restoring to 
Holv Church the honour that she, the Queen, deemed Her due. Shall 
we not, therefore, exercise mercy in scourging the memory of that woman ? 
No thought of pride of self-seeking was there. One cannot say the same 
of the persecutions that followed. Vanity, pride, and fear prompted and 
fed them ; the policy that dictated them had no deep roots in a ruler whose 
rdigion was never more than that of the shallowest lip-service. 

4 . Viewed through the misty glass of the future, holidays appear to us 
as foretastes of Paradise. We long for them, plan for them. We bubble 
over with excitement at the thought of them. From time to time our 
feelings break loose, and we become a pest and a nuisance even to those 
who are the most sympathetic of friends. At last the holidays arrive, and 
for the first two or three days our spirits rise to fever heat. Then the 
feeling simmers down: the days pass rapidly. Not one per cent, of our 
plans mature. The holidays are over, we heave a sigh, compounded half 
of regret and half of relief. We return to our tasks. Viewed through the 
hazelhat gathers over the past we see that liberty in a kind of sunset light, 
surrounded by a halo of tender golden affection. In time that, too, dies ; 
and with the next spring our eyes are ready to look hopefully once more 
through the clouds that hide the future. 

5. Joseph, as we will call the young man whom we met in the waiting- 
room of the station, had, we found, the misfortune to be one of a large 
family. Such a position has its advantages and its drawbacks. For 
Joseph there appear to have been more drawbacks than advantages. As a 
unit of a family, one is apt at times to be overlooked—most conveniently 

s0 _f or the system of espionage that surrounds, overshadows, and embitters 

the young life of an only child is not sufficient to cope with many children. 
Moreover, when several of these children band themselves together, the 
shelter thus afforded to the delinquent is usually sufficient to meet his 
needs. The misfortune for Joseph lay in the fact that he differed markedly 
from the rest of the family. They were of that order which products 
saints and martyrs. They did not enjoy the world themselves, but hated 
to feel that anyone else could do so. There are many such. The saints 
and martyrs never ceased to point Joseph out as a specimen over whom 
their influence had no power. They held him up both to public and to 
private scorn. When their attitude did not annoy Joseph almost to the 
point of murder and suicide, it amused him immensely. 

6. The love that the Englishman bears for the sea in all its moods, when 
it rages like an untamed beast, and when it rocks him as a little child is 
lulled in a cradle, is no mean and superficial love. It is a love, deep and 
reverent, a gift handed down to him—an heirloom, one might almost 
say—from his far-off generations of Viking ancestors. Fierce, blue-eyed 
warriors they were, living on the sea, living by the harvest they wrested 
from within and upon the waters. With their fierce spirits, their restless¬ 
ness and bravery, life for them was unconsciously one long epic. The 
stoical calm with which the English seaman of all times meets,-and has met, 
storm and tempest, shipwreck, thirst, hunger, burning sun and icy blast, 
is derived from the same stock as that uncomplaining acceptance of fate 
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with which the Viking met his doom. Both ancestor and descendant have 
exhibited the same childlike joy in a task accomplished, or a race well run 
over the trackless paths of the mighty sea. 

7. The labourers struck for an advance of half a crown a week. Their 
leader was one '1 homas Jones. The cost of living was given as a reason 
for this demand, and many of the men declared their inability to make 
two ends meet. Undoubtedly, there was considerable distress in the 
district. The decision to strike had been made the previous week, when 
Thomas Jones was elected as spokesman at the meeting. Flour had risen 
in price, so had meat and tea. Milk was dearer than it had been last year. 
Jones was understood by our reporter to be the son of the well-known 
Eiias Jones who figured in the agitation of 1894, when local trouble occurred 
over the dismissal of a labourer on account of insubordination. Unless 
something is done speedily to bring masters and men together to effects 
compromise, it is likely that we shall hear more of this strike. The advance 
asked for docs not seem to an outsider to be an exorbitant demand, but the 
masters say that they will not budge from their former decision. 

8. Ever since he was ten years old, the subject of our sketch had taken 
an interest in ships. His mother had read to him stories of the sea, yarns 
of the sailors of olden times, of the press gang and the old three-deckers. 
At this age he began to put his ideas into practice, and we are told that 
the family was annoyed even by models and necessary lumber left lying 
about the house. People asked what the boy was about. An aunt 
reproached the mother, and attributed all this untidiness to her foolish 
encouragement of what we now recognize as genius. With that inordinate 
feminine love of neatness and appearance, this woman thought more of 
keeping a house in good order than of stimulating a tendency in the lad 
towards the expression of his bent. But his genius would out. From the 
models of old-fashioned ships he now turned to the construction of models 
illustrating his ideas. He turned steam to his purpose, and clothed his 
creations in iron. The family was more incensed than ever. At last his 
father was compelled, partly by pressure from the feminine members of 
the family, and partly from pure sympathy with the youth, to place an 
outhouse at his disposal. 

9. There is a complaint all over the kingdom as to the excessive passenger 
charges in railways. The old penny-a-mile standard and the boon of 
excursion fares have gone. Even the goods traffic is affected by this rise 
in charges, and traders endeavour to avoid sending commodities by rail. 
If an adequate and convenient motor transport system could be introduced 
and kept free from the greed of profiteers, now would be the proper time 
to bring the railway companies to their senses. It has been shown here 
and there that the only argument to which profiteers will listen is the 
boycott. In a London area recently the women of the district refused to 
purchase sundry goods, and the immediate consequence was the reduction 
in price of those goods. A railway company has a right to reasonable 
profits, but not to exorbitant gains. It is by no means clear that the 
railway employees are being benefited by these high charges. The question 
arises, where is the money going ? Is it being spent on new stock ? Is it 
going into the pockets of shareholders ? We ask for this information in 
vain. Last week a man proved that he could send his goods from X to Y 
more cheaply by a hired horse conveyance than by rail, and he added 
satirically that the speed was favourable when compared with that of 
certain southern lines. The public will gradually cease to trouble the 
railways with their presence, and then the way will be clear for efficient 
motor services. 
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10. We left London at 11 a.m., and rising steadily in the air reached 
the altitude desirable for the flight. Below us we could sec in a wide 
panorama, fields, woods, rivers, and towns—the last named lying like 
dark patches on a green carpet. Our pilot kept up a uniform rate of speed, 
and did not vary height or direction. Turning towards our starting point 
we could see the haze of London like a smoke upon the ground ; before 
us we could perceive a silvery surface that we knew was the sea. The 
splendid machine in which we were being transported worked rhythmically 
and with power. Nearer and nearer came the silvery streak. London 
smoke was lost to sight. The panoroma below changed its character ; 
now it was half earth, half water ; now all water. We were over the sea. 
The comfort of the modern aeroplane is wonderful. Every appointment 
that can be contrived for the passenger is there, and seated in my easy 
chair I envied no more the imaginary people of my childhood's reading, 
those miserable travellers perched perilously on the magic carpet, or the 
trembling wretch in the roc’s claw. Now Paris, so to speak, hove in sight. 
\ change was felt rather than heard in the vast purr of the engine. The 
earth came up to meet us. The chair in which 1 sat tilted forward ; a 
vibration, a trembling ; we were at our destination. 
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“ Brevity is the soul of wit. — Hamlet, Act 2, Sc. 2. 

Many wise things are bound up in short speech. Sophocles. • 
In the 0 leading of causes nothing pleases so much as brevity ” 

1 Pliny the Youngbr, 
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We have now reached the stage in which we may attempt a more 
lengthy and complicated narrative, and make a true precis of it. 
It is as well to recall that our difficulties do not lie in the actual 
number of words to be condensed, but in the number of important 
and relatively important facts contained in the manuscript. Out 
of a total of six hundred words we may find that one-half is concerned 
only with irrelevant matter. On the other hand, perhaps not more 
than one-quarter can be passed over as of no account. It is 
clear, therefore, that a long document may yield only a very 
short’ precis, while a short narrative may require a comparatively 

long precis. . 'aj 

Study carefully the procedure adopted in the following 


exercises :■ 


EXERCISE I. 


Make a precis of the following narrative 

What it is declared will be the most wonderful air machine ever 
constructed is, according to a decision now made by the French 
Government, to be built secretly in the Peugeot factory. Thirl 
follows upon the success—much greater than has been allowed 
to leak out—of the four-screwed helicopter designed by M. Oemi- 
chen, who has made more than one hundred brief ascents in vertical- 
flight machines. His most recent single-engined helicopter, whid 
has been winning official prizes for circular and weight-1"” 
flights, has now been acquired by the French Government. 

In the centre of this new “ Hush-hush ” craft will be a “ batt 
of engines. Individually they will not be of high power, but coll 
tively they will exercise a tremendous driving force upon the fq 
great lifting-vanes, which will be located at each corner of 
machine. 
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When the machine is high aloft, should one of the motors break 
down there will be no question of a fall. All the pilot will do is 
to accelerate the other engines which are still running, and thus 
make up for the loss in power caused by the stoppage of the one 

un * t _which a mechanic will set about repairing in the air. For the 

first time in any vertical-flight craft, provision is to be made in 
this new machine for carrying passengers as well as crew. —Daily 

Chronicle , 1st Oct., 1924. 

1 Read through the narrative very carefully. You will find 
uDo'n so doing that the subject matter concerns an air machine to 
he built by France. Bearing that main fact in mind we ask : “ Why 
is it to be built ? ” “ What is it like ? ” “ Has it any special 

advantages ? ” . , , , 

2. In order to answer these questions we may read through our 

article again, and as we do so, underline any points that appear to 
offer an answer to the questions 

What it is declared will be the most wonderful air machine ever 
constructedTs^according to a decision now made by the French 
Government, to be built secretly in the Peugeot factory. This 
followjTupon the success—much greater than has been allowed 
toTeak out—of the four-screwed helicopter designed by M. Oerni- 
chen.who has made more than one hundred brief ascents in vertical- 
flight machines. His most recent single-engined helicopter, which 
has been winning official prizes for circular and weight-lifting 
flights, has now been acquired by the French Government. 

In the centre of this new “ Hush-hush ” craft will be a “ battery ” 
of eneinesTTndividually they will not be of high power, but collec- 
tively they will exercise a tremendous driving force upon the four 
great lifting-vanes, which will be located at each corner of the 

machine. 

When the machine is high aloft, should one of the motors break 
down, there will be no ques tion of a fall. All the pilot will do is 
to accelerate the other engines which are_still runn ing, and th us 
make up for the loss in power caused by the stoppage of the one 
unit—which a mechanic will set about’repairing in the air. For the 
fust time in any vertical-flight craft, provision is to b e made in 
this new machine foTcarrying passengers as well as crew —Daily 
Chronicle , 1st Oct., 1924. 

3. Our next step is to extract from the mass and assemble these 
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relevant remarks. The student may do this on a piece of rough 
paper. The items will appear as follows 

What is declared most wonderful air machine—to be 
built secretly—French Government— following success of 
M. Oemichen’s machines. # „ I 

Same Government acquired his single-engined helicopter- 

prize winner. . . ., i 

New craft has “ battery of engines— individually l ow 
powe r—collectively great driving force on lifting-vanes— ‘ 
3 *1 one motor breaks down—others supply power—no question 

of fall. 4a 

First time in vertical-flight machine—provision for pas¬ 
sengers. I 



We have extracted our points, but even so they are not ready to 
be written up. Observe that the first group of notes tells us of the 
machine to be built; the second mentions M. Oemichen’s prize 5 
machine ; the third goes back to a detailed description of the new 
secret machine, while the fourth adds an entirely new fact to our 

knowledge. . . IH 

4. This broken order will not serve us, since in the precis we must 

deal with all related points in one group. # I 

We ought, of course, to mention M. Oemichen first, since the 
reason for the undertaking of the new machine by the Government 
is the success of that inventor’s former work. Let us, therefore, 
go back, and, by means of numbers, indicate the order in which S 
we intend to deal with the facts in the precis itself. 

5. The student will have noticed that the article contains very 

little irrelevant matter. The total number of words is approxi- 
mately 220, and the ideal precis ought to work out to about one-1 
third of that number, namely, to between 73 and 80 words. We are, 
however, not restricted to any actual word limit. . | 

6. The heading of the precis is our next consideration. The 
following is suggested. Perhaps the student can improve upon it j 

Precis of an article on a new French air machine. J 


7. The actual Precis :— 

Precis of an Article on a New French Air Machine: 

Following the success of M. Oemichen’s helicopters, one of whi 
they had acquired, the French Government decided to build secre 
the supposedly most wonderful air machine yet invented. 

The machine carried centrally a battery of engines, i 
of low power, but collectively exercising great driving “ 
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machine’s lifting-vanes. Should one engine break down, accelera¬ 
tion of the others prevented the fall of this vertical-flight craft ; 
the first of its kind to accommodate passengers. 

(No. of words, 76.) 

It will be noticed that our precis is within the word limit we set 
ourselves. Students are recommended to study the means by which 
this has been done. 

Notes—(a) It is unnecessary to go into details of M. Oemichen’s 
past successes. To mention them is sufficient. 

(b) Note the ambiguity of the following sentence in the original 

. . the four great lifting-vanes which will be located at 

each corner of the machine.” 

Are there four vanes at each corner or one vane at each of four 
corners ? We do not know, therefore we must not commit ourselves 
on the point and create an ambiguity in the mind of the person 
who reads our precis. It is enough to say that the engines exert 
force on the lifting-vanes. 

(c) We are told that M. Oemichen built helicopters, but ice are 
not told that the new, secretly built machine is one of that type. 
It may have been, and probably was such a one, but we must not 
say so unless that fact is definitely stated. It is sufficient to state 
that it is a new “ air machine.” 

(d) The remarks about the mechanic mending motors in the air 
is not important. Let him mend them where he can. All that 
really matters is that the failure of one engine will not cause the 
machine to fall. 

(e) Lastly, we need not mention that the machine will accommo¬ 
date passengers as well as crew. The presence of the crew is cer¬ 
tainly necessary ; the point is that the type of machine under 
consideration has not hitherto carried passengers ; the new machine 
will do so. 

EXERCISE II. 

Make a precis of the following narrative :— 

Lord Thomson, the Air Minister, told yesterday how, in the 
wonderful tour from which he has just returned, he flew 2,599 
miles in eight days, to the borders of Iraq and back, without a single 
hitch or violation of the time-table. He described these features 
of the tour as proof of “ the magnificent organization and efficiency 
of the British Air Forces ” in the countries visited. 

Stating that he found the internal condition of Iraq very peaceful, 
and the country more prosperous than in many periods of its history, 
Lord Thomson attributed the result in very large measure to the 
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action of the airmen. “ Bombing,” he said “ is only done after 
due warning. Every care is taken to avoid hurting the innocent 
and this weapon is far more discriminating than long-range shell! 

an instance of the good effects of bombing, as thus carried out 
the Minister recounted his experiences at Suleimani, a town closi 
•o the Iraq-Persian frontier. Seven months ago all but 700 of the 
population of 20,000 had fled, as refugees, from the attacks of 
focal turbulent chiefs. Then action was taken by the Air Force 
with the result that when he visited the town there was again a 
population of 17,000. “ Thousands of the inhabitants, 1 ” he said 

“ rushed wildly to meet us when the aeroplane descended. On 
getting out of the machine I was presented with a horse, and rode 
in state around the town. The procession was so long that at the 
end, when we had made the circuit, we had caught up our own tail. 
Deputations offered us their gratitude, and told us how the presence 
of our airmen had freed them from menace and robbery. 

“ Bombing,” added the Minister, “ is kept at an absolute mini¬ 
mum, and the number of casualties is extraordinarily slight. There 
is no desire to bomb, or to do anything to these people in the way of 
repression. The only object is to maintain law and order. It i 8 
not the actual destruction, of which there is very little, that produces 
the results ; it is the moral effect of this swift, unknown weapon 
this all-seeing eye, that inspires these people with wonder and fear! 
In the case of the town I visited the action of the airmen saved very 
many lives, and it could have been accomplished by no punitive 

expedition.” 

One of those romances that are unique to the administration 
of the British Empire was disclosed to Lord Thomson when he was 
at Kirkuk, where there is a garrison composed of Arab levies. 11 1 
found there,” he said, “ one of the finest and best-mounted cavalry 
regiments I have seen in all my military experience. It is com¬ 
manded by an old British V.C., Colonel Lawrence, formerly of the 
18th Hussars, who himself raised this magnificent regiment of Arab 
levies, mounted on almost pure-bred Arab horses.” 

On the return journey Lord Thomson flew direct from Bagdad 
straight across the desert. “ This desert route,” he said, “ is just 
a furrow, but you have the sensation and the knowledge that you 
are travelling along a real aerial highway, and it is the existence of 
such highways that is the true foundation of aerial expansion. 
Once w r e landed to pick up petrol. The machine came down in 
the desert, within a few feet of a small concrete dome with a metal 
top. This was unscrewed, and a miraculous flow of petrol came 
up out of the desert.” i§|i 
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There are several of these supply stations along the “ aerial high¬ 
way ” of the desert, but Lord Thomson added that their presence 
and positions were not widely advertised, because, as he explained, 
“ some of the Arab Sheiks have acquired Ford cars ! "—Daily 
Chronicle , nth Oct., 1924. 

1. When we read through the narrative given above, we notice 
first of all that it differs considerably in its form from the article in 
Exercise I. The difference lies in the fact that, whereas the first 
exercise contained scarcely any irrelevant matter, the second one 
is full of interesting, chatty, and picturesque details. The soul of 
the novice will yearn for the inclusion in his precis of the sentence 
telling of the procession catching its own tail. It is delightfully 
innocent and kittenish; but out of place in a precis. One admits, 
too, the attraction of Colonel Lawrence’s Arab cavalry. But none 
of these details may appear in the precis for the reason that the 
argument of the narrative is “ The efficiency of the British Air Force 
in Iraq.” It needs only a little common sense to realize that the 
details we have mentioned are irrelevant to that main idea. 

2. Having determined upon the theme of the article, we can 
proceed to underline the points dealing with that theme. 

Lord Thomson, the Air Minister, told yesterday how, in the 
wonderful - tour from which he has just returned, he flew 2,599 
miles in e ight days, to the bord ers of Iraq and back, without a single 
hitch or violation ofjhe time-table. He described these features 
of the tour as proo f of “ the magnificent organization and efficiency 
of the Br itish Air Forces ” in the countries visited. 

Stating that he found the internal condition of Iraq very peaceful, 
and th e country more prosperous than in many periods of its history, 
Lord Thomson attributed the result in very large measure to the 
action of the airmen. “ Bombing,” he said, “ is only done after 
due warning. Every care is take n to avoid hurting the innocent, 
and this weapon is far more discriminating than long-range shell- 
firing/’ 

As an instance of the good effects of bombing, as thus carried out, 
the Minister recounted his experiences at Suleimani, a town close 
to the Iraq-Persian frontier. Seven months ago all but 700 of the 
population of 20,000 h ad fled, as refugees, from the attacks of 
local turbulent chiefs. Then action was taken by the Air Force, 
with the result that when he visited the town there was again a 
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population of 17,00c. “ Thousands of the inhabitants, 1 ” he said 

“ rushed wildly :o meet us when the ae roplane descended. On 
getting out of the machine I was presented with a horseTand rode 
in state around the town Lie procession was so long that at the 
end, when we had made the circuit, we had caught up our own tail. 
Deputations offered us their gratit ude, and told us how the pres ent 
of our airmen had fre ed then) from menace and robbery. " 

” Tlombmg?’ added the Minister, “ is kept at an absolute mini, 
mum, and the number of casualties is extraordinarily slight] Th^ 
is no desire to bomb, or to do anything to these people in the w ay of 
repression. The only object is to mai ntain law and order. TTia 
not the actual destruction, of which there is very little, that [Troduces 
the results ; it is the moral effect of this swift, unknow n weapon 
thls~ail-seeing eye, that inspires these people with wonder andfear. 
In the case of the town I visited the action of the airmen saved very 
many lives, and it could ha v e been accomplished by no punitive 

expedition.” 

One of those romances that are unique to the administration 
of the British Empire was disclosed to Lord Thomson when he was 
at Kirkuk, where there is a garrison composed of Arab levies. “I 
found there,” he said, “ one of the finest and best-mounted cavalry 
regiments I have seen in all my military experience. It is com¬ 
manded by an old British V.C., Colonel Lawrence, formerly of the 
18th Hussars, who himself raised this magnificent regiment of Arab 
levies, mounted on almost pure-bred Arab horses.” 

On the return journey Lord Thomson flew direct from Bagdad 

straight across the desert. “ This desert route,” he said, “ is just 

a furrow, but you have the sensation and the knowledge that you 

are travelling along a real aerial hig hwa y, and it is the existence of 

such highways that is the true foundation of aerial expansion. 
Once we landed to pick up petrol. The machine came down in 

the des ert, with in a fe w feet of a sm all concrete dome with a metal 
top . This was unscr ewed, and a miraculous flow of petrol came 
up out of the desert.” 

There are several of these supply stat ions along the “ aerial high¬ 
way ” of the desert, but Lord Thomson added that their presence 
and positions were not wid ely advertised, because, as he explained, 
“ some of the Arab Sheiks have acquired Ford cars ! ”—Daily 
Chronicle , nth Oct., 1924. 
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3. Next the following outline can be made:— 

Lord Thomson, Air Minister, October, 1924—described his 
air journey to Iraq and the return. No violation of time¬ 
table—he acknowledged “ magnificent organization and effi- 

1 ^ ciency of British Air Force ” in countries visited. Found Iraq 
more internally peaceful and prosperous than it had been for 
ages. Speaker attributed peace to airmen. 

‘ Bombing done after warning—better effect than long-range 

2 l firin g* 

Effects instanced in Suleimani on Iraq-Persian frontier. Seven 
months ago, only 700 out of 20,000 inhabitants were left owing 
to brigand raids. Air Force took action—people returned. 
Deputation from town expressed gratitude to speaker when 
he alighted. 

r Bombing casualties, minimum—moral effect, maximum. Su- 
l\ perior to punitive expedition—as means of control. 

^In returning, Ld. T. followed “ aerial highway from Bagdad 
through desert.” Petrol concealed in desert under dome¬ 
s'' shaped concrete erections. Supplies kept secret owing to 
depredations by Arab Sheiks if positions known. 

4. Looking over the notes shown above, we find that there are 
two sections dealing with the effects of bombing. Since they 
deal with one idea, the two should be put together, and should be 
placed immediately after the point dealing with the peaceful con¬ 
ditions of the country, since they explain how those conditions were 
brought about. We will, therefore, number in logical order the 
points shown in § 3. 

5. Since the article contains about 600 words, the precis ought 
not to exceed 200 words in length. 

6. For a heading to the precis we suggest:— 

Pricis of an article on the efficiency of the British Air Force 
abroad. 

7. We are now ready to make the fair copy of our precis :— 


Precis of an Article on the Efficiency of the British Air 

Force Abroad. 

In October, 1924, Lord Thomson, Air Minister, describing his 
aerial journey to and from Iraq, stated that his adherence to the 
prescribed time-table proved the efficiency of the British Air Force 
abroad, to which, also, he attributed the present peaceful and pros¬ 
perous internal conditions of Iraq. 

Bombing, carried out after due warning and with every considera- 
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tion for the innocent, was superior in moral effect to long-ranw 
firing or any other form of punitive expedition. The Air Force, 
added Lord Thomson, did not aim at repression or destruction 
but only at the maintenance of law and order. The conditions of 
Suleimani on the Iraq-Persian frontier were quoted in proof 0 f 
the value of the Air Force. The attacks of local brigands reduced 
thp town from 20,000 to 700 inhabitants, of whom the majority 
returned after the Air Force had taken action. On his arrival, 
deputations from the town expressed gratitude to the speaker. 

The return journey from Bagdad through the desert was referred 
to as being along an aerial highway. . Owing to the depredations 
on petrol stores made by sheiks owning motor-cars, the airmen’s 
supplies in the desert were concealed in secretly placed concrete 

erections. 096 words.) 

N ote —\t is necessary to mention the date of the speech, namely, 
October, 1924, since it cannot be taken for granted that the reader 
knows when Lord Thomson was Air Minister, and the fact that he 
did hold that position adds to the value of his remarks. 

EXERCISE III. | 

Make a precis of the following article 

“ The British Isles now hold 50 millions, gasping for room and 
opportunity. Canada comes next with nine millions, and is filling 
her empty acres with many foreigners, as well as men of British 
birth. Australia holds six million white men, South Africa not 
two millions, New Zealand perhaps a million and a half.” How 
is a redistribution of this population within the four corners of the 
Empire to be brought about ? 

One direction in which British capital in men and money might 
be usefully employed is the cultivation of cotton in Queensland. 
Lancashire consumes four million bales of cotton every year. 
She draws her supplies principally from the United States, whose 
exportable surplus is rapidly diminishing. At present the Empire 
is producing about 5 per cent, of the type of raw cotton required 
by Lancashire. It might be enormously increased in Australia. 

During the past four years the cotton production of Queensland 
has multiplied one thousandfold, though it is the work of less than 
10,000 farmers on a little less than 100,000 acres. Queensland could 
treble her production on an average holding of 30 acres per farmer, 
and, if within the next decade it were possible to develop even 50 
per cent, of the land suitable for cotton growing, she could produce 
one out of every two bales that Lancashire consumes.— Dotty 
Chronicle , 10th Nov., 1924. 
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1. The extract from which we now wish to write our precis 
differs in character from those of the preceding exercises, in that it 
contains not one chief idea, but several ideas very closely related. 
We find them set out in the following order 

(a) The distribution of British Empire population. 

(b ) The supplies of raw cotton for Lancashire. 

(c) Suggestion for employing population in growing cotton 

for Lancashire. 


2. We find that very little of the article is to be discarded, there¬ 
fore it will not be an easy task to reduce the 216 words of the original 
to about 72 in the precis. We shall be compelled to study our 
phraseology attentively. 

^ Having read our narrative very carefully, we may pick out the 
following as being the most important points 

(а) The British Isles overpopulated—hold some 50 million 
people. 

(б) Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand underpopu¬ 
lated_Canada taking in foreigners. Redistribution of British 

populations required. 

(c) Possible solution to be found in growing of cotton— 
Queensland (Aus.). U.S.A. so far supplied most of Lancashire’s 
annual four million bales. U.S.A. exportable surplus rapidly 
diminishing. 

(d) Empire now produces 5 per cent, of kind Lancashire wants. 
British labour and capital expended on only half Queensland 
could produce half Lancashire’s annual demand. 


4. There will be no need for us to number the points given above. 
They are in logical order, since, when extracting them from the 
bulk of the article, we moved the remark telling how Queensland 
could be made to produce the cotton required (namely, by British 
capital and labour), and brought it into conjunction with the remark 
telling us how much the colony could produce. In its original 
position, the suggestion is separated from its possible results by at 
least 50 words, giving details of U.S.A. and the quantity of cotton 
now produced within the Empire. 

5. It is not necessary to name the colonies one by one, as shown 
in Note 3 ( b ), especially as three of them do not appear again. We 
can refer to them as “ the greater colonies.” 

6. As a heading to the precis we suggest:— 

Precis of an article on the unequal distribution of the British 

Empire Population , and a suggested remedy . 
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7 . We do not know who was speaking (or writing) on the subject 
so we must introduce cur precis by some non-committal phrase* 
such as : It was stated that . • . gj 9 ' 

Our precis will appear as follows :— 

Precis of an Article on the Unequal Distribution of the 
British Empire Population, and a Suggested Remedy, 

It was stated that a redistribution of population was necessary 
to relieve congestion in Britain, and to supply the underpopulated 

greater colonies. _ # 

Lancashire drew annually about four million bales of raw cotton 
from America, whose exportable surplus was rapidly decreasing. 

Two needs would be met, it was suggested, if British men and 
money were employed in cotton growing in Queensland, since half 
the suitable land there would supply 50 per cent, of Lancashire’s 
demands in place of the present Empire contribution of 5 per cent. 

Notes— 1. The precis, containing 80 words, slightly exceeds the 
limit of one-third ; but it could not be further reduced without 
employing the forbidden form of telegraphic English, or becoming 
obscure in meaning. 

2. It is not necessary to state the number of farmers now engaged 
in cotton growing, nor the area in acres under cultivation. We must 
indicate, however, how much could be done even with half the land. 
An intelligent reader can deduce for himself how much might be 
done if all the suitable land were employed. 

EXERCISES A. 

% 

Make a precis, roughly one-third the length of the original, of each 
of the following articles. Students are advised to look carefully 
for any footnotes that may be appended to the exercises, as such 
notes are set out for their guidance:— 

1. Captain Frank Hurley was one of Shackleton’s lieutenants in his last 
great adventure towards the South Pole. When Hurley and the bulk of 
the expedition were marooned on Elephant Island, waiting for the rescue 
which the heroic efforts of their chief made possible, he and his comrades 
half frozen and always on the edge of starvation, dreamed dreams of a 
country so hot that the water steamed, and planned an expedition to New 
Guinea if they should get out of their perilous predicament. 

The little band came back to civilization to find the world at war, and 
all of them took their share in it. At the end Hurley, who had served in 
France and Flanders and Palestine, found that the expedition as originally 
planned was tragically impossible. Some of the men who had hoped to 
take part in it were dead, others crippled. Hurley alone remained fit and 
well, and when things had settled down he set out with five white men and 
a party of natives to explore the land which is, perhaps, the largest of the 
uncharted areas of the earth. 
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In Pearls and Savages Captain Hurley gives a vivacious account of 
the expedition. The volume is handsomely and profusely illustrated, for 

the author is an accomplished photographer. 

For the first time in the history of exploration the ship which was the 
headquarters was equipped with wireless powerful enough to keep the party 
' constant communication with the homeland, in this case Australia. A 
seaplane was carried and was of great service. 

The natives fled to the jungle at the approach of the ship, but gifts of 
axes and empty petrol tins lured them back. These primitive folk are 
entirely destitute of utensils of any description beyond bamboo and a few 
water baskets made by folding the sheath of a palm. 

Some of the customs of the coast people are weirdly eccentric. In the 
Coira district widows take off their clothes and cover themselves with white 
pipeclay from head to foot. The period of morning lasts a year. Among 
another tribe a bereaved woman becomes literally a grass widow. 

This strange mourning garb is girdled about the body. It clasps the 
waist, and then falls in long tresses behind. In addition to this is a cap 
which fits the head closely and flows down in a profusion of combed-out 
fibre which mingles with the grass of the train. 

Captain Hurley was collecting specimens for the Australian Museum, 
and his most difficult task was securing a skull shrine with its complete 
complement of skulls. The social position of a warrior in the Duba Daima 
tribe is determined by the number of skulls inherited from his father. By 
this standard Gormier, whose rack contained thirty-six fine trophies of enemies 
killed and eaten in war, was the chief of the able-bodied warriors, and no 
Prime Minister more fully appreciated the dignity and responsibility of his 
position. In the end the pertinacious explorer contrived to achieve his 
purpose, but only by single contributions from each of the family treasures. 
—Daily' Chronicle, 6th Oct., 1924. 

2. The position of Governments in relation to power development was 
discussed at considerable length yesterday at the resumed World Power 
Conference at the British Empire Exhibition. No fewer than nine papers 

on the subject were submitted. , _ . .. 

Dealing with Government co-operation within the British Empire, Sir 
Philip Lloyd-Greame, M.P., said it was to the interests of the Governments 
of all parts of the Empire to encourage and foster the fullest develop¬ 
ment of power undertakings within their territories. It was largely a ques¬ 
tion of finance, and clearly a case for Government assistance. The central 
Government, he said, would best secure rapid and efficient development 
of power not by itself creating and operating power undertakings, but by 
encouraging and assisting the enterprise of others. Under the Trade 
Facilities Act, the Overseas Trade and Credit Act, and Insurance Acts the 
home Government could promote power development on a large scale in 
Britain and in the Dominions, so that one further link could be forged in 
the chain binding together all parts of the Empire. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the United States, was 
not present, but a paper was submitted by him in which he described 
electric energy as the greatest power that had ever come into the hands of 
man. The energy and vitality of the electric power industry, he contended, 
depended on private enterprise. It was the business of a Government to 
regulate and control, not to manage or operate. In the stress of inter¬ 
national competition, that nation would progress fastest and farthest which 
left its people freest from hampering restrictions. 

Mr. A. T. Hadley, ex-President of Yale University, said that no invention 
of importance in the past century had originated under Government 
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r^ime. Governments had always been backward in developing com. 
mcrcial improvements. Dire* State management was more costly than 
private management, and the State was far more likely to tax industry and 
its customers than to develop industry. Government through poUtica 
corrupted the railways, and the railways corrupted politics. It would be 
little short of suicide to allow the electrical industry to be taken B 
the hands of private enterprise.— Westminster Gazette , 4th July, 1924. 

Note .—In the above extract we find the following statement: 

“ . . . was discussed at considerable length yesterday.” 

The reader of the precis, not having the original document before 
him, will not know to what day “ yesterday ” refers. It is necessary 
to look for some date by which the word yesterday may be identified. 
At the foot of the extract is found the date 4th July, 1924, so “ yester-' 
dav ” must have been 3rd July, 1924. 

In the precis, therefore, one would state: “ . . . was discussed 
on 3rd July, 1924 . . '.;IH 

3. The flare-up in Egypt over the Sudan question seems on the way to 
die down. Zaglul Pasha, the Premier, who resigned with his whole 
Cabinet in protest against Lord Parmoor’s declaration that Great Britain 
would not give the Sudan up, has withdrawn his resignation at King Fuad's 
request. The ostensible ground was that, haying been supported in the 
Chamber by all parties, including the Opposition, Zaglul must retain the 
Crown’s confidence. But a collaterial reason, of course, is that as against 
Great Britain resignation could yield no results. It is a matter of com. 
parative indifference to her whether Zaglul or some other Egyptian directs 
the Egyptian Government; but it is not a matter of indifference to Zaglul, 

Mr. MacDonald was questioned yesterday 1 about Egypt and the Sudan 
in the House of Commons, and replied in effect that, since the matter 
remained to be negotiated, the less said about it, the better would be the 
atmosphere for negotiation. It is obvious, indeed, that a repetition of 
scenes like that in the Egyptian Chamber last Saturday would not help 
negotiation forward. 

The Sudan is important to Egypt, since it controls the Nile water-supply 
and she has a claim to partnership since she shared in its reconquest! 
Zaglul’s account of this share is, indeed, absurdly overstated. She could 
never have paid for the enterprise but for British restoration of her 
finances; and she could never have seen it carried out against the formidable 
Dervishes but for British military and supply organization, a British 
general, British troops, and the British officering of native troops, of whom 
the best were not Egyptian but Sudanese. For practical purposes it was a 
British, not an Egyptian, conquest; and it would be a monstrous thing if 
we used it to hand back the Sudanese to the Egyptian oppression, which 
their own bravery had previously shaken off. The ultimate trend of our 
policy should be towards Sudanese local autonomy in various forms; but 
while the administration may thus become less British than it is, it should 
not become more Egyptian. :<& 

Yet, for the reasons given at the beginning of the last paragraph, a voice 
must be preserved for Egypt in Sudanese affairs; and now that she has 
ceased to be the British protectorate which she was, in effect, for thirty 
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1 See note to previous exercise. 
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■ears a formal arrangement is required different from that which had 
hitherto served the purpose well enough. It is Egypt who needs a re- 
n^ement, not we ; we are ensconced in the Sudan, and find no difficulty 
3 far as Egypt is concerned, in staying there. When this bedrock fact 
comes home, as it eventually must, to Egyptian politicians, they may 
be expected to approach the negotiation from a more practical angle. We, 
on our side, can well afford a fair compromise.— Daily Chronicle, ist July, 

l9 ^The Mauretania , the second of the three giant Cunard liners con¬ 
verted to use oil fuel, made during the week-end a most successful voyage 
on her new fuel from Newcastle to Southampton, where she was berthed 

vesterday morning. 

' With the Aquitania already converted, and the Bercngaria, which will 
shortly be ready, the Mauretania will be employed in the company’s express 
service between Southampton, Cherbourg, and New' York, the three vessels 
representing a total gross tonnage of over 129,000 and a joint passenger 
accommodation for over 7,000. The Mauretania has always been one of 
the most famous of “ Ocean Greyhounds,” holding as she does the “ Hlue 
Ribbon ” of the Atlantic, and it is confidently hoped that her own speed 
record will be broken by the substitution of oil for coal fuel. The work 
of conversion was undertaken by her builders, Messrs. Swan, Hunter, 
and Wigham Richardson (Limited), of Wallsend. The coal bunkers, 
extending the full length of the four boiler-rooms on each side of the 
vessel have been sub-divided and suitably strengthened for the carriage of 
about’5,350 tons of oil, the Wallsend-Howden system of oil burning being 
installed. The liquid is drawn first from the storage tanks to the settling 
tanks, and thence through steam-heaters to the boilers. The ship’s 
engineer staff for coal firing was 446. With oil, stokers and trimmers 

having been eliminated, it is 175. 

The scenes on the Tyne when the great vessel left her moorings were 
remarkable. The noise and clatter of the yards were temporarily stilled 
while the workers crowded to see the ship, which has always been the pride 
of Tvneside. With four tugs hauling on the hawsers and three more acting 
for braking and steering purposes, the 31,000 tons of steel-encased luxury 
were skilfully steered down the six miles of river which separates Wallsend 
from the sea. No easy task on a stream crowded with shipping and only 
some three hundred yards wide. She was towed stern first, and was 
turned at the widest part of the river, opposite Tyne Docks. Crowds 
gathered at North and South Shields, and every available inch of space was 

occupied along both banks by cheering people. 

During the period of conversion the state-rooms and accommodation 
throughout the ship were thoroughly renovated, many additions being made 
to the already beautiful interior. One of the most notable alterations has 
been the introduction of a parquet floor for dancing in the centre of the 
lounge. The whole of the state-room accommodation has been laid with 
new carpets ; many of the en suite rooms have been repanelled with silk, and 
numerous bathrooms have been added.— Morning Post, 14th March, 1922 

Note .—Notice the use of the word “ week-end ” in the above 
extract. The date of the article, namely, 14th March, does not 
help us very much in the identifying of that “ week-end.” In our 
precis it would be as well to say: “The Mauretania , about 
14th March, 1922, made . . The word “about” does not tie us 
down to any particular date and yet is sufficient for our purpose. 
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5. Mr. Baldwin announced in the House of Commons yesterday that 1 
protocol had been signed, whereby our Treaty with King Feisul of I ' 
should end when that country joins the League of Nations, and in 
event within four years of the signing of peace with Turkey. 

An announcement had been made that day by Sir Percy Cox in Bagdad 
with the full auiho, sty of the Government and the approval of King Feisul 
and his Government. The announcement stated that last autumn it wa. 


twenty vears, subject to periodical revision at the desire of either party, nr* 
vided for the establishment of an independent constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice and assistance from Great 
Britain. Since then the Iraq Government had made great strides alontr 
the path of independent and stable existence, and had been able successfully 
to assume administrative responsibility. # 

Both parties being equally anxious that the commitments and responsi 
bilities of the British Government in respect of Iraq should be terminated' 
as soon as possible, it was considered that the period of the Treaty i n it* 
present form could conveniently be shortened. It had been decided to 
bring about the necessary modifications by means of a Protocol, which 
would be subject to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. Nothing i n 
the Protocol would prevent a fresh agreement from being concluded, with 
a view to regulate the subsequent relations between the parties. 

When the Treaty had been ratified, His Britannic Majesty, added Mr 
Baldwin, would be bound to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations as soon as possible. Th e 
Government would be in a position to take this step on fulfilment of the 
two conditions of the delimitation of the frontiers of Iraq and the estab. 
lishment of a stable Government in accordance with the organic law. 
There is every reason to hope that both these conditions would be fulfilled 
at no distant date. 

The effect of these arrangements, continued Mr. Baldwin, was that if 
the conditions were fulfilled, the Government would be in a position to 
support an application by Iraq for membership of the League of Nations 
which implied full and complete independence, at any time within a 
maximum of four years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 

He took that opportunity of expressing the deep appreciation of the 
Government for the distinguished and devoted services of Sir Percy Cox 
and all the officers who had co-operated with him in circumstances of 
great difficulty and, in some cases in the past, of personal danger. (Cheers.) 
He felt sure that the House would agree that the step which had been 
taken that day was a fitting culmination to the great work which Sir Percy 
Cox had performed during 30 years in the service of the Crown. (Cheers.) 
—Daily Chronicle , 4th May, 1923. . y*|g| 

6. The Association of Technical Teachers met at Newcastle yesterday, 
and heard a suggestive address from Mr. F. C. Clarke, of the West Ham 
Technical College. Technical instruction has made great strides in Great 
Britain during the past quarter of a century—much greater than people 
not directly concerned in it are often aware. Too many employers still 
assume that it can teach nothing which would not be better learned in 
their own works ; while others, who are more favourable to it in theory, 
have not realized how far the staffs of British technical schools have 
progressed in practice. 1 HH 

The first impulse of the older educational world towards technical 
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hine was to regard it as an upstart poor relation. Nor was this then 
^'ustified. For setting out in the first instance merely to teach workers 
unJ n money, it was not concerned to make them better human beings 
t0 more intelligent citizens. But at a later stage, and in the light of the 
° f erience gained, it began to appear that technical instruction had an 
^ucational va j ue ; that training children’s hands and eyes trained their 
6 nds also ; and that for a good many it actually opened doors to higher 
JT'elopment such as no amount of bookwork alone could unlock. Several 
e t teachers, like Dr. Kerschensteiner of Munich, arose to develop this 
j n t ^ e pre-war period ; Sanderson, at Oundle, made it one of the 
Vl iding ideas in a great public school ; and it undoubtedly inspires some 
8 f the best work done in our technical institutions to-day. 

Yet the Board of Education still crabs it. Its regulations seem directed 
to drawing a sharp line between the secondary school, which may be as 
cultured as it chooses, and the technical school, which must be strictly 
vocational and must confine itself to instructing the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water how to hew and draw more skilfully. A good example is 
the veto, which is almost always imposed upon technical schools, against 
teaching'any language but English. This not only implies a deliberate 
narrowing of culture for the technical student, but creates a most serious 
and needless obstacle to his further progress, if he so develops, towards a 

^We^agree with Mr. Clarke that these restrictions are bad. Manual 
and technical education, according to those who claim most for it, cannot 
yield the best results in isolation from other teaching. Rather they would 
hold that for many adolescents the best system is one where it stands in 
the foreground, with other forms of education ready by its side to be taken 
advantage of as the development of their powers permits. 

To plan out the curricula of secondary schools and technical schools in 
separate water-tight compartments has also grave social drawbacks. It 
tends to establish a social distinction between the schools, and makes the 
technical school appear a sort of Helots institution, at which no member 
of the employing classes would have his son educated. This is thoroughly 
bad, because insufficient technological knowledge is really one of the 
weakest points about British employers, large and small, as compared 
with their foreign competitors to-day. Indeed for a country, which has 
to live by industry so much as Great Britain, our general ideas of the rank 
and importance which technical science and technical men should take in 
industry, seem so behindhand as to constitute almost a national danger.— 
Daily Chronicle, ioth June, 1924. 

7. Under the alluring title of Where Farming Pays, and Why, a booklet 
was recently published which merits wide circulation. There are, and 
always have been, people, usually farmers themselves, who contend that 
farming never pays anywhere, though they fail to explain its continuance. 
Such individuals are not exclusively found in this country, but there is 
apparently one country where they do not exist. The farmers of Denmark 
do not say that farming does not pay. On the contrary, they are proud 
to display the success with which they conduct their business. Among 
the many English visitors they have hospitably and frankly received none 
has more clearly and concisely explained the causes of the Danes’ success 
than Mr. W. Meakin in the booklet referred to. 

Denmark is an agricultural State, and farmers control national policy. 
“The national Government,” says Mr. Meakin, “ is directed by the 
Farmers’ Party, which is Liberal.” There was a time, not so far distant, 
when landowners and farmers controlled national policy in this country. 
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The contrast in results is significant. When the agricultural interest in 
this country hod political power it had no national policy but Protection; 

In Denmark the agricultural interest deliberately rejected Protection. B? 
the State has not been inactive. Mr. Meakin catalogues the chief cause, 
of the success of Danish farms under three heads: B«| 

Education. 

The land tenure system. 

Co-operation. 

Many writers about Denmark convey the impression that co-operation 
is the sole secret of success. It is true that the adoption of co-operation 
“ has restricted to an extraordinary degree the opportunities for specu. 
lating and profiteering by middlemen toll-takers who perform no useful 
function.” But this the farmers have done for themselves. No action of 
the State, in a free country, could do it. Who would be free from the 
exploitation of middlemen themselves must strike the blow. But the chief 
cause of Denmark’s agricultural prosperity is that which Mr. Meakm i 
puts first. The Danish Government is spending, in spite of the burdens 
caused by post-war conditions and trade depression, no less than one- 
fifth of the total State income on its schools and universities, on agricultural 
education and research, and grants to other agricultural institutions, apart 
from the contributions of local authorities to education. And this is a 
Government “ directed by the Farmers’ Party.” y 

The land policy of Denmark is based on small farms and owner-occu¬ 
pancy. About 85 per cent, of the total farms are not more than 75 acres 
but there are still a number of larger farms. Farms of 150 acres and over 
do not exceed 3 per cent, of the total, but even in England there are not 
more than 11 per cent, of over that size. But in Denmark 90 per cent, of 
the farmers are owners and not tenants. The State has recently adopted 
vigorous measures to secure a wider distribution of land, and has taken 
the occasion to start an experiment in State tenancies as compared with 
ownership. In 1919a levy was imposed on owners of all estates, originally 
granted by the Crown, which could not be legally sold. The owners 
pressed for permission to sell, and this was given in return for the levy of 
10 per cent, of the land and 10 per cent, of the capital value of the whole 
estate. The State thus acquired possession of 120,000 acres of land and 
of 100 million kroner to finance the scheme. This land will be offered in! 
small holdings with the option of purchase or tenancy. If the small holder 
purchases he pays 4 per cent, interest on the mortgage. If he becomes a 
tenant he pays rent equal to 4$ per cent, of the total value, and subject to 
his cultivating the holding properly, has the right to pass it on to his son. 
—Westminster Gazette , 5th May, 1924. 


Note .—The above article states that the prdcis was “ recently ” 
published, and the article itself is dated 5th May, 1924. In the prdcis 
it will be necessary to give the date, May, 1924, somewhere, in order 
to identify the period at which the booldet was written. If the date 
were not shown, and the prdcis of the article was written perhaps' 
two years after the publication of the booklet, the word 11 recently rt 
would give a very inaccurate idea of the time indicated. 




8. The proposal to rebuild the Bank of England has created a position 
of some difficulty. When the Bank announced its intention of recon* 
structing its premises the City Corporation suggested widening Princes 
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This thoroughfare, which is only 36 feet wide at its northern end, 
■rA with traffic by Moorgate and by King William Street. By setting 
I s , pvisting wall of the bank in Princes Street the Corporation could 
k? c . %v idth of 60 feet, sufficient for four lines of traffic. 
ob ^' n j f or the improvement is all the more urgent, according to the 
in< L_ p dealing with the matter, because the Tube Railway, which now 
commi beyond London Wall at Moorgate and Finsbury Pavement 
terrmn to r i g ht down to Lothbury, and make a new terminus 

thp 0 junction of that thoroughfare with Princes Street—just at the spot 
a Y nC Jkp hank thrusts an awkward corner into the public way. 

" h After some conferences the bank indicated its desire to be left alone, but 
t th same time said in effect: We, as trustees of a fine piece of archi- 
t hire can give up nothing; if you put your powers into operation, we 
h Id deal with you sympathetically. The Court of Common Council, on 
*>■ empowered its committee to serve notices on the bank to treat. But, 
th,S 1 d with the resolution, was the limitation that the improvement was 
c0 I P ' e ma d e jf the London County Council contribute half the cost. 
TVs is the customary arrangement in the City, which finds one-eighth of 
i LLn.iP of the L.C.C. main or arterial improvements. But the London 
County Council refused to agree, on the ground that the relief to traffic 
would not be commensurate with the cost involved. 

The Ministry of Transport have expressed the view that the improve - 
chnuld be made, and have promised a grant towards the road works 
insignificant part of the cost. The police desire the improvement. 
ArchitectTare up in arms, declaring that it would be sacrilege to touch 

^ThVcommitfee dealing with improvements have thus had a difficult 
matter to decide After careful deliberation they have resolved to advise 
the Court of Common Council to proceed without immediate help from 
the London County Council, trusting that opportunity may arise to induce 

the if L t£ Bank proceeds' with its rebuilding and no improvement is obtained, 
Princes Street must remain its present width for another generation at 
least and North and South traffic will be hampered 1 he cost of this 
improvement, which would mean the demolition and re-erection of the 
E wall stone by stone, has never been stated. Indeed, for such work 
an estimate is difficult. All depends on the willingness of the Bank to 
^rrpnder land That it would probably do at little cost, if the City 
authorities undertake the re-erection of the wall, for the Bank directors 
and the Corporation are on the best of terms-terms created and fostered 
hv the social life and amenities of the City, The outlay, however could 
scarcely be less than a quarter of a million, and may be a great deal more. 
—Daily Chronicle, 19th June, 1924- 

Note —Remember that pronouns in the first person must not 
appear'in the precis. You may not quote therefore the words : 
“ We as trustees . . . supposing you need to include that idea 
in your precis. It must be brought in somewhat as follows : . . . 

said that they, as trustees . . . could give up nothing. 

0 The barrier set up in the midst of the human family by differences 
of race and colour is one that is a continual source of embarrassment to 
the idealist with his belief in internationalism. It is a pioblcm in which 
mere sentimentalism is out of place, for a vague feeling after a larger unity 
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has little chance of success when a question is at issue which touches deepl, 
rooted prejudices and dark underground passions. The realist must bl 

riven the full value of his opinions in any consideration of the probC 

which hopes to achieve practical results. The great issue before the world 
at the present time is how far the idealist view of human nature and human 
relationships can safely be allowed to determine actual policy. Human 
society must suffer from a deep malaise while the forces of idealism art 
met with the verdict o» unpracticality. # 

Scientists like Professor McDougall point out the danger of indulgi na 
an idealism which flies in the face of the essential facts, and notably g§ 
danger of coddling the unfit and the inferior to the detriment of the future 
of the race. Mr. J. H. Oldham, in hie» book, Christianity and the Race 
Problem , has made a careful survey of the facts with the aim of getting 
down to the inner causes of racial antagonism. He argues with much 
cogency for the view that it rests not so much upon elemental instincts ai 
h _ • 1 minfps the words of a Southerner in th* TT-si'-Si 


“ * I i 

nigger. me wn^iv — -- *u its 

biological and economic as well as in its moral aspects, and Mr. Oldham's 

conviction that in Christianity lies the solution to the problem has a value 
greater than mere assertion without supporting evidence. 

There is the spirit of scientific enquiry in the book he has written, and 
while it is not always quite convincing, it is one of the finest and strongest 
expressions of that belief in internationalism which is one of the distinctive 
marks of the younger representatives of the Churches to-day. The old send- 
mental idealism had no chance against the hardened realists who directed 
national policies. It remains to be seen whether the new school which is 
"rowing up in our midst, the school which is determined to see all the facts 
but which is equally determined to carry idealism into practical effect, wili 
reach more solid achievements. The problem they have to face is urgent 
enough. Behind the national enmities of the moment there lie the deeper 
shadows of the racial question, and the future of humanity depends upon 

finding a sane solution to it. < ! 

The crux of the question of internationalism may at any time shift from 
the West to the East, and it may well prove a more difficult problem than 
those with which statesmanship is dealing now. To secure order and 
peace within Europe is task enough, but to relate the Western peoples to 
the Eastern in a comity of understanding and good will may to the men 
of the future make the problems of this age seem slight by comparison 
with theirs. Mr. Oldham’s book is a contribution of great value to a 
problem which in one or other of its aspects is engaging the minds of 
forward-looking students of the human situation.— Westminster Gazette, 

11th Sept., 1924. :j|| 

JOHNSON THE JACOBITE 

10. Under this title Sir Charles Russell has put forth a pamphlet, which 
will be a startling surprise to those who think of that essential English^ 
Samuel Johnson, as a large and cumbrous person, plagued by const 
ill health and by the accumulated sitzfleisch 1 that comes of a sedent 
life. In fact, he revives Croker’s suggestion that the famous man of let 
the Socrates of the coffee-houses and literary conventicles, ready to cot 



* Adiposity. 
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anybody and everybody in an improvised argument, was actually "out ’’ 
in the Jacobite rising of 1745 - Croker’s authority has been generally 
discredited, it is true, owing to the brilliant way in which Macaulay carried 
out his threat of “ dusting the varlet’s jacket." But the dust has settled 
since then, and, when the canons of modern criticism are applied in this 
case of a personal attack, we find that the dull and painstaking Croker was 
a more reliable writer than the greatest of Whig historians. We may 
believe, with Macaulay, that Croker was as dull as cold boiled veal. But 
historical fact is apt to be dull and tasteless, and the point to remember is 
that Croker’s lack of imagination and his pedestrian style saved him from 
temptations to indulge in the suppressio veri and the suggestio falsi which 
Macaulay himself could never successfully resist. There is no rest for 
the Whiggish in these critical days, so we refrain from pressing home the 
attack against Macaulay and all his works. After all, Sir Charles Russell, 
working out Croker’s hint in detail, makes out a very good case for his 
belief that Johnson actually fought in the Forty-Five. In the first place, 
we know nothing at all about Johnson’s life in the years 1745-46, and this 
spell of obscurity can be explained on the assumption that he found it 
expedient to disappear from the public gaze, while the hand of authority 
was hard on the rebels and all who sympathized with them. Secondly, 
there can be no doubt that Johnson was possessed not only of personal 
courage but also of the fighting man’s temperament. He had learnt to box, 
as Mrs. Piozzi tells us, from an uncle who kept the ring at Smithfield— 
then, as now, a place where the noble art is constantly cultivated—and 
Boswell gives a number of instances in which he actually resorted to the 
gentle laying on of hands, when attacked or insulted, or effectively expressed 
his willingness to do so. Thirdly, he came from a country that was strongly 
pro-Stuart, where they actually hunted a fox in a red uniform with plaid- 
clad hounds as a symbolical act of political faith, and his own Jacobite 
sympathies were often very strongly expressed. Indeed, it seems unlikely 
that this born fighter would have sat with arms folded while his rightful 
Prince was marching in triumph through the Midlands, his own home¬ 
land. Fourthly, when he passed through the Highlands in Boswell’s 
company, the fact that he looked upon many scenes of the agelong struggle 
“ with lack lustre eye,” may be a proof, as Hazlitt thought, that they were 
already familiar to him or associated in his mind with interests that he 
durst not explain. Fifthly, and jinally, how came he -to have the musket, 
sword, and belt, which Boswell saw hanging in his closet ? It is all a 
fascinating speculation, and it is possible to believe it without losing any 
of our affectionate admiration for one of the greatest of Englishmen. And 
this at least is certain—many of the well-authenticated stories, which make 
up our treasured romance of history, rest upon a far less substantial basis 
of direct and indirect evidence. Here is, at any rate, an addition to the 
historical Apocrypha which need not be accepted as absolute truth, but 
may be studied for edification .—Morning Post, 17th Feb., 1925. 

11. Our coal industry, of all the industries we possess, might be expected 
to flourish, for Providence has been kind to these islands in giving us some 
of the finest coal measures in the world, easy to work and well placed in 
the vicinity of harbours and of markets. Yet with all these advantages our 
coal industry languishes. Mines are being closed down, and employment 
dwindles. Germany has taken a large slice of our export to Europe, and 
coal from the United States is competing successfully against us in South 
Africa. In these circumstances the National Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation met yesterday in order, as we are told, to discuss methods of 
saving the industry. But they met with two little reservations which were 
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firmly st.iicd beforehand by Mr. A J. Cook, their Secretary—one, to 

no reduction in wages and the other, to agree to no lengthening of hou£ 

It is as it a doctor called in to attend to a patient with a broken leg 
to promise to do all in his power to effect a cure short of setting the hn« 
or using splints. The figures show that wages are now about doubleK? 
thev were before the War ; and our miners work a seven-hour 
whereas in Germany even the eight-hour day has gone by the b <2 
The British miner’s output, it is estimated, is less by 2 cwt. per shift th ‘ 
in pre-wax davs. We are quite willing to allow that there are other cam I 
—the decay in our iron and steel industry, due to Free Trade* the ! 
in the cost of transport, due to the enormous rise in the wages 0 f ?£* 
railwaymen ; the increase in all overhead charges ; and the heavy burd 
of taxation—all these and some other causes contribute. But the irni 
and primary cause of the high price of British coal to-day is, undoubted^ 
due to the demands of the Miners’ Federation, both in wages and in hou 

We have sufficient acquaintance with the views of Mr. Cook and 1 ?‘ 
colleagues to entertain but small hopes of their “co-operation” with tk 
mine-owners ; they have contrived to exact from their employers aim?! 
the entire profit of the mining industry, and so to raise the level of thern 

of production that it has become unprofitable to work many of the non 

mines. And the demands of the miners, or rather of the agitators 3 ? 
lead them, are quite unabated by the appalling effects of their extortion° 
Nor are they moderated by any advice from the Government. Only th 
other day the Minister for Mines, speaking at Durham, told the min* 16 
that their wages were not sufficiently high, and the Minister of Health 
speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne, remarked that “ unemployment is not 
bad thing.” The truth is that our Socialists are working to force up cosf 3 
not to improve the lot of the workers, but to make private enterom 
impossible, so as to force on nationalization. The bosses of the MinenJ 
Federation and the leaders of the Socialist Party are working together? 
this end. We do not expect grapes from thorns or figs from thistles l ° 

Yet what is this country or the workers going to gain by nationalization? 
The experiment has been tried in Germany, it has been tried in Australia 
and it has failed. All experience proves that coal mines can be mow 
economically run by private enterprise than by the State. If the State 
were to take over our mining industry we should still have to compete 
with private enterprise combined w-ith longer hours and lower wages in 
other coal-producing countries. If we are falling behind in the race now 1 
we should lag still further with our coal mines under the bureaucracy of 
State control. There would, we are certain, be no difference in the attitude 
of the Trade Unions, save that their demands would increase when thev 
found that they could use the ballot-box as well as the strike to enforS 
them. A million miners, organized in all the mining constituencies to 
coerce a political Mines Department, would have Parliament at their 

12. It is a bad tendency, which encourages a people to look for every¬ 
thing from their Government, instead of relying on their own exertions* 
yet it is true that to-day the character of a Government goes further to 
etermine the country’s prosperity than perhaps it ever did before. Hdhce 
a polling-day’s decision becomes too serious for loose sentiment** it calls 
for the same close thinking which we give to our own businesses. * 

These, we must remember, are not normal, easy-going times. * Less than 
six years ago Great Britain emerged—victorious but terribly injured— from 
the most destructive war in history. In the century preceding that struggle 
she had built up a system of industry and world-wide trade, when&y 
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F land an d Wales, with a soil and climate less productive than those of 
Fance maintain more than 3^ times as many people as France does per 

uare mile. Our people were making a better livelihood than the French ; 
w hereas the French drew theirs from their own soil, we drew ours 
fm foreign trade all over the world. Now our system of foreign trade 
"as peculiarly hard hit by the Great War. Not only did it suffer from the 
’Juries inflicted upon us ; it suffered also from those inflicted on all the 
* ther nations, including even our enemies. For, as a result, they were all 
1 able to buy our goods than before the war, and less able to supply us 
heaoly with the raw materials and food which we require to import. The 
C suit was that in 1919 we were a much poorer nation than in 1914, and 
re st jn remain much poorer. Until that can be altered, it is no good 
" omising, as the Socialists do, to make nearly everybody better off. We 
pr ust produce much more wealth before we can distribute much more. 
Was it not Jean Jaurfcs himself, who once warned his fellow-Socialists: 
« y ou cannot achieve Socialism in a bankrupt country ” ? 

What then must a British Government do, if it is to help Great Britain 
to redevelop her wealth, and bring about a state of things, when people 
can have more and better food, clothing, house-room, health conditions, 
comfort, culture, and pleasure, because there are more of the materials for 
all these things to be had in the country ? Obviously, this implies increased 
production and better trade—things which Governments must obtain 
from the enterprise of individuals, and would be very ill-advised to under¬ 
take directly themselves. If you had a country with a large superfluity of 
material wealth, you might perhaps nationalize some sections of industry 
and trade ; because though your industry would to that extent become less 
productive and your trade less profitable, you might be able to afford the loss. 
P But in Great Britain to-day, where our wealth is so insufficient and the 
first essential is to increase it, it is indispensable to preserve the free play 
of those individual forces from which alone its increase can come—namely, 
capitalist enterprise and Free Trade. That is why the Labour Party's 
programme for nationalizing the coal mines and so many other things is so 
unfortunately wide of the mark. 

No what is wanted if the country is once more, as a whole, to earn its 
living*, and a better living, is a Government which does not threaten free 
capitalist enterprise but (with all proper safeguards for the workers) 
encourages it; does not destroy business confidence ; but gives it secure 
ground to grow upon. At the same time it should be the Government’s 
aim, by developing transport, by loosening the shackles of land monopoly, 
and by such constructive enterprise as is involved in the Liberal programme 
of “ Coal and Power,” to make the ground of industry more fertile. After 
the war all the other great nations have spent great capital sums upon 
capital re-equipment. Britain has not; the Labour Government has been 
steadily blind to the need. And unless some other Government takes the 
task boldly in hand, Britain will ere long be left disastrously behind.— 
Daily Chronicle , 16th Oct., 1924. 

13. By a faulty handling of amendments to the London Traffic Bill, the 
Government received a severe rebuff in the House of Commons last even¬ 
ing. Mr. Gosling was in charge of the Bill, and, when Mr. Percy Harris 
moved an amendment aimed at the prevention of omnibus combines, he 
first of all declared that a decision on the amendment would be left to the 
free vote of the House ; and then, after a Liberal protest, announced that 
the Government would oppose the amendment. On a division, the 
Government were defeated by 189 to 126, Liberals and Conservatives 
forming the majority. 
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Mr. Percy Harris’s new clause sought to provide that the proprietor of 
an omnibus applying for a licence in the London traffic area should supolv 
to the Minister of Transport full details of any connection he had with £»V 
other company or person and as to his holding of stocks and shares in the 
business of a company engaged in the manufacture or supply of vehicle, 
under a £100 penalty and cancellation of his licence. Mr. Ernest Brown 

seconded. . , .. . , . , , 

The Minister of Transport said if necessary it should be made the subject 
of separate legislation ; but he would leave the matter to the opinion of the 


Dr. Macnamara protested that it was the duty of Mr. Gosling to give 
the House some guidance. Mr. Pringle contended that the clause was 
needed for the protection of the small bus-owning companies, and to 
prevent the whole of the bus traffic of London coming into the hands of a 

single combine. . 

Mr. A Barnes had on the paper an alternative clause, requiring par . 

ticulars to be given by a person when already licensed, and Mr. Gosling 
said he preferred this clause to Mr. P. Harris’s, because it seemed more 
workable. Mr. Herbert Morrison said that what was wanted was the 
unravelling of the mysterious finance of the combine. Were they to give 
in effect, the protective monopoly to Lord Ashfield for which he was 
fighting ? After further debate a division was challenged, with the result 
stated. 

There was much cheering from the Liberal benches, and a Labour 
member retorted by a remark about “ the new Coalition”—Mr. Pringle 
seizing the opportunity to “ rub it in,” moved the adjournment of the 
debate to give Ministers an opportunity of considering what amendments 
to the clause were necessary. But on Mr. Clynes undertaking for Govern¬ 
ment that they would agree later to recommit the Bill to deal with any 
points that were proved during the debate to need revision, the motion 
was withdrawn. 


Mr. Dennis Herbert moved an amendment to Clause x, proposing that 
instead of the City and the Metropolitan police area, the area within which 
the Bill should be operative should be one of a radius of twenty-five miles 
from Charing Cross. The proposal met with Liberal and Labour oppo¬ 
sition, but Conservatives supported it. 

Mr. Gosling intimated his willingness to accept the amendment, and 
this brought a fresh protest from the Liberals and some Labour members. 
The Minister explained his acceptance of the amendment by the necessity 
of making the area as wide as possible. To Mr. Percy Harris’s protert 
was added one from Mr. Neil Maclean, who vigorously denounced the 
Minister for giving way to pressure from private members. Mr. 
T. Keens humorously described the “ congested ” districts of rural Bucks 
that would be brought into the proposed extended area. On a division 
the amendment was carried by 238 to 119, the Conservatives voting with 
the Government. Further consideration of the Bill was adjourned.—- 
Daily Chronicle, 17th June, 1924. . * jjj 


Notes.—(a) Do not use the words “ last evening,” they convey 
nothing, but write, . . on the evening of 16th June, 1924. . ” 
(b) In such an exercise as the one given above, it is not necessary 
to mention every speaker by name. Mention the name and position 
of the chief speakers but no more. 

Thus: Mr. A. B., Minister of Transport, moved [or proposed, 
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etc] that . . . Mr. C. D. seconded the motion [or supported or 

opposed the proposal]. 

After that, if a question be asked, and you have to include the 
gist of it, do not say : Mr. E. F. asked whether . . ., but : It was 

asked whether . • • 

The precis is not intended to be a record of the speeches or 
questions of individual persons ; but a summary of the total 
information given in the speeches, or elicited by the questions. 

, However much one may rejoice at the progress of Spain’s industries, 
at the flourishing state of Bilbao and Barcelona, and at the growing resol\e 
to manufacture more of Spain’s raw produce in Spain, one must always 
remember that Spain’s chief business is agriculture. The Spaniards 
themselves have not always remembered this, and the number of persons 
actually engaged in agriculture is not so large as one might have expected. 
The towns and, in former years, emigration to South America, have 
deprived the soil of many of its hands. Gibbon gives us a picture of the 
advanced state of agriculture in Spain under Tiberius, and later, under the 
Moors, certain regions were exceedingly flourishing. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that this was ever true of the 
country as'a whole, and such cases as those of Valencia, Murcia, and 
Granada have always been the exception. But it is true that during eight 
centuries of warfare against the Moors agriculture came to be looked on 
with contempt, as the profession of slaves rather than warriors, and some¬ 
thing of this spirit has survived, while the existence in some parts of huge, 
badly managed estates, in others the excessive division of property, the 
difficulties of transport throughout the country and the neglect of successive 
Governments, besieged by the more pressing demands of other interests 
have kept agriculture in Spain from coming into its own. 

Now that the produce of the soil commands higher prices than ever 
before in the world’s history would seem to be the time to stimulate interest 
in and respect for agricultural labour. The late Leader of the Liberals, 
Seftor Moret, addressing the agricultural class ten years ago, observed : 
“ You are the basis of the country, the only solid basis of the country’s 
wealth.” Such crumbs of comfort were indeed not unneeded in the pre¬ 
vailing neglect of the politicians. Sefior Moret went on to point out that 
the chief needs of agriculture in Spain were capital, security of tenure, 
and increase of knowledge. The constant tendency of Spanish capital to 
flee from the soil, and the lack of banks of agricultural credit have driven 
the majority of Spanish farmers—80 per cent, of them, it is sometimes 
said—into the hands of the usurers. , 

The minute division of property in the North, especially in Galicia and 
the great estates of the South (Andalusia), are other evils which have only 
intermittently received attention, and although from time to time some 
politician has studied them seriously no satisfactory solution has been 
reached. The experiment of settlements of small peasant proprietors 
has in some parts obtained excellent results, but has not been tried on a 
large scale. The increase of knowledge will always be slow with peasants 
who have excellent qualities but like to do as their fathers did before them, 
with the result that the produce per acre is often not two-thirds of what 
it is in other countries. The problem has only been confused by laying 
the blame on illiteracy ; it is not necessary for the peasant to learn to 
write and read, but to have brought before his eyes the advantage of modem 
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methods and machinery. It is said that in the province of Vitoria, hv 
means of a model farm and an agricultural savings bank, the output nf 
corn per acre was all but doubled in twenty years. < K 01 

The other great need is irrigation. The land in Spain is divided into 
irrigated ( tierras de regadio) and unirrigated ( tierras de second), and the 
value of the former is sometimes as much as ten times that of the latter 
In the province of Ciudad Real, Seftor Gasset, who has always been a 
strong advocate of irrigation, calculated that it would be possible to increase 
the irrigated area from some 45,000 acres to five times that amount 
at a cost of little over 17 million pesetas (under a million sterling). ?.! 
the new project of public works nominally only some 70 million 
pesetas are consigned to agriculture, but, in fact, the whole project of 
roads, secondary railways, harbours, afforestation, and, last but not least 
irrigation, centres in and is intimately concerned with agriculture and 
until it ceases to be a mere project and becomes a reality it is idle to expert 
agriculture to occupy its proper place, since the present slowness of trans¬ 
port and communications has been its fatal drawback. 

It is, of course, not true that the soil of Spain is uniformly fertile 
could become so with the help of any amount of care and irrigation but 
it is nevertheless the fact that Spanish agriculture has not as yet been given 
a proper chance of showing what the country can produce in wine, olive 
oil, wheat, and all the fruits of the earth. It should be the most self, 
supporting country in Europe, but at present Estremadura, which was one 
of Rome’s granaries, is one of the most desolate parts of Spain. With 
improved methods of agriculture, increased facilities of communication 
quicker foreign transport, and better markets abroad, Spain’s prosperity 
will have little reason to fear rivalry or eclipse. If, however, in the intrigues 
of politics, the timidity of capital, and the claims of monopolies, the 
interests of agriculture are once more shelved and neglected a real crime 
will have been committed, since it cannot be too often repeated that the 
interests of Spanish agriculture are the interests of Spain.— Morning Post 
6th Jan., 1920. * 

15. Stripping aside all camouflage, and ignoring statements meant 
merely to cloak ulterior designs, the Admiralty and the War Office are 
out, in another campaign, to smash the Air Ministry. Why? Because 
these old, entrenched departments are very, very human. They see their 
power waning. There’s the rub ! 

The Admiralty and War Office try to deceive the public as to the under¬ 
lying motives of the insidious campaign they are now waging. The 
Admiralty says it is inspired by no other motive than that of efficiency 
It wants—merely from this impersonal view-point—to man its auxiliary 
aircraft with its own pilots. It wants to run its own airships. It wants 
to provide its own ’planes. And it says it wants to do all this because it 
can do it better than if this personnel and equipment is provided by the 

Air Ministry. And the War Office, from its particular view-point save 
much the same. * 1 

The arguments are specious. They are likely to impress those who do 
not know much about the matter. But to those who know aeronautics 
inside out these Admiralty and War Office “ slogans ” are the veriest 
“ eye-wash.” The Navy and the Army have no grievances aerially save 
those which they cultivate, sedulously, for ulterior motives. 

Take pilots ; the Air Ministry trains a picked man with all the accu¬ 
mulated experience they have acquired, until he is a first-class pilot who 
knows everything that is latest and best in the navigation of the air. Then 
he goes on to another “ school,” operated by the Air Ministry, and belt 
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ualifies thoroughly in the specialized knowledge he must have to 
^o_operate, aerially, with either Navy or Army. Not till then is he declared 
ready for his special work with either the Navy or the Army. 

As to the provision of aircraft, the Admiralty and the War Office are 
« on ve lvet ” in drawing supplies from the Air Ministry. They have 
merely to say what they wish any special machine to do, and the Air 
Ministry turns upon the design of that craft a vast accumulation of tech¬ 
nical data, in the evolution of flying machines of all types, which neither 
Navy nor Army could possibly draw upon if they were providing machines 
of their own. The Admiralty has been provided recently by the Air 
Ministry with specialized naval-type aircraft which are the admiration 

and the envy of the world. 

And there is this important point, too : suppose any operations became 
necessary which were either largely naval or military, the Admiralty or 
the War Office could, if the Cabinet so decided, draw not only upon the 
air units they had already, but upon the aerial forces controlled by the 

Air Ministry. 

But the Admiralty and the War Office are really trying to insert the thin 
end of the wedge. Permitted to have its own air personnel, and allowed 
to develop its own aerial service, the Admiralty would take the next step 
of breaking away permanently fron the Air Ministry and of thwarting 
and obstructing that Ministry by every means at its command. And the 
War Office, though it moves well in the shadow of the Admiralty, is equally 
implacable in its hatred of this new, virile Ministry which stands, to-day, 

so much in the limelight. 

“ What does it all matter ? the harassed citizen may ask. None of us 
will be able to sleep securely in our beds at night if we commit the egre¬ 
gious folly of placing our aerial future in the hands of sailors and soldiers. 
At their own game, well and good to them. But they do not “ think 
aerially.” This work is for men of the air, for men who forget land and 
sea and think only in terms of the boundless aerial ocean. 

This year we propose to spend £124,000,000 on national defence. Of 
that £112,000,000 will be spent on land and sea forces, and only £12,000,000 
on the air ; but such a ridiculous ratio cannot endure much longer, in 
view of the fact that the menace of air attack is already greater than that of 
attack by land or sea. Before long we may find ourselves spending more 
on air forces than on land and sea forces combined. The Admiralty and 
War Office foresee this well enough. It is why the Admiralty wants to 
develop his own “ navy of the air,” and the War Office its army of “ flying 
soldiers.” The people of this country, before it is too late, should say 
plainly to the Admiralty and War Office : “ Hands off the Air Ministry 1 
Keep to your ships and your soldiers, and leave this young and vital 
Service, developing warfare in a new element and given the task of pro¬ 
tecting us from the deadliest of all menaces, to work out its destiny 
unhindered .”—Daily Chronicle, 13th March, 1923. 


Note .—Remember that in a precis you may not use either the 
question or the exclamation. Such expressions as “Why?” 
“ There’s the rub ! ” must be eliminated. You may, if necessary, 
substitute such expressions as : “ The writer asked why this should 
be so . . or “ The writer expressed astonishment.” 

16. For nearly three years political parties and agricultural organizations 
have been searching for an agricultural policy. So far, they have been 
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unsuccessful, though Mr. Baldwin did produce rather hurriedly a policy 
for the Election of 1923. 1 ' h disastrous results. A year previously the 

Agricultural Tribunal was appointed by Mr. Bonar Law to advise the 
Government as to the best methods to increase the prosperity of ag ri . 
culture, to secure the fullest possible use of the land for the production 
of food and the employment of labour at a living wage. In their anxiety 
to help they produced last year two interim Reports. They have now 
deliberately and carefully prepared a final Report, which will worthily take 
a permanent place in the long series of reports on the state of agriculture. 
It includes much valuable information, not the least important being Sir 
William Ashley’s memorandum on several countries. 

It is in accordance with tradition that although the tribunal consisted 
of only three persons, or four counting the Assessor, there are two Reports 
one signed bv two members and the Assessor, and the other by the third 
member. In their joint covering letter they say that the two Reports 
represent “ different points of view, and this is an accurate description 
as a careful reading of them makes evident. But they agree substantially 

in the main conclusion. . 

Sir William Ashley, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Urwin declare that British 
agriculture must “dwindle greatly” unless measures which are “essen¬ 
tially protective in character ” are adopted. Professor Macgregor, stressing 
the. “ defence ” aspect of the question, asks rhetorically if “ the mere 
possibility of a decline to a million men and between 30 and 40 per cent, 
of arable land ” is so serious that it should be lessened at “ the cost of a 
battleship per annum.” In both cases the suggestion is that in some form 
or other the State should subsidize agriculture. 

Both these reports are carefully reasoned and contain valuable facts and 
suggestions, but the main conclusion rests in each case on an unsupported 
assumption. In the one case it is stated, Under a Free Trade system 
Great Britain can only maintain its tilled area by going over to arable 
stock farming. This, under English conditions of land tenure and culti¬ 
vation, British farmers have no pecuniary inducement to do, with their 
present experience.” In the other case, Professor Macgregor says, “if 
we accept the estimate that arable land may fall in ten years to 12 million 
acres from its present level of 14^ million. 

Both these assumptions may be challenged. It is a misfortune that the 
present crude methods of economy in public expenditure have stopped 
the publication of the evidence given in important enquiries of this nature. 
It is not fair on those who devote their time and energy to the performance 
of a thankless duty that the public should be precluded from judging the 
material on which they have based their conclusions. The Tribunal may 
have had strong evidence laid before them to justify these assumptions, 
but, as the matter stands, they rest entirely on their opinion. jjtt 

The Tribunal acknowledge help received from various official sources, 
including the Statistical Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture. Both 
Reports contain much statistical material which has no doubt been accu¬ 
rately compiled. But misleading inferences may be drawn from statistics 
unless they are cautiously used. Certain comparative figures are given 
in the “ majority ” Report of the area of cultivated— -i.e. farmed—land in 
different countries. The figures are as nearly as possible those relating to 
fifty years ago and to the present time. It is remarked that “ in Great 
Britain . . . there has been since 1870 comparatively little change in the 
extent of the area of the cultivated land.” |fl 

Unfortunately these particular figures in the British Agricultural returns 
are known to have been very imperfect in the “ seventies,” and the area 
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hich was then put at about 31 million acres had risen twenty years later 
. m iHion acres. With that later figure a comparison with the present 
day can be safely made. During the past thirty years the area of farmed 
land has steadily declined, and is now little more than 30$ million acres. 

This is the most pregnant fact disclosed by the agricultural statistics, 
It is of greater significance than a diminishing proportion of arable land, 
for "rass land is always potential arable. The continual shrinkage of the 
total productive area is of vital importance. It means that whereas thirty 
ve a rs ago there was about one acre of productive land for each of the 
population, there is now less than three-quarter acre per head.— Westminster 
Gazette, 2nd June, 1924 - 

EXERCISES B. 

The following exercises are in most instances longer and more 
difficult than those in the preceding set. Moreover, there are no 
footnotes to guide students. They should by now be able to apply 
the knowledge they have gained from former exercises without 
being reminded of it :— 

1 On the coasts of the Red Sea the slave trade is now rampant. Not 
for a long time has this vile traffic been carried on to such an extent and 
been so prosperous as it is now. The slaves are probably in the main 
British subjects hailing from the Sudan, though large numbers come, too, 
from Abyssinia. The chief market is the Kingdom of the Hedjaz, where, 
under King Hussein, the “ industry ” received Royal encouragement. 

In 1908, the Young Turk constitution made slavery illegal, though it 
did continue to exist in practice in the Arab portions of the Ottoman 
Empire. But earlier than that date the Turks did something to lessen at 
least the trade in human beings. They signed the act of the Brussels 
Conference in 1890, engaging “to prohibit the importation, transit, and 
exit (of slaves) as well as traffic in slaves.” Any African in the Ottoman 
dominions who could prove that he was being held as a slave could go to 
the authorities and secure papers of manumission. It was common for 
Africans to apply to some foreign consul in Turkey, who would follow the 
case and see that such papers were duly delivered. The Turks invariably 
provided the documents required. 

This right of the slave became, however, a dead letter under King 
Hussein. That monarch, indeed, used to write articles himself in the 
official Mecca newspaper, the Quibla, justifying slavery. (The ex-King 
was his own editor and leader-writer, by the way, for he could never trust 
anyone to express the Royal views to his satisfaction 1 ) He actually main¬ 
tained that the Koran permits such slavery as prevails in the Hedjaz to-day. 
It does allow slavery, but most certainly not the kind of slavery which the 
ex-King countenanced and abetted. The Koran only permits the enslaving 
of persons made prisoners in war—a sort of grim alternative to being put 
to death. 

But very few indeed of the slaves in the Hedjaz to-day are prisoners of 
war. They have been taken by slave traders from the Sudan and Abyssinia 
and carried across the Red Sea for sale, or they have been seized while 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca. This sort of thing is certainly not to be 
justified by any quotation from the Koran. 

There are two sources of supply. Slave traders employ regular “ press- 
gangs ” in the Sudan and Abyssinia to seize young men, women, and even 
children there and bring them down to the Red Sea coast. There they 
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,rc put into large dhows (sailing vessels) and under cover of mght, they 
are taken across to the Arabian coasts. A dhow can, w,th a favourable 
w,nd do the journey between sunset and sunr.se, and is protected on the 
coasts of both sides by sandbanks and coral reefs. Thus capture by a naval 

Pa The*slavers 1 )and their “ cargoes ” at quiet spots on the coast, and march 
them up to the Hcdjaz, where, at Jeddah and elsewhere, they are more or 

les^openly^sold.nd probably the larger source of supply is unfortunately, 
beyond naval control. Nigerian Sudanese, and other African young 
rrfen and women and children, who have been brought to the Hedjaz on 
the pilgrimage, are often seized and sold as slaves if their parents or 
guardians happen to die. It is common too, for caravans of African 
pilgrims to he raided and the young men and women carried off into slavery. 

While I was in Jeddah I found that the slave trade was quite a flourish- 
ing “ industry,” and not at all a secret one. Most men of any wealth 
have slaves; a Cabinet Minister openly boasts of having fourteen, and 
every one of his ministerial colleagues holds slaves. 

King Hussein himself was and is the owner of large numbers of African 
slaves. His bodyguard, the members of which were the only persons to 
remain faithful to him in the end consisted wholly of black slaves. He 
carried many away with him when he went into exile, and he could legally 

have been arrested on the high seas as a slave owner who had slaves with 

him. King Ali’s “ Palace at Jeddah is chiefly guarded by black African 
slaves.— Daily Chronicle, 6th Nov^, i 9 2 4 * .... . , 

2 The centenary of C£sar Franck (which is already—nine months 
early—being celebrated in Paris), unlike that of Berlioz, which was com¬ 
memorated a few years ago, finds his work acknowledged and his fame 
established. Many works of Berlioz still suffer neglect, and it may even 
be doubted whether the public at large has fathomed the depth and signi¬ 
ficance of those compositions of his which claim most often a share of our 
orchestral concerts. With Franck it is a different story. While Berlioz 
in his lifetime made a good deal of noise, Franck lived in retirement, and 
his worth was known only to a small group of disciples. Yet to-day there 
is not a musician of standing in any country who is not on intimate terms 
with all his best compositions—the quintet, the quartet, the piano and 
violin sonata, the pianoforte and organ pieces, the symphony, the ora¬ 
torios, and at least one of the symphonic poems. The recluse, the lover 
of quiet and uneventful life, the devoted teacher and hard worker, has 
become wore widely known than the restless, romantic wanderer who 
believed that his genius was of the Shakespearian cast. Posterity, of 
course, has not yet pronounced its final verdict. Fifty-three years have 
passed since the death of Berlioz, and thirty-two since Franck was carried 
to his resting-place, mourned by a handful of friends. It is little when 
we think of the time that had to pass before Dante or Shakespeare came 
into their own. But if there is every reason to believe that time will add 
something to the fame of Berlioz, there is no apparent reason why the 
present attitude towards Franck should undergo any important modifica¬ 
tion. Even if we admit the worst that adverse criticism might urge against 
him, if we grant that his employment of chromatic passages amounts to 
mannerism, that the repetition of a certain theme unaltered is conducive 
to monotony, that he resorts to unisons in his chamber music oftener than 
is wise or fitting—enough is left to justify his claim to the high place he 
occupies amongst the musicians of France. This does not mean that critical 
opinion has not changed somewhat, or that it is not likely to change. 
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There was a time when it was customary to define the character of his 
. .. by t he single word ‘ mysticism.’ ” It was then as fashionable to 
r S1 -K„ Franck as a mystic as it was to call Voltaire an atheist. He was 
l^called the “ Angelic doctor ” and the “ Pater Seraphicus,” and we 
a | s0 bidden study the relation between his music and Fra Angelico’s 
" er s It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that however admirably 
JSL saintly attributes fitted the man, they gave a hardly adequate defini- 
t'on of his artistic bent and style. Music, it was said, existed before him 
“ lv as the vehicle of emotion—passionate, naive, or picturesque—while 
0 7 him it became the medium of a mysticism which has little in common 
"’th the mysticism of “ Parsifal,” It would be interesting to know exactly 
"hat was meant by “mysticism”; interpreted in the usual sense of 
'divinely inspired,” or having a secret bond with religious belief and 
mvstery it surely applies to others as well as to Franck. Was not mystic 
the religious music of the Englishman Tallis, of the Italian Palestrina, of 
the German Bach? Is not the B minor Mass divinely inspired, and are 
not the masses of John Taverner and his contemporaries steeped in the 
spirit of profound religious belief and all it implies—faith, serenity of 
heart purity, disregard of pomp and effect, simplicity? Apparently for 
the early critics these were all mere scholiasts, while mysticism came first 
into music with “ Parsifal,” as it came to German romantic philosophy 
with Novalis. But in reality, if there were wise men before Agamemnon, 
there were also mystic composers before Franck, and mystic writers before 
Novalis. Franck, moreover, found inspiration in other fields. The 
themes of the “ Chasseur Maudit,” and of “ Les Djinns,” owe little to 
mysticism and a good deal to romanticism. Yet these great compositions 
are more popular, more frequently performed, than the perhaps more 
typical “ Beatitudes.” They may not represent all that Franck was, but 
they certainly represent very clearly one side of his genius. Possibly the 
“ mystic ” label was adopted after a fruitless search for a more adequate 
description. Franck is not to be identified with any movement, nor can 

he be readily classified and described. 

Bom in the Walloon country, he inherited the French genius for clear¬ 
ness of expression and form as well as the Germanic instinct for classi¬ 
cism. The opera was the goal of all French, as of Italian, musicians before 
he came to show that true greatness can exist beyond the walls of l’Op^ra. 
He never recalls, however, even remotely, any other classical composer. 
He is individual in outlook and expression as well as in outward form. 
He has not the tremendous force of a Beethoven nor the unerring instinct, 
the poignancy of Brahms. But he is second to none in the nobility and 
loftiness of the idea. There are moments when the student of his work 
feels as if the light that shines on his pages were that of cloistered seclusion 
filtered through storied windows richly dight, as if the more common 
experiences and passions had never reached him in his chosen retreat, 
and austere life had raised him—for better and for worse—above the 
impulses that were the very breath of life to Berlioz. But one has only to 
think of the main theme of the quintet rising by degrees to most impas¬ 
sioned eloquence, to the rich glow and imaginative glory of the “ Chasseur 
Maudit” to shatter that illusion. He is dear to us and he is great exactly 
because of the complex strains that go to the making of his individual 
characteristic—ever stimulating and ever new. He came from no single 
school and he left no successor in spite of the fact that his pupils banded 
together have founded a flourishing organization which draws its inspira¬ 
tion from him. His thoughts may fertilize other men’s minds. His genius 
is inimitable. 
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\\’e may take it for granted that sooner or later—probably later— 
thing will be done in London to honour his memory this year. 
this happens it is to be hoped that with the works already established S3 
popular the public will have the opportunity of hearing some of the com 
positions that have found so far a less ready welcome. There are iewp!' 
amongst the songs and the operas, if we are not mistaken, that have n^T 
been heard in this country. F.B.— Daily Telegraph , nth March, 1022 f 
3. The last pilgrims of this year’s pilgrimage of the faithful to Mec« 
and Medina have now embarked for home; the first of the “Hadj”? 
192f are already arriving. 01 

It is this etcrrialness of the call of the Holy Places in the Hedjaz to tk 
250,000,000 Mohammedans throughout the world that strikes yoii 
nothing else does in this sun-stricken, inhospitable, almost impossibl 1 
country—this arid strip of “ Arabia Deserta,” which only the great yearl 
pilgrimage keeps alive. ^ 

Though the “ Hadj ” (or pilgrimage) actually lasts but a few weeks in 
mid-summer, every day of the year sees pilgrims starting out for Meets! 
from somewhere in the Moslem world; many have to wait here fo 
months. Thousands spend a year, two or even three years, “ workina 
their passage,” faring, most of them, with little more than their faith to 
Mecca, coming across Africa, or from Java, or remotest India. ' 10 

Every year this irresistible call is obeyed by thousands upon thousand* 
every year there is the same awful tally of suffering, of barbarities of 
extortions; every year there is the same hideous death-rate. But nothinc 
could stop the “ Hadj,” and the number of pilgrims this year has been 
the largest for several years—probably 150,000. 

Yet the story of the pilgrimage year by year is one of utter tragedy. I* 
is a grim Odyssey, more of a calvary than a pilgrimage, and it does not 
leave the British Empire unscathed, for of the tens of thousands of British 
Moslem pilgrims no less than 17 per cent, died this year—perished most 
of them, almost within sight of the Holy City. The general mortality is 
appallingly high. v : 

Can nothing be done to lesson, at least, the horror of Mecca? It i 8 a 
tragedy, for the most part, of man’s deliberate making. Few pilgrims 
complain, but that does not detract from the sheer hideousness of the 
way in which they are treated, taxed, overcharged, and pitilessly robbed by 
the authorities of this country, who callously trade on the pilgrims’ faith 
and exploit them to a degree almost beyond belief. I looked into the hold 
of a ship here the other day—a dark and evil-smelling place. There was 
a painted notice: “ Space for 105 Pilgrims.” So the “Hadj” begins for 
many of the Faithful—the great majority of them come by sea — with some¬ 
thing like a Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Then King Hussein (under whom general conditions became very much 
worse) used to charge each pilgrim half a pound for twenty-four hours’ 
quarantine. He drew revenue, too, from the cruelly high price he charged 
them for water. From the hire of camels the ex-monarch made a profit 
this year of no less than £90,000! 

But the worst feature of the pilgrimage is the guide system. When the 
pilgrims land here or reach Medina they are put in charge of guides who 
are officials, owing their positions to the authorities—during the past few 
years almost directly to King Hussein. It is their job to find out how 
much money each pilgrim has; it is equally their task to see that the last 
farthing is squeezed out of them, to see that the pilgrims are thrust penniless 
on charity or their consuls in the end. The rapacious guides, of course, 
share their rich spoil with their master or masters. 
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That wretched monarch, the ex-King Hussein, played a very considcr- 
I n * ie i n the whole dark traffic, the only "industry” of the Hedjaz. 
vvht with the subsidies he received, the taxes he levied, his brutal exploi- 
vv . £ t h e pilgrim, and his hard-hearted misappropriation of “ Hadj” 
ble funds, he has amassed a fortune of, at a moderate estimate, 
rSooo 000 ! He did nothing for the good of his country ; all the money 
h'° uld lay his hands on he took as his personal property ; he has left a 
ufnlrdrained exchequer to his son, King Ali. The man who aspired 
he Emperor of all the Arabs has ended by becoming a millionaire ! 

The British Indian authorities are now insisting that every pilgrim, before 
h embarks for the Hedjaz, must deposit 60 rupees and have a return 
That sensible innovation has aroused a howl of anger from those 
11 h C wax fat by robbing the pilgrims. It means that each British Indian 
" ticipant in the “ Hadj ” has 60 rupees less to be robbed of. 
pa ^he pilgrims, during their stay in the Hedjaz, are herded together in 
hideous ‘‘ hotels ” and dirty houses, and again charged ridiculous prices 
for everything. So little, too, did the ex-King care for the safety of the 
F ithful that he provided but few forces to prevent them being robbed by 
wild Bedouins on the way to the Holy Places. Nearly the whole per¬ 
manent population of Jeddah, Mecca, and Medina, too, lives and grows 
ich on this unholy “ trade by providing accommodation and selling 
foodstuffs. Were there no “ Hadj,” the Hedjaz would soon be almost 
depopulated, save for a few tribes of wandering Bedouins. Could the 
.. £ a Jj e ” of robbing the pilgrims be stopped, 75 per cent, at least of the 
permanent population of the three towns would quickly disappear. These 
towns too, are places steeped in unspeakable vices, which, together with 
disease, they spread abroad through the medium of the pilgrimage. 

During the past few years it has been the custom for a vessel of the 
British Navy to escort the ship carrying the Holy Carpet down the Red 
Sea to Jeddah on its way to Mecca, and to fire a salute on its arrival. 
(The Holy Carpet is really a large piece of cloth which, renewed for every 
‘ Hadj ” covers the shrine at Mecca containing the holy Black Stone which 
everv pilgrim kisses.) The pilgrims, therefore, are inclined to associate 
the name of Great Britain with all the tragedy, extortion, and suffering 
of the pilgrimage. The “ ceremony ” of the salute is, I think, one which 
should be stopped ; at least until humane conditions supersede the terrible 

state of affairs now prevailing. 

Truly, a strong hand is needed to do away with the horror of the 
“ Hadj.” That authority will have to be, of course, a Moslem Power. 
It would be warden of the Holy Places, preserve the safety of the pilgrim 
routes and see that the “ Hadj ” is carried on under proper conditions. 
Some wish the Turks back, for they have troops capable of campaigning 
against unruly Bedouins. It is extremely doubtful, however, if they would 
come back were they asked. They deposed the Khalif ignominiously, 
and their land communications with the Hedjaz are now interrupted. 
Others suggest that Egypt may assume control or that Indian representa¬ 
tives should take the work in hand. Perhaps the best proposal is that an 
administration representing all prominent Moslem countries should be set up. 

And now the pilgrimage is to be put to a new' and ignoble use. It is 
to be made an instrument of Bolshevik propaganda ! A Soviet consulate- 
in charge of a Mongolian-Moslem consul—has been established here. It 
has a larger staff than any other consulate in Jeddah ; on its roof is th? 
tallest flagstaff, and from that flies the biggest flag. When you look over 
the flat roofs of the town, the Red Flag is the most prominent thing to be 
seen. There is only one reason for a Bolshevik consulate here, and that 
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is to spread Leninist propaganda among the pilgrims, by whom, the Russian, 
hope, it will be carried to all parts of the Mohammedan world.— 

Chronicle, 5th Nov., 1924. ^ 

4. One of the most highly educated and interesting of Japanese worn, 
has recently returned from a tour of Europe with her husband, and b.” 
given her impressions of England and English women. Mrs. Dan} 
Ebina is probably one of the foremost leaders among the Japanese woin ° 
of to-day. Certainly she is one of the most intelligent and advanced. T 
begin with, she is the daughter of one of the most illustrious heroes of th° 
early Meiji era. Her lather, Yokoi Shonan, was assassinated by tE* 
young braves of Sat.uma for his too early advocacy of Japan’s inter<iur£ 
with foreign nations, then regarded as barbarian and aggressive. M? 
Ebina inherits the blood of the martyrs no less than the spirit of 
samurai. Her husband displayed an equal spirit in marrying the dauehtT 
of the martyr. Young Ebina was one of the famous Kumamoto band wh 
became followers of Shonan at a time when many Japanese were losi ° 
their heads, literally as well as figuratively. He is one of the most distin 
guished leaders of Christianity in Japan, and has recently been ma!b 
President of the Doshisha University. Remarkable for his efforts to remov 
from the Christian Faith all its Occidental accretions, Dr. Ebina has a 6 
immense following among the younger generation. 811 

Asked for her impressions, Mrs. Ebina said many things of interest 
She was determined to study the English character well and try to under 
stand us. The task she found no easy one. The Englishman, she savs" 
was very reticent and ostensibly profound, a contrast to the average super' 
ficiality among her own countrymen. After getting more acquainted she 
found the English cordial and sincere, noble as a rule, and candid to a 

wnnrlpr. 


Hotels being full in the spring of 1919, the Ebinas, through the good 
offices of a friend, found lodgings in a doctor’s family in London. There 
was a wife and six children, and the Japanese lady had a good chance to 
study the nature and habits of English family life. She was impressed 
by the cordiality of all the members, and especially by the systematic 
order of the household, a thing not conspicuous in Japan. Mrs. Ebina 
could not get over the fact that there were regular hours for everything 
and no one could be even a second late without being noticeable. The 
English houses, she says, are solid, like English society; and in the house¬ 
hold there is no variation or disorder. That so conservative a people could 
be so progressive astonished her. 

Of course, the vastness and greatness of London were a constant marvel* 
the great buildings, beside which everything in Japan is diminutive; the' 
ceaseless traffic of the busy streets; the wealth of luxury represented by 
the shops, the prices displayed in shop windows running up to thousands 
of yen; and withal the simplicity of the people’s dress, even to shabbiness 
sometimes, from a Japanese point of view. People even boasted to Mrs. 
Ebina that they had been able to use the same handbag for ten years' 
which seemed strange to the citizen of a country where every traveller 
tries to start with new luggage carriers. The great parks of London 
that suddenly brought the citizen into rural haunts of loveliness and* 
enchantment, were a never-ending pleasure and delight. And the English 
frequented these parks simply in thousands without wanting anything to 
eat, apparently; for a Japanese cannot go to a park without seeking a 
restaurant, with which all parks in this country are well provided. The 
great trees and flowers of the English parks were simply wonderful. The 
English love of country life Mrs. Ebina thought admirable. Her fint 
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duction to English country life Mrs. Ebina had in the pages of 
\v tr °h ngton Irving; and she found it not a whit behind the description 
vrn'bv the American author. 

8 The simple modesty of English greatness Mrs. Ebina thought very 

1 kable. Lord Bryce, whom she had long been accustomed to look 
rem f oc nn i of the greatest of Englishmen, quite amazed her by the unpre- 
UP °t'ous manner of his life. Once, when Dr. and Mrs. Ebina were on a 
te . • Switzerland they came upon the great Englishman alone in the 
tr 'moartment of a railway carriage. He recognized them at once and spoke 
■the most cordial way, quite different from the higher classes in Japan. 
The difference was still more marked when they found he was travelling 
’ithout attendants or servants of any sort, a thing no upper-class Japanese 
" uld do When the Marquis Saionji went to Europe as a delegate to 
Jhe Peace Conference he took with him a great retinue of servants, even a 
1 k to prepare his favourite viands. When Lord Bryce was asked the 
of his lonely mission, he simply replied: “To the mountains to 
0 a breath of fresh air! ” This Mrs. Ebina considered a typical feature 
of the British mind, which likes freedom and good ventilation, a necessity 
not vet well understood in Japan. 

A further fact of English life that Mrs. Ebina greatly admired was the 
freedom of women, as well as their simplicity of dress, especially among 
the common people. She was advised to go to Hampstead to see the 
stvles adopted by the common people. It seemed to her inartistic com¬ 
pared with Paris. But the English dress was less artificial and more com¬ 
fortable Mrs. Ebina was greatly surprised to see English girls and women 
sitting down on the grass in the parks, wearing tidy serge skirts, a freedom 
the Japanese woman’s silk fabrics would not permit her to enjoy even if 
decorum allowed it. She did not consider the styles seen in Hyde Park 
quite typical of all London. Compared with English dress, Japanese is 
the most extravagant in the world, says Mrs. Ebina. The English, she 
goes on to say, are to be complimented on knowing what is becoming, as 
well as on the fact that although they concentrate in London the wealth 
of the world, they yet do not lose their modesty and their taste for rural 
sports and pleasures. Here, thinks the Japanese lady, lies the secret of 
England’s greatness and the prophecy of England’s future, in which Mrs. 
Ebina avers her full confidence. As for the advance made by the women 
of England Mrs. Ebina is loud in its praises, though she fears it will be 
long before the women of Japan can equal it. She tells the story of a 
Japanese who went up to a woman police officer in London thinking to 
have a familiar chat with her, when she promptly put him in his place and 
told him the district was not quite a respectable one for a decent foreigner. 
The Japanese simply collapsed on being thus spoken to by a woman, and 
vanished .—Morning Post, i8th May, 1920. ... 

5. While the people of Linguaglossa are returning to their homes, and 
something like normal life is being resumed in the town—which is now 
believed to be safe from the stiffening lava-flow on the lower slopes of 
Etna—permits to sightseers and tourists anxious for a nearer view of the 
lava are now withdrawn. Passes are being granted to journalists and 
diplomats only to enter the eruptive district. This decision was taken 
after Signor Mussolini’s visit to Linguaglossa, for besides being shown the 
damage done to the district by the eruption, he saw also, photos taken by a 
group of proprietors of some of their cultivated fields near the lava stream, 
where hordes of visitors have caused devastation in some places comparable 
with that of the eruption itself. 

For some days curiosity has been drawing people from all parts of the 
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island to the neighbourhood of Linguaglossa. They came in motor*, fo 

picturesque Sicilian carts, by train, and (most of all) on foot Bent £ 
' . t i __mcnicked in the vinpvarrl B u 


seeing the lava ablaze at night, they picnicked in the vineyards and the 


vcs and no protests on the part of peasant proprietors were of 
Following Sicilian custom, the majority of the visitors carried awav 


av' 1 t ii t,r 'Following Sicilian custom, the majority ot the visitors carried awai 
will- them branches of nut trees as mementoes of places which they f e f t 

V>r> mvfred with lava. Damage done bv thesp 


r tnem ur.un-n'-a T —• • , r-v j i . IClt 

would in a few days be covered with lava. Damage done by these vandal* 

is estimated in millions. , e , , 

According to calculations made by the forest guards, the lava in seven 
davs has swallowed up one million grape vines (which would have yielded 
- ooo.ooo quarts of wine) and 200,000 nut bushes, whose crop was already 
bespoken bv American firms. Beside that, the unruly visitors have trodden 
down the vineyards and vegetable crops which the landed proprietors had 

hoped to save. , . , , ... , . 

In order to enforce the prefect s ban, soldiers are now barring the road* 

in three different villages. In Linguaglossa itself the returning people 
arc cheering up, confident that the lava— which moved aside just beyond 
their suburbs—will no further endanger their homes. They can now 
sleep at night serene in the consciousness that the picture of their patron 
saint, Egidio, now hanging in the church in place of the sacred crozier, i* 
lit by electricitv, and watches over the 

To-day’s phase of the lava-flow might be likened to a battle of prostrate 
dragons. The upper one is the hardening crust, hardly mobile, strongly 
resisting the movements of the subjacent viscous lava, which is raging 
with venomous force, trying to increase its devastating march. The result 
is seen in explosions of whole blocks of volcanic matter as the two force* 


wrestle. 

With considerable difficulty I was able to motor round by way of 
Franca villa to Castiglione, on the other side of the lava-flow. The direct 
road—the finest highway in all Sicily—which normally joins the towns, 
is now blocked by a mass of volcanic matter 600 feet wide and 40 feet deep. 
As Castiglione is perched on a high eminence, its view of the eruption 
district is better than that from Linguaglossa. 

At night the lights and reflective vapours which hang over the lava-run* 
shine weirdly. Under the half-moon I tried to follow a small path down 
to the edge of what seemed like a stream of fire, but a carabineer stood 
to warn me not to draw too near. The push of the huge mass of lava at 
this point had just crushed the front of a country house just built for a 
Florentine nobleman at a cost of £10,000. His family had planned to 
take possession next week ; but I saw the flames seizing on the wood¬ 
work, while the ironwork of the new building was molten. ^ 

I noted that during the night the speed of the wall of lava had averaged 
4- feet an hour. One main arm has now wound around Monte Santo, 
between Castiglione and Linguaglossa, destroying hazelnut groves at the 
base of the hill, naturally choosing the valley line of least resistance. 
Since the morning its force is reduced, its progress is now perhaps not more 

than 15 feet per hour. ... . ** ;i £! 

There are now on Monte Nero and Monte Pizzillio sixteen crater*, *U 
coughing out lava, but the subterranean forces are weaker than when the 
first six mouths opened a week ago. Etna was invisible to-day, being 
cloaked in smoke. 

Only by going as near as possible to the scene of eruption could one 
feel the earth-shocks which accompany the ejection of lapilli, volcanic 
sand, ashes, and stones. But still, even as far away as Linguaglossa one’* 
eyes are soon filled with black dust from the sky. 1 || 
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As a precautionary measure the rails were taken up on a part of the 
Etna railway beyond the station of Linguaglossa. A small stream of lava 

ived there, but it soon hardened and stopped. Linguaglossa is at present 
the only inhabited town in any great danger. 

Aerial observations are continued day and night, and, owing to the 
Quicker cooling of the lava, it is now possible to fly very low over the 
‘‘walls” of congealing matter. The aviators say the sound of crunching 
made by the creeping semi-fluid is like the snarling of a monstrous serpent 

seeking vengeance. 

Looking at the vast amount of material emitted during the eight days 
it is easy to realize how futile all efforts at trench-digging to divert the 
streams must have been. Experts think that Etna may have expended the 
most of its force in another day or two —Daily Chronicle , 25th June, 1923. 

6 The December sun, from a clear sky, shines cheerily down on the 
streets of this clean, orderly, and (as cities go) beautiful city. Cleanness 
and whiteness are one’s first impressions of the place. My friends here 
talk regretfully of the days before the war, when the turf in the parks was 
shaved as smooth as a baby’s cheek and the pavements (if you are to 
believe all you hear) were so spotless that you could eat your dinner off 
them' but to the stranger from the North, fresh from the grime, the 
sprawling untidiness, of London or Paris, the place seems an object-lesson 
in municipal efficiency. There is a crispness in the air, too, which keeps 
the moving crowds alert and lively. Busy and cheerful, and, on the whole, 
well-fed these same crowds seem. Here and there among them stalks a 
peasant-woman, in the picturesque Croatian national costume: clad in 
leather jerkin, white dress and white stockings—all, except the stockings 
intricately and brilliantly embroidered—she walks along lightly and erect, 
balancing on her head without visible effort, a load that would make 
stagger many a man. 

It is curious to reflect that all these people, a year ago or a little more, 
were technically our enemies. Not that they ever were so really, in their 
hearts. Of all the subject-peoples of Austria-Hungary they were the 
first to proclaim their independence. And all through the war their 
attitude was a source of continual anxiety to the authorities. The con¬ 
fidential reports sent in to the late Government by its secret agents and 
discovered in the Archives here after its fall—many of which I have seen— 
lay constant emphasis on the unconcealed joy with which, all through, the. 
Allied victories were greeted by the population, and the corresponding 
depression that followed on our reverses. The 60,000 gallows, which 
(according to the almost incredible information published by the Austrian 
general Tozho Bakitch) were erected during the war in Austrian Jugo-Slav 
territories bear magnificent and tragic testimony to the spirit of the people. 
And all the world knows, or ought to know, of the noble services rendered 
us by that great band of South Slavs who, deserting from Austria early in 
the war, fought through the Dobrudja campaign, and then forced their 
way (what was left of them) through Bolshevist Russia to the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, whence they were transported by us to France and by 
the French to Salonika, in time to take part in the final drive that freed 
Serbia.... 

Sagreb is to-day almost an English city. At least, every second man 
you meet speaks English, and those who can’t are learning to—I rather 
flatter myself on my knowledge of Serbo-Croatian, but really I have very 
little opportunity of learning it. Everyone is anxious to show his friendli¬ 
ness, and blossoms out immediately into English. There is much heart¬ 
burning of course, over the Treaty of London—and other matters—but 
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that docs nor affect personal elations. Everywhere the Briton is received 
with open arms : hospitality is overwhelming, embarrassing—seeing that 
one living in an hotel has little means of returning it save by invitations for a 
problematic future. In the cates, in the Club, in the newspaper offices, in 
private houses, the London papers lie side by side with those of Zagreb 
English wavs, English prejudices, English literature, are known and studied 
here—“ Othello ” was played last week at the theatre, and this week we are 
to have “ Hamlet.” And as for English goods, there is no end to the cryino 
out for them. The shops, of course, advertise them — English hats, English 
cloths, and what not — but when you go in and look you find nothing but 
Italian stuffs of the flimsiest quality. When I hang my coat up at the Club 
the man I am with will go forward to it, examine it, stroke it delicately 
and then I will hear him murmur : “ Takve robe kod nas nema.” “ Such 
cloth among us is not to be had.” . . . Which is a verbum sap., if there 
arc any saps, in England to listen to it. 

Apart from manufactured articles, however, life here in Zagreb is cheap 
and easy — for the man provided with English notes or their equivalent. 
Whatever may be the case in America, here the exchange is so much in 
our favour that you can dine sumptuously—soup, omelette, joint, cakes 
and fruit, washed down by cascades of generous wine and a cup of the* 
blackest of black coffee—for something in the region of is. 6d. Books 
too — n ext to food the prime necessity of existence — are ridiculously cheap • 
for 8 crowns (which is about 6d.) I purchased to-day the splendid 
“ bjesnik ” of the Croatian Archaeological Society (a work somewhat on 
the scale of the Journal of Hellenic Studies), and for 30 (which is is. 7d.) 
became the possessor of the complete works of Gjalski (Crotian novelist 
and poet), in ten volumes. There are some drawbacks, of course—as 
what ointment has no fly in it ? Quarters, for one thing, are hard to get. 
The city is crammed to the doors — partly, I hear, with Jew-profiteers 
(who, living in the gutter before the war, had presumably no need of 
houses, but now prank it in the palaces) and partly with refugees, of whom 
some 30,000 are on the registers. However, the authorities can always 
find room for distinguished strangers (for example, the representative of 
the Morning Post). The housing difficulty has become so acute that the 
Government has been forced to take over all accommodation and, so to 
say, to ration it. Not only have the hotels no power of disposing of their 
rooms, but private families, living in their own houses, are obliged to make 
over to strangers at fixed rates all apartments beyond their own irreducible 
requirements. The process is arbitrary, but under the circumstances 
inevitable. 

Then there is the fuel difficulty. In all the land there is no coal—the 
very railways are running on wood. Trams in the city ply only for two 
or three hours in the day. The houses are kept comfortably warm—too 
warm in fact for our tastes—but all luxuries that depend on heat are 
remorselessly cut off. Hot water in the morning ?—it is difficult to say 
whether indignation or amusement best describes the expression on the 
chambermaid’s face as she hears the wild request. Baths ?—you can only 
have them between two and five in the afternoon, an impossible time for 
a bath. And if you will to the theatre at night, you must go hungry to 
bed. The play begins too early for dinner and ends when the restaurants, 
owing to the lighting restrictions, are already closed. These, to the 
stranger, are merely minor inconveniences, but they are symptomatic of 
the problems with which this new State, in its cradle, is having to grapple. 

One word more. I spoke about refugees a moment ago—I did not say 
where they had come from. People here tell me that if I write the truth 
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• w ;il n ot be printed in England, and it printed, not believed. The latter 
? probable. These unfortunates have fled—not all of them, not most of 
them from the reign of terror which d'Annunzio and his followers have 
et up at Fiume : they have come streaming from Istria, from Dalmatia, 
fom Trieste, from Gorizia, from all parts that are under occupa 
the regular Italian troops— Morning Post, 5th Jan., 1920. 

Sir F. D. Lugard, Governor-General of Nigeria, has rendered a 

valuable service to students of colonial history and development in the 
rt which he has written on the amilgamition and administration of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria, 1912-1919, published in a White Hook 
yesterday. Recognizing that an understanding of the character of each 
country, of the causes of the divergent forms of administration, and of 
the reasons which led to the necessity of amalgamation is essential to a 
clear appreciation of the present position, and the difficulties which had 
to be met, he devotes two sections of his report to (1) Introduction and 
Preliminaries to Amalgamation; (2) Method of Amalgamation. These 
sections are in the main matters of history, and concern an area of 332,400 
square miles. They will be of great service for reference. Amalgamation, 
in Sir F. Lugard’s view, was “ not a mere political, geographical, or more 
especially a financial expression.” He regarded it rather “ as a means 
whereby each part of Nigeria should be raised to the level of the highest 
plane reached by any particular part.” 

K Nigeria “affords an immense field for British trade, and though it has 
developed at an extraordinary rate, it is capable of indefinite expansion.” 
There are an enormous wealth and variety of products, a large and fairly 
industrious population, and good communications by water and railway, 
and the conditions of life and health are not worse than those of other 
tropical countries, and have rapidly improved. Before the war ended 
there was great recovery from the check given by it, and a very promising 
trade with America developed. While, in 1913, Germany took £3,885,000 
of the total trade (exclusive of specie) (the exports to that country being 
nearly the same as to the United Kingdom), and America only £300,000 
(no exports), in 1917 the trade with Germany was nil, and the United 
States had increased to £1,812,000, of which £1,118,000 were exports. 
In 1913 Nigerian trade with the Empire was about 8J million pounds out 
of 13£ million. In 1917 it was over 12 million out of nearly 14.^ million, 
and of the £2,200,000 which was done with foreign countries £1,812,000 
was taken by America. 

In the Governor-General’s judgment the essential conditions for the 
success of Nigerian trade in the near future may be summarized thus: — 

(а) Closer co-operation between the merchants and the local Government. 

(б) Increased attention to the quality of exports, and their possible partial 
manufacture, with the object of reducing freight and increasing value by 
the use of local labour and material. 

(c) The supply of local requirements where possible by local resources 
with a view to cheapen the cost of government. 

(d) The substitution for the haphazard collection of sylvan produce of 
cultivated products in well-organized plantations, and their improvement 
by scientific methods and research ; and 

(e) The use of oxen in agriculture, and of wheeled transport to replace 
head carriage. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that to-day there are no slaves in 
the Moslem States who are not well aware that they can assert their freedom 
if they choose ; that the native courts deal liberally and impartially with 
all cases ; and that the masters not only acquiesce, but increasingly recognize 
G 
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the advantages of free labour, while all persons under eighteen years of ace 
are free-born. In Sokoto, which received tributes in slaves, and where « 
the time of its conquest in 1903 the great majority of the labouring class were 

slaves and the masters most tenacious of their rights under Moslem law 
the registers show 21,711 slaves freed by regular process up to the end of 
19;7. This represents only a fraction of the number who have gained 
their freedom. The number thus liberated in the Northern Provinces 
increases steadily each vear, and exceeded 55,000 at the end of 1917— 

7212 in that vear. Residents report that even as regards those who 
voluntarily remain, the old relation of master and slave is practically dead 
and is replaced by that of master and servant. The example set by the 
Government of prompt payment to the individual labourer (instead of 
through the intermediary of a chief) and the introduction of currency have 
largely contributed to the formation of a free labour market. 

The policy of the Government in regard to liquor as affecting the native 
population mav be summarized as follows : 

(a) The extinction of the traffic in spirits, whatever their origin, as an 
article of trade with the natives, and the restriction of the import of spirits 
by the imposition of heavy duties on cheap trade spirits up to a point at 
which the prime cost plus duty will equal the prime cost plus duty of 
spirits usually imported for European consumption. 

( b ) The control of the sale of imported liquor by a system of licences 
in all those areas in which control is at present feasible, and the gradual 
extension of the licensing system. 

( c ) The rigorous enforcement of prohibition in those areas at present 
closed to the sale of spirits to natives, and the extension of those areas where 
it is found to be feasible. 

( d ) The substitution of light beer for imported spirits. 

(e) The control of the sale of native-made fermented liquor in places 
where direct European supervision is possible, and in districts under 
Moslem law where the assistance of the Native Administration can be 
relied upon. Prohibition of tapping oil-palms in such a way as to injure 
the tree. 

Of the many problems which amalgamation presented there was none 
comparable in importance and in urgency with that of education, differing 
profoundly in the North and South. With some notable exceptions, 
education in Southern Nigeria “seems to have produced discontent’, 
impatience of any control, and an unjustified assumption of self-importance 
in the individual.” Early in 1914 the late Mr. Sapara Williams, Senior 
Native Member of the Legislative Council, declared at a public meeting 
in Lagos that the indiscipline and vanity of the young men produced by 
the schools had become so intolerable that parents were discussing the 
withdrawal of their sons. Something, he declared, must be done to rescue 
the rising generation from this deplorable state. 

The language difficulty and the value attached to child-labour were 
great obstacles, and the latter manifested itself also in the kidnapping and 
enslaving of children. Parents, especially among the primitive tribes, are 
apt to consider that instead of paying school fees they should themselves 
be paid for allowing their children to attend school. On the other hand, 
the African is especially liable to undervalue what costs him nothing. Sir 
F. Lugard therefore attaches much importance to the principle of school 
fees (not from a revenue point of view), and their payment is insisted on, 
even though they may be compounded under the guise of scholarships 
granted by Government or by the Native Administration. There is a very 
inadequate supply of clerks, teachers, and artisans. Leading articles of the 
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Code are that the formation of character and habits of discipline 
should be the first care, and should govern the grant in aid, and that 
relieion should be recognized as an agent for this purpose. 

In the South, Christian Missions have exercised a great influence on 
the development of the country and borne a predominant part in educa- 
• 1 progress, but there has been an insufficient degree of co-operation 

between them and the Government, for which both are probably responsible. 
The new Education Ordnance and Regulations are cordially welcomed 
by the Missions, and will, Sir F. Lugard trusts, lead to a greater effort in 

educational matters. . . . . t . 

The report concludes with a review of the principal projects of develop¬ 
ment. The very costly error in the location of the great bridge over the 
NiGer and other unnecessary expenditure, was, in the Governor-General’s 
judgment, due to the system of construction by consulting engineers 
adopted on the southern section, the cost of which contrasted very 
unfavourably with the northern section undertaken under local super¬ 
vision In spite, however, of such mistakes and the extravagance which 
Major Waghorn criticized so adversely, the railways, as a whole, are now 
paying all maintenance and debt charges on capital account .—Morning Post, 

2/ 8^ Mr!’Neville Chamberlain achieved something like a triumph this 
afternoon. The housing question does not lend itself to melodramatic 
treatment*: it is not a subject for thrills, flowers, or decorative rhetoric. 
But the Minister for Health held the absorbed attention of a large House 
throughout a long and closely knit speech, and when he sat down the 
admiration of the House for a masterly statement found expression in 
prolonged applause. 

The debate was opened in a clever speech by Mr. John Wheatley, whose 
compact figure and superb self-confidence seemed to have a magnetic 
attraction for the young Conservatives who crowded the Government 
benches. One seemed to hear them saying while listening to him, “ So 
this is the very red ex-Minister who goes about the country frightening 
the comfortable classes.” . 

Mr. Wheatley made no concession to them. He brought private enter¬ 
prise like a criminal to the Bar, and seemed much more concerned about 
the evils wrought by his criminal than about the erection of houses for 
the working classes. The amendment to the Address that he moved was 
in the following terms : “ But humbly regret that your Majesty’s advisers 
are committed to a policy of leaving the solution of the housing problem 
mainly to private enterprise and the operation of occupying ownership, 
thus ignoring the importance of carrying out a long-term scheme of 
building houses to be let at rents within the means of the working classes, 
and failing to take every advantage for increasing employment in the 
building and auxiliary industries.” 

In moving it he was not ashamed to repeat his statement that startled 
the nation four months ago, viz. that interest on housing loans is responsible 
for much the greater part of the rent of a house. If it has any meaning, 
this statement means that interest on housing loans ought not to be paid. 
It is really the policy of the Labour party to repudiate interest ? You 
obviously can’t confine the repudiation to housing loans. 

Mr. Wheatley made an impassioned attack on private enterprise. It is 
not Socialism, he said, that has created the slums of Birmingham. The 
creator of slums is orivate enterprise ; Socialism is only sent for when 
slums are to be got rid of. “ Are there no slums in Russia? ” enquired 
a Tory M.P. Shaking a warning forefinger at the Ministerialists, the 
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ex-Ministcr said, “ You always turn your ^eyes to the ends of the earth” 
a variant on an aphorism of Solomon s, The fool hath his eyes in the 
ends of the earth.” He went on to say ordinary working-class houses in 
this country are all potential slums. In the past year only 1,015 new 
houses were approved as the result of slum clearances; yet the number 
of slum houses increases, he said, at the rate of 50,000 or 60,000 p*. 
annum. Since he had left office the cost of houses had considerably 
increased—the impression conveyed being that so long as he was Minister 
of Health he filled contractors and profiteers with wholesome fear. A 
non-parlour house cost £386 when he first took office; it was £397 ^hen 
he left office. It is now £64 more than it was in January, 1914. 

He indicted private enterprise as a system under which the poor are 
robbed for the benefit of the rich. He admitted that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s Act of 1923 had done fairly well. Under it 38,000 houses 
had been built, of which 25,000 were for sale. In Scotland, however not 
1. 000 houses had been built. (A Conservative Voice: “ They won’t p av 
rents there.”) Not one in ten of the working classes can afford to own 
the houses in which they live. He quoted figures to show that in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, and Manchester the municipal waiting lists of 
tenants in want of houses shows an increase rather than a decrease, i n 
spite of the additional building. He asked his successor point blank* 

“ Do you intend to encourage local authorities to work the Act of 1924?” 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s reply showed that he has not much faith in 
it. Mr. Wheatley’s Act has been belauded to the skies. According to 
successor, the only “ great ” thing about it lies in the variety and greatness 
of the illusion it has created. It does not, it cannot, and it never will add 
a single house to the number that would be provided without it. The 
limiting factor is the shortage of labour, which Mr. Wheatley did nothing 
to increase. 

The Act of 1924 increased the subsidy from £75 per house to £160 
from the Exchequer and £80 from the rates. This was done, in Mr. 
Wheatley’s words, “ to enable these houses to be let at rents within the 
means of the working classes.” ^ Mr. Chamberlain asked: “Is it going 
to achieve that object? We don’t know. I don’t know; nobody knows.” 

Pending the production of evidence, he is leaving the Act on the statute- 
book, the validity of Mr. Wheatley’s calculation to be tested in the mean¬ 
time by experience. It remains to be seen whether the lowering of rents 
will be a sufficient reward for the enormously increased subsidy. 

It was good, but not surprising to hear Mr. Chamberlain speaking 
sympathetically of “ direct labour,” but municipal collectivism has in 
Birmingham one of its original homes. Direct labour, he said, is not a 
matter of party controversy; it is simply a business proposition. He 
cited imposing figures to show what has been done under his Act of 1923. 

Number of municipal houses approved .. .. .. 53,535 

Number of approved houses built by private enterprise .. 116,858 

In proof of the fact that we are overtaking housing arrears, he said that 
the houses actually completed in twelve months ending 30th September last 
was 110,000. Of these, 14,500 were provided by local authorities, and 
95,000 by private enterprise. The maximum number of houses ever built 
in this country in a single year was 120.000. 

Alluding to Mr. Wheatley’s assertion that private enterprise robs the 
poor to benefit the rich, Mr. Chamberlain said that of the 110,000 houses 
built in the past year 90,000 have a rateable value ot about £26 per annum. 
“ How,” he asked, “can this be robbing the poor to give to the rich? This 
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is a new definition of the rich.” On 1st October there were also under 
construction 92,000 houses in addition, of which 71,000 are being built 
by private enterprise. 

No part of the Minister’s speech filled him with keener satisfaction 
than that dealing with occupier owners. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was the author of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, and to his son 
Neville it fell to give a great stimulus to its operation. “ Between you 
and us,” said the Minister, pointing to the Labour Party, “ there is a funda¬ 
mental difference. You don’t believe in ownership; we do. A man 
who owtis his own house is always going to be a good citizen and a friend 
of law and order. He does not believe in the class-war.” (Conservative 


Up to 1923 advances of capital by municipalities under the Small 
Dwellings Act amounted to £800,000. But from 1st January, 1923, to 
1st December, 1924, the advances amounted to £7,866,000. A total of 
10,168 houses has been purchased by their occupiers since January, 1923, 
under the Small Dwellings Act as amended by the Act of 1923, exclusive 
of Birmingham and L.C.C. figures. 

Though extremely critical of his predecessor’s Act, Mr. Chamberlain 
praised Mr. Wheatley’s scheme for the augmentation of labour. In addi¬ 
tion to an increase of apprentices he wants the building labourer’s status 
raised. A labourer can become a skilled craftsman sooner than an 


apprentice. 

For hardly adequate reasons, the Minister intends to dispense with 
the special measures taken by Mr. Wheatley to check profiteering in 
building materials; but he promised that the Government will keep a 
watchful eye on building costs. They will not allow the community to 
be exploited either by labour or contractors. Finally Mr. Chamberlain 
surprised the House by a warm eulogy of the steel house. He was greatly 
impressed by what he saw at the works of Lord Weir in Glasgow. Don’t 
imagine, he said, that a steel house is a sort of petrol-tin. To begin with 
Lord Weir’s structure is not of steel. It has a timber frame, and is lined 
with steel plates on the outside and with compressed wood pulp on the 
inside. These houses are not unpleasing to the eye, and they are exceed¬ 
ingly comfortable and homelike inside. They are cheaper than brick houses. 

Mr. Percy Harris paid a tribute to the speech and its author. Housing 
is, he said, getting less and less a controversial question. He himself does 
not think that more legislation is needed. The rest of the debate was 
largely occupied by Scottish members .—Daily Chronicle, 17th Dec., 1924. 


EXERCISES C. 

The four following exercises have actually been set for examination 
purposes. Candidates are allowed three hours in which to write 
each precis. Students are advised to attempt the working of this 
section under as strict examination conditions as possible. Notice 
that a word limit has been set. 

Make a precis of the accompanying report. The length of the 
precis should not exceed 300 words. 

1. There is no doubt in the minds of the Committee that as early, at 
the latest, as the month of August, 1916, the German Command, under 
conditions to be described later, were systematically employing their 
British, as well as other prisoners, in forced labour close behind the 
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Western firing line, thereby deliberately, it must be so said, exposing them 
to the fire of the guns of their own and Allied armies. 

Characteristically in this case, as in so many similar instances, when 
conduct in itself incapable of justification could no longer be concealed 
the official German apologist has sought to gloss over or excuse the 
practice by asserting that Germany was driven to it by way of retaliation 
for something as bad charged by her against her enemies. In this instance 
the excuse pul forward has been that this treatment, not apparently sue- 
gested to be otherwise defensible, was forced upon the German Command 
as a reprisal for what was asserted to be the fact, namely, that German 
prisoners in British hands had at some time or other been kept less than 
30 kilometres (how much less does not appear) behind the British firing 
line in France. 

Even if to any extent well founded, that excuse would be no justification 
for the calculated brutality of the so-called reprisals actually adopted 
But in truth the excuse itself will not bear examination. 
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Belgian territories occupied by German troops no British prisoners of 

war had hitherto been detained for any considerable time, with the excep¬ 
tion of the sick and wounded undergoing treatment in hospitals and the 
prisoners employed in the hospital services. This statement was quite 
unfounded. These prisoners in great number, with other prisoners from 
the Allied armies, had already for months been detained at work immediately 
behind the German lines in both France and Belgium. 7 


Furthermore, at the end of April 1917, an agreement was definitely 
concluded between the British and German Governments that prisoners 
of war should not on either side be employed within 30 kilometres of the 
firing line. Nevertheless, the German Command continued without 
intermission so to employ their British prisoners, under the inhuman 
conditions stated in this report. And that certainly until the end of 1917 
although it has never even been suggested by the German authorities, so 
far as the Committee are aware, that the 30 kilometres’limit agreed upon 
has not been scrupulously observed by the British Command in the letter 
as well as in the spirit. 

Indeed, the German excuse is too specious to be worthy of serious 
refutation. It would not have been mentioned at all in this place had it 
not been for the fact that it is embodied in different official documents 
some of which enter into detailed descriptions of the reprisals alleged to 
be in contemplation because of it. And it so happens that these descrip¬ 
tions are in substantial accord with treatment which the Committee, from 
the information in their possession, now know to have been in regular 
operation for months before either the threat or the so-called excuse for 
it, and to have continued in regular operation after the solemn promise of 
April that it should cease. These documents accordingly have acquired a 
certain value of their own, and thus may be usefully referred to. They 
definitely commit the German Command to at least a threatened course 
of conduct for which the Committee would have been slow to fix them 
with conscious responsibility. Incidentally, they corroborate in advance 
the accuracy, in its incidents, of the information which has independently 
reached the Committee from so many sides. 

As a typical example, the Committee here set forth a transcript in 
German-English of one of these pronouncements of which extensive use 
was made :— 
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<< Up 0 n the German request to withdraw the German prisoners of war 
to a distance of not less than 30 kilometres from the front line, the British 
Government has not replied ; therefore it has been decided that all prisoners 
of war who are captured in future will be kept as prisoners of respite. 

<< y ery s hort of food, bad lighting, bad lodgings, no beds, and hard 
work beside the German guns, under heavy shell fire. No pay, no soap 
for washing or shaving, no towels or boots, etc. 

“ The English prisoners of respite are all to write to their relations or 
persons of influence in England, how badly they are treated, and that no 
alteration in the ill-treatment will occur until the English Government has 
consented to the German request ; it is, therefore, in the interest of all 
English prisoners of respite to do their best to enable the German Govern¬ 
ment to remove all English prisoners of respite to camps in Germany, 
where they will be properly treated, with good food, good clothing, and 
vou will succeed by writing as mentioned above, and then surely the 
English Government will consent to Germany’s request, for the sake of 

their own countrymen.” . 

The Committee have before them the testimony, direct and reported, of 
many who had already for long been experiencing to the full the treat¬ 
ment there only professedly foreshadowed ; they have in their hands the 
statements of many more who witnessed its effects on victims who sur¬ 
vived it or escaped from it. So widespread, indeed, is the Committee’s 
information, even at this stage, that this report would fail of its purpose 
if the Committee were to attempt to discuss the evidence in detail. They 
must content themselves for the present with summarizing its effect. 

And first of all the Committee are quite satisfied that the treatment in 
question commenced to be systematic, not later than August, 1916. The 
prisoners were, it seems, kept in large numbers at certain places in the 
\Vest—Camhrai and Lille are frequently referred to in the evidence— 
but in smaller numbers they were placed all along the line. Their normal 
work was making roads, repairing railways, constructing light railways, 
digging trenches, erecting wire entanglements, making gunpits, loading 
ammunition, filling munition wagons, carrying trench mortars, and doing 
general fatigue work, which under pain of death the N.C.O.’s were com¬ 
pelled to supervise. , . 

This work was not only forbidden by the laws of war, it was also 

excessively hard. In many cases it lasted from eight to nine hours a day, 
with long walks to and fro, sometimes of ten kilometres in each direction, 
and for long periods was carried on within range of the shell fire of the 
Allied armies. One witness was for nine months kept at work within the 
range of British guns ; another for many months ; others for shortei 
periods. Many were killed by these guns ; more were wounded ; deaths 
from starvation and overwork were constant. 

One instance of the Allied shell fire may be given. It is referred to 
more than once in the evidence. In May, 1917, a British or French shell 
burst among a number of British and French prisoners working behind 
the lines in Belgium. Seven were killed ; four were wounded. 

But there is much more to tell. The men were half starved. Two 
instances are given in the evidence of men who weighed thirteen stone when 
captured. One was sent back from the firing line too weak to walk, 
weighing eight stone only ; theother escaped to the British lines weighing no 
more. Another man lost two stone in six weeks. Parcels did not reach 
these prisoners, for a reason to be explained later. In consequence, they 
were famished; such was their hunger, indeed, that we hear of them 
picking up for food potato peelings that had been trampled under foot. 
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One instance is given of an Australian private who, starving, had fallen 
out to pick up a piece of bread left on the roadside by Belgian women for 
the prisoners. He was shot and killed by the guard for so doing. It Wag 
considered, so it would seem, to be no less than a stroke of luck for 
prisoners to chance upon guards who were more merciful. 

Take, as an instance, the food supplied to the prisoners at Ervillera in 
February, 1917. A prisoner’s allowance for the day consisted of a quarter 
of a loaf of German black bread (about i lb.) with coffee in the morning 
then soup at midday, and at 4.30 coffee again, without sugar or milk. On 
this a man had to carry on heavy work of the kind just indicated for ov er 
nine hours. The ration of the German soldier at the same time and 
place consisted of a whole loaf of bread per day, good thick soup with 
beans and meat in it, coffee, jam, and sugar, two cigars, and three cigarettes 

The food conditions at Marquion a little later are thus described: 

“ We used to beg the sentries to allow us to pick stinging nettles and 
dandelions to eat, we were so hungry; in fact, we were always hungry 
and I should say we were semi-starved all the time. 

“ The guards got better food than we did. They were only allowed 
the same ration of bread, but they got butter and thick soup for dinner a 
piece of German sausage every day, and once a week fish, and so on.” ’ 

Reference has already been made to the readiness of the guards in some 
parts of the line to shoot these prisoners for stooping to pick up food 
The frequent cruelty of the guards generally is a matter constantly referred 
to:— 

“ The German sergeant in charge at Ervillers,” says one prisoner, “ was 
very harsh. Twice I saw him (this prisoner was there for a month only) 
using a dog whip, and heard of him doing so on another occasion. He 
used it mostly on men who were slow in getting out to work owing to 

weakness.” 

To add to their miseries, the accommodation provided for these prisoners 
was, in many cases, pathetically inadequate. The witnesses recur to this 
again and again. One sleeping place, for instance, for a large party, was 
a barn with no roof. The rain poured in upon the men. They had to 
sleep in their wet clothes and work in the same clothes. They had no 
change of any kind. And some of these prisoners, if they survived so 
long, were kept behind these enemy lines for over a year. One of them 
thus describes their quarters at Cambrai:— 

“ We slept about twelve in a room in our uniforms without either great¬ 
coats or blankets. There was no fire, and it was very cold. We lay on loose 
straw, which was full of vermin, and we consequently became verminous. 
We could only wash in a bucket of cold water without either soap or 
towels.” 

Another adds :— 

“ The Germans did not supply us with any clothing, and as we had to 
work in all weathers, conditions were very hard. Our clothes used to get 
drenched through, but still we had to go back to barracks and sleep in 
them. It was terribly cold also, especially without our fur coats. We 
asked for clothing, but never got any.” 

But added to all these hardships it was the total absence of parcels and 
the fact that letters or communications from their friends rarely reached 
them that placed these prisoners, for misery, in a class apart. Prisoners 
in German parent camps have received their parcels with, as a general rule, 
some approach to regularity. Censored letters from home have been 
delivered. But no such privileges were conceded to these prisoners behind 
the lines. 
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Instances are on record where the very existence of some of them was 
undisclosed by their captors for many months. In the month of March, 
1017 for example, a body of these prisoners who had been captured as 
long before as August, 1916, and had been kept at work by the Germans 
behind their lines ever since, were returned to a parent camp in Germany 
weak and emaciated. On arrival there they found a number of their own 
names in the lists of missing men that had been sent from our War Office 
through Switzerland and posted in the camp. 

Even those prisoners whose existence was not withheld received few, if 
any, letters. They were, apparently, allowed to write postcards, in some 
cases letters, but in the majority of instances these postcards and letters 
never reached their destinations, and to all intents and purposes their writers 

remained dead to the world . 

The increase of preventive suffering to the prisoners, to say nothing 
about the anxiety of their friends, involved in all this can hardly he exag¬ 
gerated. When added to the torture of their enforced labour, both moral 
and physical, their insufficient food, the cruelty of their guards, their 
miserable accommodation, and the absence of even neutral official protection, 
it made the lot of these men intolerable. 

This last particular infliction was doubtless to some extent the result of 
administrative difficulties. For some reason best known to the German 
Command the existence of prisoners in occupied territory is not officially 
acknowledged. Neutral visits to them are not allowed. Their where¬ 
abouts may not be disclosed. In any postcard or letter which they were 
permitted to write, the prisoners were required to give as their camp of 
address, first Wahn, later Limburg-am-Lahn, later still Friedrichsfeld— 
all of them German prison camps which no one of these men had ever 
seen. In theory, the Committee do not doubt the camp authorities at 
these depot camps of Wahn, Limburg, or Friedrichsfeld ought to have 
been informed of each prisoner’s existence and location. Theoretically, 
it w'as doubtless the duty of someone there to enter his name in the camp 
books. Equally the Committee do not doubt—they have indeed the best 
reasons for knowing—that these duties, one or both of them, were more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. A number of cases can 
be vouched in which the depot camp authorities actually had the news of 
the death of a prisoner of war before the report of his attachment to their 
camp had been received or recorded, and that although the man in question 
had been in German hands for several months. The result was that letters 
and parcels came to these camps whilst the whereabouts of the men were 
still unknown, and the letters and parcels in consequence never got any 
further. 

It seems almost incredible, but the Committee do not doubt it to be 
the fact, that, as late as November, 1917, there were at Limburg-am-Lahn 
undelivered between 18,000 and 20,000 parcels for British prisoners on 
the German Western front. In July, 1917, the German Delegates at The 
Hague plainly recognized that no distinction in respect of the receipt of 
parcels could be properly made between prisoners of war in occupied 
territories and others. The Agreement then concluded contains provisions 
on that subject. Having regard to the conditions of things at Limburg 
as late as November, 1917, the Committee can only regret that the effect 
of that Agreement was certainly at that date not so manifest as it ought to 
have been. 

Having now set forth the conditions which these prisoners behind the 
German lines were compelled to endure, the Committee propose next to 
extract from the great mass of evidence now in their possession statements 
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as to the impression produced upon those who actually saw our men Upon 
their escape to the British lines or after their transfer to camps in Germany 
In April, 1917, three of them escaped over “no man’s land.” Thev 
were received bv a British General Staff Officer, a Major in the 1st Anzac 
Corps. This is what he says of them, under date the 18th April, 1917 
“Three men escaped from behind the German lines to us the other 
day. They had been prisoners three months, and were literally nearly dead 
with ill-treatment and starvation. One of them could hardly walk, and was 
just a skeleton. He had gone down from thirteen stone to less than eight 
stone in three months. I fetched him back from the line, and it almost 
made me cry. All that awful January and February out all day in the wet 
and cold ; no overcoat, and at night no blanket, in a shelter where the 



‘ Sooner than go through it again I’d just put my head under the St 
railway. 

The following is the substance of a statement of a witness from a German 


camp :— 

“ About June, 1917, a party of about twenty English soldiers came in 
who had been working behind the German lines on the Western front. I 
became, friends with one of them. He was so weak that I have several 
times seen him faint on parade. 

“ Another of them told me that he was one of a party of 100 working 
behind the lines on the Western front digging trenches and carrying up 
supplies. He said they were all very badly treated and starved. He said 
they were knocked about by the Germans if they did not march as fast as 
they wanted them to, although they were all so weak. He was only sent 
to Germany when he became so weak as to be useless for work. When I 
left he did not look as if he could lift a shovelful of sand. 

“ There was another whom I knew. He had also been working behind 
the lines. They had to work in clogs and no socks. He said they used 
to tie rags round their feet. He was employed on road-making. I never 
could have believed the things I was told but for the terrible state the men 
were in, which caused me to feel that no horror I was told was impossible.” 

The Committee would close these statements with the following striking 
extract from the evidence of a young wounded British officer who was 
placed in a ward in a German hospital in France, filled with prisoners of all 
nationalities. He says :— 

“ The German in charge of the ward was a University Professor, and 
seeing several of our men, also Russians and Rumanians, come on to 
the hospital in an emaciated condition, I asked him the cause, and where 
they came from, when, without giving me details, he told me that they 
came from working camps behind the lines. There, he said, the condi¬ 
tions were frightful, so much so that he himself was ashamed of them— 
the men were overworked, under shell fire, very much underfed, had not 
much clothing, and slept in sheds and shelters in the snow, filthy conditions. 

“ I ascertained from him and from some of our own men that many died 
behind the lines ; all were thoroughly ill-treated by the Germans, and the 
lives of those who did not die were made quite unbearable.” 

There the Committee are content for the present to leave this subject.— 
Royal Society of Arts {bitermediate), 1921. 


Make a precis of the accompanying narrative. The length of 
the prdcis should not exceed 300 words. ; : * T3j| 
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Captain John Porteous was the son of a citizen of Edinburgh, who 
attempted to bring him up to his own trade of a tailor. The young man, 
h wever was of a wild nature and ran away to serve in a regiment in 
H Hand.' Here he learned military discipline. Later on, in the course of 
-anderinglife, he returned to his native city, where he was made Captain 
8 f'the City Guard, a body of about 120 soldiers whose duty it was to preserve 
ublic order, to repress riots and street robberies and to act generally as 
P armed police. It was only by his military skill,and an alert and resolute 
character as an officer of police, that he deserved this promotion, for he is 
d to have been a man of vicious habits, an unnatural son, and a brutal 
husband. He was, however, useful in his position, and his fierceness made 
him all the more terrible to rioters or disturbers of the public peace. 

While he was Captain of the Guard, it fell to his lot to attend the hanging 
of a criminal named Wilson. He had been very angry at a report that 
some of Wilson’s friends were hoping to rescue him from the gallows, 
and uttered many threats on the subject, which were afterwards remembered 
against him. He had naturally a hot and surly temper, always too ready 
to come to blows and violence, and a disposition to consider the mass of 
the people as his declared enemies, upon whom it was natural that he should 
seek opportunities of vengeance. The result was that ht was hated by 
them with a deep-seated and deadly hatred, which, though doubtless 
excessive, was not wholly undeserved. But as he was the most active and 
trustworthy among the captains of the City Guard, he was the person to 
whom the magistrates entrusted the command of the soldiers appointed 
to keep the peace at the time of Wilson’s execution. He was ordered to 
guard the gallows and scaffold with about eighty men, all that could be 

spared for that duty. , . , a * j d 

But the magistrates took further precautions which affected Porteous s 

pride very deeply. They asked for the assistance of part of a regiment of 

regular soldiers, not to attend upon the execution, but to remain drawn 

up in the principal street of the city while it was taking place, in order to 

frighten the multitude, in case they should be disposed to be unruly, by 

a display of force which they could not hope to resist. Captain Porteous 

resented as an indignity the introducing the Welsh Fusiliers within the 

city, and drawing them up in the street where no drums but his own were 

allowed to be sounded without the special command or permission of the 

magistrates. As he could not show his ill-humour to the magistrates, it 

increased his indignation against the unfortunate criminal Wilson and all 

who favoured him. These feelings of jealousy and rage caused a change 

in the man’s manner and bearing which was evident to all who saw him 

on the fatal morning when Wilson was condemned to suffer. Porteous’s 

ordinary appearance was rather favourable. He was about the middle 

size, stout and well made, having a military manner and yet rather a gentle 

and’mild expression. His complexion was brown, his face somewhat 

scarred by small-pox, his eyes rather languid than keen or fierce. On 

this day, however, it seemed to those who saw him as if he were agitated 

by some evil demon. His step was irregular, his voice hollow and broken, 

his countenance pale, his eyes staring and wild, his speech imperfect ana 

confused, and his whole appearance uncontrollably disordered. 

One part of his conduct was detestably cruel. When Wilson was 

delivered to him by the keeper of the prison in order that he might be 

conducted to the place of execution, Porteous, not satisfied with the usual 

precautions to prevent escape, ordered him to be manacled. 'I'his might 

have been justifiable owing to the character and bodily strength of the 

cr imin al, and also in view of the rumours that an attempt would be made 
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to rescue him. But when the handcuffs which were produced were found 
too small for the wrists of a man so big-boned as Wilson, Porteoua p ro . 
ceeded with his own hands, and by great exertion of strength, to force 
them till they were clasped together, to the exquisite torture of the unhappy 

criminal. 

Wilson remonstrated against such barbarous treatment. “ It matters 
little,” replied Captain Porteous, “your pain will soon be at an end” 

“ Your cruelty is great,” answered the sufferer ; “ you do not know how 
soon you yourself may have occasion to ask for the mercy which you are 
now refusing to a fellow-creature.” These words, long afterwards quoted 
and remembered, were all that passed between Porteous and his prisoner* 
but as they got abroad and became known to the people, they greatly 
increased the popular compassion for Wilson, and excited a proportionate 
degree of indignation against Porteous, against whom, as a strict and even 
violent police-ofhcer, the common people had some real and many 
imaginary causes of complaint. 

When the painful procession was completed and Wilson with his escort 
had arrived at the scaffold, there appeared no signs of that attempt to rescue 
him which had occasioned such precautions. The multitude in general 
looked on with deeper interest than at ordinary executions ; and there 
might have been seen on the countenances of many a stern and indignant 
expression. But there was no attempt at violence. Wilson himself did 
not seem disposed to indulge in any needless delays ; he submitted to his 
fate, and the sentence of the law was fulfilled. 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally deprived 
of life, when suddenly, as though occasioned by some newly received 
impulse, there arose a tumult among the crowd. Many stones were thrown 
at Porteous and his guards ; some mischief was done ; and the mob con¬ 
tinued to press forward with shrieks, howls, and exclamations. A young 
fellow, with a sailor’s cap slouched over his face, sprang upon the scaffold 
and cut the rope by which the criminal was suspended. Others approached 
to carry off the body, either to give it decent burial or perhaps to try some 
means of reviving it. By this appearance of rebellion against his authority 
Captain Porteous was thrown into a rage so furious as to make him forget 
that, the sentence having been fully executed, it was his duty not to take 
any measures against the crowd but to draw off his men as fast as possible. 
He sprang from the scaffold, snatched a musket from one of his soldiers, 
commanded the party to fire and, as several eye-witnesses agreed in swear¬ 
ing, set them the example by discharging his musket and shooting a man 
dead on the spot. Several soldiers obeyed his command or followed his 
example ; six or seven persons were slain, and a great many were hurt or 
wounded. 

After this act of violence the Captain proceeded to withdraw his men 
towards their guard-house. The mob were not so much frightened as 
enraged by what had been done. They pursued the soldiers with loud 
yells accompanied by volleys of stones. As they pressed on them, the 
rearmost soldiers turned and fired again with fatal aim and execution. It 
is not accurately known whether Porteous himself commanded this second 
act of violence ; but of course the discredit for everything that occurred 
on that fatal day fell on him, and on him alone. He arrived at the guard¬ 
house, dismissed his soldiers, and went to make his report to the magistrates 
concerning the unfortunate events of the day. '•‘481 

Apparently by this time Captain Porteous had already begun to doubt 
the propriety of his own conduct, and the reception he met with from the 
magistrates was such as to make him still more anxious to gloss it over. 
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He denied that he had given orders to fire; he denied that he had fired 
with his own hand; he even produced the musket which he carried for 
examination; it was found still loaded. Of three cartridges which he had 
been seen to put into his pouch that morning two were still there ; a white 
handkerchief was thrust into the muzzle of the musket and returned 
unsoiled or blackened. But to this it was answered that Porteous had not 
used his own musket but had been seen to take one from a soldier. Among 
the many who had been killed or wounded by the unhappy fire there were 
several of some rank; for some soldiers had out of humanity fired above 
the heads of the crowd round the scaffold, and this had in some instances 
caused the deaths of persons who had been stationed in windows or had 
observed the melancholy scene from some distance. The voice of public 
indignation was loud and general; and before men’s tempers had time to 
cool, the trial of Captain Porteous took place. Many respectable persons 
gave positive evidence that he had commanded his soldiers to fire and 
had himself fired his musket; some of them swore that they saw the 
smoke and flash and beheld a man drop at whom it was pointed. Others, 
however, though well stationed for seeing what had passed, neither heard 
Porteous give orders to fire nor saw him fire himself, but on the contrary 
declared that the first shot had been fired by a soldier who stood close by 
him. Those who defended Porteous tried to prove that there had been 
public danger owing to the disorderliness of the mob; but the witnesses 
represented this differently, according to their feelings or their oppor¬ 
tunities of observation; some described it as a dangerous riot, while 
others spoke of it as a trifling disturbance, such as always used to take 
place on similar occasions, when the executioner of the law and the men 
appointed to protect him in his task were generally liable to be treated 
with a certain amount of disrespect. The jury finally gave their verdict 
that John Porteous had fired a gun among the people assembled at the 
execution; that he had given his soldiers orders to fire, by which many 
persons had been killed or wounded; but at the same time that the 
prisoner and his guard had been wounded and beaten by stones thrown at 
them by the multitude. Upon this verdict Porteous was condemned to 
be hanged. 

On the day when he was expected to suffer his sentence the place of 
execution, extensive as it was, was crowded to suffocation. There was 
not a window in all the lofty houses round it, or in the street along which 
the fatal procession was to pass, which was not absolutely filled with 
spectators. The area round the scaffold resembled a dark lake of human 
heads, in the centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall, black, and ominous, 
from which dangled the deadly halter. Every object takes interest from its 
uses and associations, and the erect beam and empty noose, things sc 
simple in themselves, become on such an occasion objects of terror and of 
solemn interest. 

Amid so numerous an assembly there was scarcely a word spoken save 
in whispers. The thirst for vengeance was in some degree allayed by 
its supposed certainty; and even the populace, with deeper feeling than 
they are wont to entertain, gave utterance to no shouts of exultation, but 
prepared to enjoy the scene in triumph, silent and decent, though stern and 
relentless. It seemed as if their hatred of the unfortunate criminal scorned 
to display itself in anything resembling the more noisy current of their 
ordinary feelings. Had a stranger considered only the evidence of his 
ears, he might have supposed that so vast a multitude were assembled for 
some purpose which affected them with the deepest sorrow and stilled 
those noises which on all ordinary occasions would have arisen from thtm; 
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i if hr h-1 BMcd upon their faces, he would have been instantly unde 
cel „• I The compressed lip the bent brow, the stern and flashing ^ 
of ' .nos, evervone on whom he looked, conveyed the expression of 

„ m'.'lut their sight with triumphant revenge. ™ 

•rhe usual hour for producing the criminal had been passed for many 
minutes, vet the spectators observed no sign of his appearance. "Would 
drey venture to defraud public justice ? was the question which me “ 
began anxiously to ask of each other The first answer in every ease w a , 
bohi and positive—“ They dare not. But when the point was furth^ 
discussed, other opinions were entertained, and various causes of doubt 
were suggested. I-orteous had been a favourite officer of the magistrate, 
o c the cirv It was remembered that at the trial it had been stated in hi* 
defence that he was the person upon whom the magistrates chiefly relied 
in all emergencies of uncommon difficulty. His conduct on the day of 
Wilson’s execution might he thought due to nothing worse than an impru. 
dent zeal in doing his duty. With such zeal the magistrates would be 
likolv to feel sympathy, and might therefore make representations in favour 
of Porteous to the Government in London. Moreover, the Government 
would tend to listen readily to such representations. The mob of Edin- 
burgh had of late years repeatedly risen up against authority, and some- 
times with temporary success. They were therefore conscious that they 
were no favourites with their rulers. So it might very well be supposed 
in London that Captain Porteous had been exercising a duty assigned to 
him bv the lawful authority ; that he had been assaulted by the mob and 
several of his men hurt ; and that in finally repelling force by force his 
conduct had been due to no other motive than self-defence in the discharge 


of his duty. , . . , 

These considerations, which were themselves very powerful, caused 

the spectators to fear that Porteous might be pardoned or at least reprieved. 
And there was one other cause which the lower classes thought might 
influence their rulers in his favour. In order to increase the hatred 
against Porteous, it was asserted that while he repressed with severity 
the slightest misdeeds of the poor, he not only overlooked the excesses of 
the young nobles hut was ready to lend them the aid of his official authority 
in wild pranks which it was in fact his duty to have restrained. Thfe 
suspicion, which was perhaps much exaggerated, made a deep impression 
on the minds of the people ; and when several men of higher rank joined 
in a petition recommending Porteous to the King’s mercy, it was generally 
supposed that he owed this favour not to any belief that he had been hardly 
treated, but to the fear of losing a convenient friend. It is scarcely necessary 
to say how much this suspicion increased the people’s hatred of Porteous, 
as well as their fear that he might escape the sentence of death which had 

been pronounced against him. 

While these arguments were stated and discussed, the hitherto silent 
expectation of the people became changed into that deep and agitating 
murmur which is sent forth by the ocean before the tempest begins to 
howl. The vast crowd swayed to and fro without any visible cause. The 
news, which the magistrates had almost hesitated to communicate to them, 
was at length announced and spread among the spectators with a rapidity 
like lightning. A message had come from the office of the Secretary of 
State that the execution of the sentence of death pronounced against John 
Porteous, late Captain of the City Guard of Edinburgh, was to be post¬ 
poned for six weks from the time appointed for his execution. 

The assembled spectators, whose minds had been wound up to the 
pitch which has been described, uttered a groan, or rather a roar of indig- 
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nation and disappointed revenge, like that of a tiger from whom his food 
has been removed by his keeper just as he was about to devour it. Such 

fierce exclamation seemed to forebode some immediate explosion of 
oopular wrath; this had indeed been expected by the magistrates and the 
necessary measures had been taken to repress it. But the shout was not 
repeated, nor did any sudden tumult ensue, such as it appeared to announce. 
The people seemed ashamed of having expressed their disappointment in 
a vain clamour, and the sound changed, not into the silence which had 
been so noticeable before the stunning news arrived, but into stifled 
mutterings, which each group maintained among themselves, and which were 
blended into one deep and hoarse murmur which floated above the assembly. 

Yet, still, though all expectation of the execution was over, the mob 
remained assembled, stationary, as it were, through very disgust, gazing 
on the preparations for death which had now been made in vain, and 
stimulating their feelings by recalling how much more Wilson would have 
deserved the King’s mercy. “This man,’’ they said, “the brave, the 
resolute, the generous, was executed without mercy for stealing a purse 
of gold; while the despicable Porteous, who took advantage of a trifling 
tumult,’common on such occasions, to shed the blood of twenty of his 
fellow-citizens, is considered a fitting object for the exercise of the King’s 
mercy. Is this to be borne? Would our fathers have borne it? Are 
not we, like them, Scotsmen and citizens of Edinburgh? ” 

The officers of justice began now to remove the scaffold and other pre¬ 
parations which had been made for the execution, hoping thus to hasten 
the dispersing of the multitude. The measure had the desired effect; for 
no sooner had the fatal tree been unfixed from the large stone pedestal in 
which it was secured, and sunk slowly down upon the wagon intended to 
remove it to the place where it was usually kept, than the people, after 
giving vent to their feelings in a second shout of rage and mortification, 
dispersed to their usual abodes and occupations .—Royal Society of Arts 
(.Intermediate ), 1922. 

The length of the precis should not exceed 300 words. 

3. I had set myself up as a trader and was making voyage to the 
coast of Africa. This was the unhappiest voyage that ever man made: 
for our ship, while making her course toward the Canary Islands, or rather 
between those islands and the African shore, was surprised about daybreak 
by a Moorish pirate ship, who gave chase to us with all the sail which she 
could make. We crowded on as much canvas as our yards would spread 
or our masts carry, hoping that we could get clear of the pirate; but we 
found that the pirate gained upon us and would certainly overtake us in a 
few hours: so we prepared to fight, our ship having twelve guns and the 
enemy eighteen. About three in the afternoon he came up with us: we 
brought eight of our guns to bear on him, and poured a broadside on him, 
which made him sheer off again after returning our fire and pouring in 
also his shot from nearly 200 men whom he had on board. However we 
had not a man touched, as all our men kept close. He prepared to attack 
us again, and we to defend ourselves; but he attacked us this time on our 
other quarter, and 60 of his men managed to get on our decks, where they 
immediately began cutting and hacking the decks and rigging. We cleared 
our deck of them twice. However, to cut short this melancholy part of 
our story, our ship became disabled and three of our men were killed and 
eight wounded: so we were obliged to yield and were all carried prisoners 
into Sallee, a port belonging to the Moors. 
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The usa K c I h -I there was not so dreadful as I had at firat ex pectt j. 
nor was 1 curled up the country to the Emperor s court, as the re,Q 
our men r.er , but was kept by the captam of the ship as his own ,„ ci , 
prize, and was made his slave, being young and rumble and fit for c; 
business. At this surprising change in my circumstances, from a merchan 
to a miserable slave, I was perfectly overwhelmed: and I remember! 
how vears before, when my father was rebuking me for my wildness k 
had piophesied that I would be brought to great misery and would C! 
nobody to relieve me; which I thought was now so effectually brouakt 
about that it could not be worse: the hand of Heaven was now on me anti 
I was undone without redemption. * na 

As my new patron or master had taken me home to his house, I wa - : 
hopes that he would take me with him when he went to sea again,’believing 
that it would some time or other be his fate to be taken by a Spanish or 
Portuguese man-of-war, and that then I should be set at liberty But 
this hope of mine was soon taken away; for when he went to sea he left 
me on shore to look after his little garden and do the common drudgerv 
of slaves about his house: and when he came home again after his crui2 
he ordered me to sleep in the cabin to look after the ship. w 

Here 1 spent my whole time meditating my escape, and what method 
I might take to effect it; but I found no plan that seemed in the least 
likely to succeed. There was nothing which seemed to make it possible 
or conceivable, for I had no one to communicate any plot to, no fellow- 
slave who could share my escape : there was not an Englishman, Scotsman 
or Irishman there except myself : so that for two years, though I often 
pleased myself with imagining my escape, I never had the least prospect 
of putting it into practice. 

After about two years an odd circumstance presented itself, which once 
again put into my head the thought of making some attempt for my liberty. 
My patron happened to stay at home longer than usual without fitting 
out his ship : this, I had heard, was for want of money. Once or twice a 
week, and sometimes oftencr, if the weather was fair, he used to take 
the ship’s boat and go out into the harbour fishing : he always took me 
and a young Moorish boy with him to row the boat, and we gave him 
plenty of entertainment : and as I proved very clever at catching the fish 
he would sometimes send me with a Moor, one of his kinsmen, and the 
Moorish youth, to catch a dish of fish for him. 

It happened one morning that we went out fishing when the weather 
was absolutely calm. There arose so thick a fog that though we were not 
a couple of miles from the shore we could not see it : we did not know 
which way we were rowing : but we rowed on all day and all the next 
night : and when the morning came, we found we had pulled off to sea 
instead of pulling in to the shore and that we were now at least six miles 
from the shore. However, we got safely in again, though with a great 
deal of labour and some danger, for the wind began to blow pretty fresh 
in the morning ; and after the long time we had been out at sea, we were 
all exceedingly hungry. 

Our master took warning from this disaster and resolved to take more 
care of himself for the future : he had by him the long-boat of our English 
ship which he had taken, and he resolved that he would not go out fishing 
any more without a compass and some store of provisions. So he ordered 
the carpenter of his ship, who was also an English slave, to build a little 
state-room or cabin in the middle of the long-boat, like that of a barge, with 
a place to stand behind it to steer, and room in front of it for one or two men 
to stand and work the sails. The cabin lay very snug and low, and had 
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. - t room for him to sleep, with a slave or two to attend on him, and a 
hie to eat on, with some small lockers into which he could put his bread, 
rice, and coffee, and any bottles of liquor which he thought fit to take with 

hl We frequently went out fishing in this boat ; and as I was the cleverest 
catching fish for him he never went without me. It happened once 
that he had arranged to go out in this boat, either for pleasure or for fish, 
. . tW o or three Moors of some distinction, for whom he had thought it 
w ‘cessary to make extraordinarily good provision, and had therefore sent on 
h ard overnight a larger store of provisions than usual, and had ordered 
b0 t0 get ready three guns, with powder and shot, that were on board his 
sa ying that they meant to shoot wildfowl as well as to fish. 
sn, f’t the things ready as he had directed, and waited the next morning with 
the boat washed clean and everything in a fit state to accommodate his 
“nests After I had waited some time, however, my master came on board 
k,ne and told me that his guests had been obliged to postpone their visit 
t his boat on account of some business which they had to attend to ; so 
he ordered me, with the man and the boy as usual, to go out with the boat 
nd catch them some fish, for his friends were going to dine at his house 
later He told me that as soon as I had succeeded in catching some fish 
1 was to bring it to his house. I made preparations to carry out all his 

^Tus^af this moment my former ideas of escaping rushed back into my 
head in all their strength, for now I found that 1 was going to have a little 
ship at my command. As soon as my master was gone, 1 set to work to 
nrepare things, not only for the business of fishing but also for a voyage. 
I did not know, nor did I so much as consider, which way I was going to 
steer: I was ready to go anywhere, if only I could get away from that place. 

My first move was to speak to the Moor and tell him to get some food 
for us to live on while we were on board, saying that we must not presume 
to eat any of the food which had been put on the boat for our master ; he 
agreed that this was true, so he brought into the boat a large basket of 
biscuits such as the Moors are accustomed to eat, and three jars of fresh 
water. I knew where my master kept his case of bottles, which from their 
make had evidently been taken out of some English ship. I conveyed 
them into the boat while the Moor was on shore, as if they had been 
brought there before for our master himself. 1 also conveyed into the 
boat a large lump of beeswax, which weighed more than half a hundred- 
weight, and also a parcel of twine or thread, a hatchet, a saw, and a hammer, 
all of which were of great use to us afterwards, especially the wax, from 
which we made candles. I also managed to play another trick on him 
without his knowing it; his name was Ismael, but he was generally called 
Muly or Moley; so I said to him, “ Moley, our master’s guns are on 
board the boat; can you not get a little powder and shot? It may be 
that we shall kill some alcamies (birds rather like our English curlews) for 
ourselves: and I know our master keeps his gunner’s stores in the ship.” 
“Yes” said he, “I will bring some”; and accordingly he brought a 
large leather pouch, which held about a pound and a half of powder or 
rather more, and another holding five or six pounds’ weight of shot, 
together with some bullets, and put them all into the boat. At the same 
time I had found some powder of our master’s in the great cabin of the 
ship, and with it I filled one of the large bottles in the case, which was 
almost empty, pouring what was in it into another bottle; and being thus 
furnished with everything that was needful, we sailed out of the port to 
fish. The castle which is at the entrance to the port knew who we were 
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and took no notice of us : and we "'ere not . mile out of the port before 
we hauled in our sail and set to vyork for fish. The wind blew from t” 

north-e 
south 


iicci m our Sim ~ -- ^ r <>m the 

east, which was not what I wanted, for if it had blown from the 

I could have been sure that I could reach the coast of Spain: but 

1 was quite determined that, whichever way it blew I would getaway 

from the detestable place where I was and would leave the rest to fate. V 


We fished for some time, but did not catch anything: for when lira 

a f sh on my hook I did not pull it up, so that the Moor might not see it 
Then I said to him, “ This will not do; our master must not be served 
like this: we must go further out to sea. He, thinking no harm, agreed 
and, being in the head of the boat set the sails; and as I had the helm I 
ran the boat out nearly three miles further and stopped, as if I wanted to 
fish. Then 1 gave the boy the helm and stepped forward to where the 
Moor was. I pretended to stoop for something behind him, took him bv 
surprise, caught him by the legs and tossed him clean overboard into the 
sea. He rose immediately, for he swam like a cork, and called out to me- 
he begged to be taken back into the boat, and assured me that he would 
go all over the world with me. He swam after the boat so strongly that 
he would have reached me very soon, as there was but little wind at the 

and 
and 

- . . •.-.—.tit' ' r-» jvwvautwim 

well enough to reach the shore, and the sea is calm: make the best of 

your way to shore, and I will do you no harm; but if you come near the 

boat 1 will shoot you through the head, for I am resolved to get my liberty 

again.” So he turned himself round and swam for the shore, and I have 

no doubt that he reached it with ease, for he was an excellent swimmer. 

1 could have been content to have taken this Moor with me, and to 
have drowned the boy: but I did not feel that I could venture to trust 
him. When he had gone, I turned to the boy, whom they called Xury 
and said to him, “ Xury, if you will be faithful to me I will make you a 
great man; but if you will not solemnly swear to be true to me, I must 
throw you into the sea too.” The boy smiled in my face and spoke so 
innocently that I could not mistrust him, and swore to be faithful to me 
and to go all over the world with me. 

While 1 was still in sight of the Moor who was swimming, I kept the 

boat directly out to sea, keeping her head northward, that they might 
think I had gone towards the Straits of Gibraltar, as indeed anyone in 
his senses might have been expected to do. But as soon as it grew dark 
in the evening I changed my course and steered southwards, bendine 


along so steadily tnat, i ueuevc, uy mice u ciuck. on me arcemoon or the 
next day, when I again approached the land, I could not have been less 
than 150 miles from the town of Sallee, from which I had started. I was 
thus quite beyond the dominions of the Emperor of the Moors, or indeed 
of anv other king thereabouts, for we saw no people. 

J r 1 _• l_ T 1 1 A/f - 


on shore, or come to an anenor, uu i tutu, wua a nur wina, sauea in the 
same manner for five days. Then the wind shifted to the south, and I 
concluded that if any of the ships of the Moors were in chase of me they 
also would now give it up; so I ventured to approach the coast and 
came to anchor in the mouth of a little river—though I knew not what 
or where, neither what latitude, what country, what nation, or what river, 
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I neither saw nor desired to see any people: the principal thins I wanted 
was fresh water. We came into this creek in the evening, resolving to 
swim on shore as soon as it was dark, and explore the country: but as 
soon as it was quite dark, we heard such dreadful noises of the barking, 
roaring, and howling of wild animals that the poor boy was ready to die 
with fear and entreated me not to go on shore till the next day. Well, 
Xury,” said I, “ then I won’t: but by day we may see men who will be 
just as bad to us as those lions.” “ Then we will shoot at them,” said 
Xury, laughing, “and make them run away.” 1 was glad to see the boy 
so cheerful: and, after all, his advice was good and I followed it. We 
dropped our little anchor and lay still all night. 1 say we lay still, for we 
did not sleep at all: in two or three hours we saw immense creatures of 
many sorts come down to the sea-shore and run into the water, wallowing 
and washing themselves for the pleasure of cooling themselves: and they 
made such hideous howlings and yellings that I never indeed heard the like. 

Xury was dreadfully frightened, and indeed so was 1 too: but we were 
both much more frightened when we heard one of these mighty creatures 
come swimming towards our boat; we could not see him, but we could 
hear from his blowing that he was a monstrous and savage beast. Xury 
said it was a lion, and so it might be for anything I knew: but I could not 
be sure. Whatever the creature was, within a few minutes 1 perceived that 
it was within two oars’ length of the boat. I immediately went to the cabin 
door, took up my gun and fired at it upon which it immediately turned 
about and swam towards the shore again. 

It is impossible to describe the horrid noises and hideous cries and 
howlings that were raised, both near the edge of the shore and further 
inland, when the noise of the gun was heard—a thing, as I have reason 
to believe, which none of those creatures had ever heard before. This 
convinced me that there was no possibility of our going ashore on that 
coast at night: and it was another question whether we could venture 
on shore in the daytime; for to have fallen into the power of savages 
would have been just as bad as falling into that of lions and tigers: at 
least we dreaded the danger of it just as much. 

However that might be, we were obliged to go on shore somewhere or 
other for water, for we had not a pint left in the boat; the question was 
when or where to get to it. Xury said that if I would let him go on shore 
with one of the jars he would find out whether there was any water and 
would bring some to me. I asked him why he should go and not I. The 
boy answered with so much affection that I loved him ever after for it: 
he said: “Because if the wild men come they will eat me and you will 
be able to get away.” “ Well, Xury,” said I, “ we will both go, and if 
the wild men come we will kill them, so they will eat neither of us.” So 
I gave Xury a piece of biscuit to eat, and a glass of spirits from one of my 
master’s bottles which I mentioned before, and we hauled the boat in as 
near the shore as we thought proper, and then waded on shore, carrying 
nothing but our arms and two jars of water. 

I did not care to go out of sight of the boat, fearing that some savages 
might come down the river in canoes: but the boy saw a low place about 
a mile up the country and rambled to it, and by and by I saw him come 
running towards me. I thought he was being pursued by some wild 
beast and ran forward towards him to help him. But when I came nearer 
to him I saw something hanging over his shoulders: this was a creature 
that he had shot, rather like a hare, but different in colour and with longer 
legs. We were very glad of it for food, and it tasted very good: but what 
particularly pleased Xury was that he had also found good w'ater. 
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We discovered afterwards that there was no need for us to have taken 
all this trouble to get water : for a little higher up the stream in which 
we were, we found the water fresh when the tide was out: so we filled 
our jars and prepared to go on our way, having seen no footsteps of anv 
human creature in that part of the country. 

I had been on a voyage on this coast before and knew that the Canary 
Islands and the Cape de Verde Islands also lay not far from the coast- 
hut I did not know where to look for them or when to steer further out to 
sea to look for them ; otherwise I might easily have found some of those 
islands. Once or twice in the daytime I thought I saw the Peak ofTeneriffe 
a mountain in the Canaries, and had a great mind to venture out in hopei 
of reaching it ; but after trying twice I was forced in again by contrary 
winds, and the sea also was too rough tor my little vessel : so I resolved 
to continue as I had first intended and keep along the shore. 

Several times I was obliged to land for fresh water after we had left 
this place : and once we came to an anchor early in the morning under a 
little point of land that was pretty high, and as the tide began to flow we 
lay still till we could go further in. Xury, however, soon came softly to 
me and told me we had better go further off the shore, “ for,” said he 
“ there is a terrible monster lying on the side of that hillock fast asleep ** 

I looked where he pointed, and saw a dreadful monster indeed; for it 
was a terrible great lion lying on the shore under the shade of a hill 
“ Xury,” said I, “ you shall go on shore and kill him.” Xury looked 
frightened and said, “ Me kill him ! He will eat me at one mouthful." 

I said no more to the boy, but told him to keep still : I then took our 
three best guns and loaded them carefully. With the first gun I took 
the best aim I could to shoot him through the head : but he was lying in 
such a way that I hit him about the knee and broke the bone. He started 
up growling, but found his leg broken and fell down again with the most 
hideous roar that I ever heard. I was a little surprised that I had not hit 
him on the head : however, I took up the second gun immediately, and 
though he began to move off I fired again and shot him in the head. I 
had the pleasure of seeing him drop down ; he made little noise, but lay 
struggling for life. Then Xury took courage and asked me to let him 
go on shore. “ Well, go,” said I : so the boy jumped into the water, taking 
the third gun with him. He held the gun in one hand and swam to shore 
with the other hand : then he went up near to the lion, put the muzzle of 
the gun close to his car and shot him in the head again. This safely put 
an end to the lion. 

After this stop we continued our journey southward. We lived very 
sparingly on our provisions, which were beginning to run short ; and we 
did not go on shore oftener than we were compelled to do so in order to 
get fresh water. I had several further adventures, but in the end, to my 
great thankfulness, we were saved by being picked up by a Portuguese 
ship.— Royal Society of Arts (Intermediate ), 1923. 

The length of the precis should not exceed 300 words, exclusive 
of the title. 

4. Mr. Bernard Langdon answered an advertisement for a school¬ 
master in Pigwacket, a fairly large village in America. After the usual 
delay he received a letter offering him the post, and promptly accepted it. 

Pigwacket had recently had a good deal of trouble with its school-masters. 
The Committee who appointed them had done their best to get suitable 
men : but there were in the school a number of well-grown and pretty 
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h young fellows who had got the upper hand over their masters and 
r °ant to keep it. With two masters, one after the other, they had been 
"Successful that after a very few weeks each master had resigned his post 

aI1 The Vrrfval of Mr. Bernard Langdon at Pigwacket therefore created 

me sensation. When he showed himself at church on his first Sunday 
?° the village, a good many eyes were turned on the young school-master. 
There was something heroic in his coming forward so readily to take a 
nlace which called for a strong hand and a prompt, steady will to guide it. 

I fact his position was like that of a military chieftain before a battle. 
Everybody knew everything in Pigwacket : and it was an understood 
King that the young rebels meant to put down the new master if they 
could. It depended on Mr. Bernard Langdon whether they would or 

would not succeed in doing so. . . . 

Monday came ; and the new school-master was in his chair at the upper 
end of the school-room, sitting at his desk on the raised platform. The 
bovs looked at his handsome face, thoughtful, peaceful, pleasant, cheerful, 
but sharply cut at the lips and with a proud light in the eyes. The ring¬ 
leader of the mischief-makers, a young butcher named Abner Briggs, 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, looked at him stealthily whenever he 
got a chance of doing so without being noticed ; for the truth was that he 
felt uncomfortable whenever he found the master’s large dark eyes fixed 
on his own little sharp, deep-set grey ones. But he managed to study him 
pretty well—first his face, then his neck and shoulders, the set of his arms, 
the make of his legs, and the way he moved. In short, he examined him 
as he would have examined an ox, to see what he would do and how he 
would cut up. If he could only have gone to him and felt his muscles 
he would have been entirely satisfied. He was not a very wise youth, 
but he did know well enough that, though big arms and legs are very good 
things, there is something besides size that goes to make a man : and he 
had heard stories of a fighting man, small and thin, who had nevertheless 

beaten men whose limbs were far bigger than his. 

Nothing could have been smoother than the way in which everything 
went on for the first day or two. The new master was so kind and courteous, 
he seemed to take everything in such a natural, easy way, that there was 
no chance to pick a quarrel with him. He in the meantime thought it 
best to watch the boys for a day or two with as little show of authority as 
possible. It was easy enough to see that he would have occasion for it 

before long. , ..... . . 

The school-house was a grim old red one-storey building, perched on a 

bare rock at the top of a hill—partly because this was a conspicuous site, 
and partly because land is cheap on a rock where even the sheep can find 
nothing to nibble. About the little porch were carved initials and dates, 
at various heights. Inside were old unpainted desks, hacked by innumer¬ 
able penknives. It was long since the walls had been whitewashed, as 
might be seen from the various marks which had been left on them wherever 
idle hands or sleepy heads could reach them. Everything was as dull and 
cheerless as it could well be. 

The master’s quick eye soon noticed that in one corner of the room 
there sat a group of big, unruly boys who were likely to be rebellious. He 
broke up this group by redistributing the seats and arranging the scholars 
according to classes so that a mischievous fellow found himself between two 
small boys of studious habits. It w f as managed quietly enough, and in 
such a plausible way that none of the boys suspected why he had done it. 
But its effects were soon felt ; and then the big boys began a system of 
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espondence by signs and by throwing from one to another little note* 
most of them containing descriptions of the master which were anything 

but complimentary. . ® 

Presently one of the boys drew a cancature which, to prevent mistake* 
,s labelled with the master’s name. It was passed round amnn« ’ 


was laoencu wun mt o **~*.*w. ** ^c*o*w** iuuim among th* 

boys, helping of course to undermine the master’s authority. One morning 
on going to the school-room, Mr. Langdon found an enlarged copy of thi* 
sketch, with its label, pinned to the door. He took it down, smiled a 
little, put it into his pocket, and entered the school-room. There was a 
curious silence in the room, so that the master felt that some plot v/a 
being hatched. The boys were quite ready for mischief: but they werl 
afraid. They had really no fault to find with the master. But the older 
ones were evidently plotting, and more than once a dirty little note was 
thrown from one seat to another. One of these happened to strike the 
stove-pipe, and fell from it on to the master’s desk. He was cool enough 
not to seem to notice it. He secured it, however, and found an opportunity 
to look at what was written in it, without being observed by the boys, h 
required no immediate notice. 

If you had had the privilege of looking upon Mr. Bernard Langdon 
the next morning when his toilet was about half finished, you would nave 
had the chance of seeing a very pleasant exhibition. First he buckled 
the belt of his trousers pretty tightly. Then he took up a pair of heavy 
dumb-bells and swung them for a few minutes ; then two great “ Indian 
clubs,” with which he performed all sorts of impossible-looking feats 
His limbs were not very large, nor his shoulders remarkably broad: but 
if you had known much about a man’s muscles you would have said that 
there was a very pretty show of them beneath the satiny skin of Mr 
Bernard Langdon. And if you had seen him, when he had laid down the 
Indian clubs, catch hold of a leather strap that hung from the beam of 
the old-fashioned ceiling, and lift and lower himself over and over again 
by his left hand alone, you might have thought it a very simple and easy 
thing to do, until you tried to do it yourself. Mr. Langdon looked at 
himself with the eye of an expert. ‘‘Pretty well!** he said: “ not so 
much fallen off as I expected.” Then he set up his bolster in a very 
knowing sort of way, and delivered two or three blows straight as rulers 
and swift as winks. “ That will do,” he said. He sat down on the bed 
and looked at his cleanly shaped arms. “ If I strike one of those silly 
lads, I fear I shall spoil him,” said he to himself. Yet this young man 
when weighed only a few months earlier, could barely turn 142 pounds 
in the scale—not a heavy weight, surely : but some of the middle- 
weights seem to be of a far finer quality of muscle than their bulkier 
brethren. 

Mr. Langdon took his breakfast with a good appetite that morning, but 
was perhaps rather more quiet than usual. After breakfast he went upstairs 
and put on a light loose coat, instead of his usual coat, which was a close- 
fitting and rather stylish one. He then left his house, to walk to the school. 
On his way he was met by a young girl with whom he had made 
acquaintance since his arrival in the village. The girl was a good soul, 
with red cheeks and bright eyes—as kind-hearted a girl as one could have 
wished to see. But now her bright eyes were moist and her red cheeks 
paler than usual, as she said, with her lips quivering, “ Oh, Mr. Langdon, 
those boys will be the death of you if you don’t take care I ** 

Why, what’s the matter ? ” said Mr. Langdon. 

I’ll tell you what’s the matter,” she answered in a frightened voice, 
Abner Briggs is going to bring his dog to school, and he’ll set him on 
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as S ure as you’re alive. It’s the same dog that half ate up John Squire’s 
little Joe last year.” 

Now this statement was undoubtedly over-coloured ; for little Joe 
Sauire was running about the village, though with an ugly scar on his arm 
-here the beast had caught him with his teeth, when the child had taken 
liberties with him, as he had been accustomed to do with a good-tempered 
Newfoundland dog who seemed to like being pulled and hauled about by 
h'ldren After this the creature was usually muzzled and, as he was fed 
on raw meat chiefly, was always ready for a fight. 

Tiger, commonly called Tige, the property of Abner Briggs, was a large 
hulking dog, of a dingy old-flannel colour, of no particular breed except 
his own. He was an ill-conditioned brute by nature, and art had not 
improved him by cropping his ears and tail and placing round his neck a 
spiked collar. He bore on his person, also, various scars, the marks of 
old battles : for Tige had fight in him, as might be guessed by a certain 
bluntness about the muzzle, and by the projection of his lower jaw. 

Mr. Bernard Langdon had seen Tige several times, and knew well enough 
what he was like. But he was not the sort of man to be turned from his 
purpose by any dog on earth. He consoled the frightened girl and made 
his way calmly to the school; perhaps he was not really sorry to think 
that to-day would probably settle things once for all. 

He entered the school-room, took his seat and began the exercises of the 
school. The smaller boys said their lessons well enough, but some of the 
larger were negligent and surly. He noticed one or two of them looking 
towards the door, as if expecting somebody or something in that direction. 
At half-past nine o’clock Abner Briggs made his appearance. lie was 
followed by his dog, without his muzzle, who squatted down very grimly 
near the door, and gave a wolfish look round the room, as if it was con¬ 
sidering which was the plumpest boy to begin with. Abner, meanwhile, 
went to his seat looking somewhat flushed, except around the lips, which 
were hardly as red as usual, and were set pretty sharply. 

“ Put out that dog, Abner Briggs !” said the master. 

“ Put him out yourself,if you’re not afraid of him ! ” replied Abner Briggs. 

The master stepped towards the door. The great cur showed his teeth ; 
and the savage instincts of his nature looked out of his eyes, and flashed 
from his sharp teeth, and yawned in his wide mouth and deep red throat. 

The movements of animals are so much quicker than those of human 
beings commonly are, that they avoid blows as easily as one of us steps 
out of the way of a wheel-barrow. It must be a very stupid dog that lets 
himself be run over by a fast driver of a carriage : he can jump out of 
the wheel’s way after the tyre has already touched him. So, while one is 
lifting a stick to strike or drawing back his foot to kick, the beast makes 
his spring, and the blow or the kick comes too late. 

It was not so this time. The master was a fencer, and something of a 
boxer : he was used to watching an adversary’s eye and coming down on 
him without any of those preliminary signs by which unpractised persons 
show long beforehand what mischief they meditate. 

“ Out with you 1 ” said the master fiercely—and explained what he 
meant by a sudden flash of his foot that clashed the dog’s white teeth 
together like the springing of a trap. The cur knew when he had found 
his master at the first word and glance, as low animals on four legs, or a 
smaller number, always do ; and the blow took him so by surprise that it 
curled him up in an instant, and he went bundling out of the open door 
with a most pitiable yelp, and his stump of a tail shut dow n as close as his 
owner ever shut the blade of a penknife. 
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It was time for the other cur to find out who his master was. 

“ Follow your dog, Abner Briggs 1 said Mr. Langdon. 

The stout youth looked round, but the other boys were all cowed and 

Stl ‘‘ I’ll go when I’m ready,” he said—“ and I don’t mean to go before 

I’m ready.” . , . _ T . ^ 

“ You’re ready now,” said Mr. Langdon, turning up the cuffs of his 

coat and shirt. . , , 

Abner Briggs apparently did not think he was ready; for he rose u D 
in his place and stood with clenched fists, defiant, as the master strode 
towards him. The master knew that the fellow was really frightened 
for all his looks, and that he must have no time to rally. So he caught 
him suddenly by the collar, and with one great pull had him out over the 
desk and on the open floor. He gave him a sharp fling backwards and 
stood looking at him. 

The rough-and-tumble fighters all clinch , as everybody knows: and 
Abner Briggs was one of that kind. He remembered how he had knocked 
down one of the previous masters ; and he had just spirit enough to try 
to repeat his former successful experiment on the new master. He sprang 
at him open-handed, to clutch him. So the master had to strike—only 
once, but very hard, and in just the place to tell. No doubt the authority 
which a school-master always has over his pupils added to the weight of the 
blow ; but the blow was itself a neat one, and did not require to be repeated 
“ Now go home,” said the master, “ and don’t let me see you or your 
dog here again.” And he turned his cuffs down once more. 

This finished the great rebellion at Pigwacket School. What could be 
done with a master who was so pleasant as long as the boys behaved 
decently, but who was such a terrible fellow when they tried any “ games ” 
with him ? In a week’s time everything was reduced to order. — Royal 
Society of Arts ( Intermediate ), 1924- 


CHAPTER IX 

ADVANCED PRECIS 


The following chapter is largely devoted to exercises of considerable 
difficulty. Students are advised to study carefully the method of 
procedure in the specimens that are shown, and to observe any 

notes set down for their guidance : 

Make a precis about one-third the length of the original docu¬ 
ment of each of the following 

i Dissatisfaction was expressed yesterday by members of the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons which is dealing with the Ministry 
of Ways and Communications Bill at the absence of Sir Eric Geddes, the 
Minister-Designate. It was anticipated that he would have been present 
to explain in its technical bearings a Government clause, which gave the 
Minister power to purchase privately owned railway wagons. The Home 
Secretary was in charge of the Bill, and while a second reading was obtained 
for the clause, its detailed provisions were still under consideration when 
the Committee rose. Mr. Brace was in the chair. . 

Mr Shortt (Home Secretary) moved a new clause to give the Minister 
power to purchase privately owned wagons for use on the railways. He 
said the purchase should be in districts in England and Wales or Scotland 
or Ireland. Where the wagons of any trader were taken, he was not to 
be prejudiced in his position with regard to other traders. Therefore, if 
any wagons were taken all must be taken. The clause further laid down 
that where all wagons were taken the reasonable facilities which every 
railway company was required to afford under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1854, should include the provision of railway wagons. It 
provided for certain methods for fixing the amount of the charge, and also 
for dealing with the question of demurrage. There was also a provision 
for prohibiting or restricting the use of privately owned wagons. But 
there was a safeguard, that if a man had wagons complying with the 
regulations, or wagons in course of construction, he should not be penalized 
by any provision of restriction. The terms of purchase would be settled 
from time to time by Order in Council, but that Order would not come 
into force until a resolution had been passed in both Houses of Parliament 
in its favour. That was to allow a price to be fixed reasonably at the time 
of purchase. It was absolutely essential to the success of the Bill that the 
Minister should be able to deal with all rolling-stock in the interests of 
economy. But the clause dealt perfectly fairly with the owners of privately 

owned wagons. ^ , v ., , 

Mr. Marshall Stevens (Co. U., Eccles) said there were some 700,000 
or 800,000 privately owned wagons running in this country, so that a 
sum amounting perhaps to £70,000,000 might be involved. The Minister 
could not purchase a certain section of wagons in England and Wales 
without contemplating an expenditure of £30,000,000. He suggested 
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that the Committee had no power under the Standing Orders to proceeH 
with so great a financial matter. Sir W. Pearce (Co. L., Limehouart 
remarked that unless firms in certain industries had an ample supnlv 3 
wagons which they were free to use as they required their business woulH 
become impossible. Mr. Nelson (Co. U., Motherwell) feared that th 
taking over of privately owned wagons and their dispersal over th 
country would dislocate the arrangements for their repair. Cantai 
Hamilton Bcnn (Co. U., Greenwich) observed that the Committee had been 
given no reasons why the nation should purchase the wagons. “ 

Mr. N. Chamberlain (Co. U., Ladywood) mentioned that the 
department of Birmingham, the largest industrial undertaking i n that 
city, owned private railway wagons. Before the war they had been 
worked with the utmost efficiency. During the war they had been pooled 
and the results were disastrous. How were these wagons to be treated 
under the Bill ? He did not quite see why the country should be asked 
to lock up millions of money in removing wagons from semi-public 
control. As they were dealing with difficult technical questions he 
regretted the absence of Sir Eric Geddes, the Minister-Designate. *Mr 
Grundy (Lab., Bother Valley) insisted that the control of privately owned 
wagons was needed in order to give a uniform service at collieries. Sir 
F. Hall (Co. U., Dulwich) said the Committee was being treated with 
scant courtesy, when after the clause had been deferred to allow con¬ 
sultations to take place, the Minister-Designate should not be present to 
explain it. It involved technical matters, and it was the duty of the 
Minister to be present when it was discussed. He moved to report 
progress in order that the Minister might attend. The Chairman declined 
to accept the motion. 

Mr. Shortt said the necessity for the clause had been explained on the 
second reading. If any scheme for the purchase of wagons exceeded 
£1,000,000 the Minister, under a previous clause in the Bill, must go to 
the I louse of Commons for its sanction. It had been suggested that, instead 
of purchasing outright, the Minister should be content with the control of 
privately owned wagons. The owners said that if they were not to have 
control of their wagons, and not to be able to keep twenty or more of them 
idle when they needed them, they would much rather that the Govern¬ 
ment should purchase them. Common user of wagons was more 
efficient. He was asked what was to happen at the end of the two years’ 
period of control to those privately owned wagons which the Minister 
in the exercise of his powers might have purchased. If the railways.were 
not then taken over, the proposal of the Minister was that they should be 
apportioned amongst the various railway companies, and it would be a 
question of detail whether the Government would in that case sell them 
outright or hire them out. 

Mr. Neal pressed the right hon. gentleman to consider whether for a 
period of months an experimental attempt should be made to carry on 
with control without purchase. Mr. Shortt said he would confer with 
the hon. member before the report stage to see whether a proviso of that 
kind was possible without destroying common user. The clause was read 
a second time, and the Committee proceeded to consider detailed amend¬ 
ments to its terms.— Morning Post , 28th May, 1919. 

Note .—This exercise consists of making a prdcis of a report 
of the proceedings of a Standing Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Be careful to give a good and clear title to the prdcis. Ob- 
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erve that a fair number of speakers take part in the business. Turn 
back to the footnote to Exercise A 13 of Chapter VIII to refresh 
your memory on this point. 

For the first time in the proceedings in Standing Committee of House 
^Commons on the Ways and Communications Bill the Government 
- terday found themselves in a minority. The discussion during the 
^tt'nc ranged over the question of Advisory Committees in connection 
Sl 'th the control of railway and other undertakings. Sir Eric Geddes 
""braitted a clause which did not satisfy Mr. Joynson-Hicks. The latter 
f u f or \vard an amendment, which entailed (1) the deletion of the 
f ter part of the Government clause, and (2) the insertion of a detailed 
^Dosal of his own. The deletion of the words in the Government clause 
P a°s carried against the Government by 21 votes to 19. The Committee 
subsequently "ejected the detailed proposal of Mr. Joynson-Hicks. Mr. 
Brace was in the chair. . 

Sir E Geddes (Minister-Designate) moved a new clause dealing with 
Advisory Committees. It was in the following terms: “ The Minister 
hall appoint Advisory Committees for giving to him advice and assistance 
? connection with such matters affecting the exercise and performance of 
h!s powers and duties as may be referred to them by the Minister, and 

ch Advisory Committees shall consist of nominees to be chosen in such 
manner as may be prescribed of the various interests which appear to the 

Minister to be principally concerned.” 

He said that agreement had not been reached with a certain section of 
opinion on the Committee as to what should be the scope, powers, and 
functions of these Advisory Committees. The intention of the Govern¬ 
ment was that they should be available to give information to the Minister 
and not that they should have any executive authority either to do things 
or to prevent things being done. Decisions must be taken by him on his 
own responsibility. On the other hand, amendments appearing on the 
notice paper contemplated a procedure by which proposals for the exercise 
of the Minister’s power of control should all be referred to a Committee. 
It appeared to him, however, that nothing should be done to interfere 
with the responsibility of the Minister for the acts of his Department. 
Such a Committee as he proposed would have no responsibility for policy 
or executive action. It would be an impossible position for a Minister 
with great responsibilities imposed on him by the Bill, to be hampered 
by having Advisory Committees to whom he must refer all these matters. 
It would have the effect of entirely sterilizing the Bill. To erect statutory 
Advisory Committees to which the Minister had to refer, and even to 
defer and to put on them no responsibility for the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment! would create an entirely impossible situation. 

Sir W. Raeburn (Co. U., Dumbarton) asked for an explanation of the 
functions of the Committees which the Minister proposed. Sir E. Geddes 
replied that the intention was to appoint on the recommendation of the 
principal interests concerned various Committees. One would certainly 
be concerned with docks, and others with railways, labour, local authorities, 
and roads, and one, he thought, would represent the motor interest. These 
Committees would be available for the purpose of giving information to 
the Minister, but not for the purpose of taking decisions. Mr. Wignall 
(Lab., Forest of Dean) remarked that the Minister’s clause was indefinite 
and vague. It seemed to promise a lot and yet it meant very little. The 
second reading of the proposed new clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks (Co. U., Twickenham) moved an amendment to 
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provide for the establishment of a statutory Advisory committee for the 
purpose of giving advice and assistance with respect to and for safeguardino 
any interests affected by the exercise of the Minister’s powers and duties 
under the Bill. It was to consist of nine members, nominated by various 
Ministers. It was laid down that before exercising any powers under 
clause 3 for taking control or possession of undertakings during the two 
years' period or directing the establishment of transport services by land 
or water, the Minister should refer the matter to the Committee for con 
sideration and report. The hon. member pointed out that under this 
amendment the decision was still ultimately in the hands of the Minister 
but it would give an assurance that the point of view of the undertakings 
concerned would not be lost sight of. The Advisory Committees which 
the Minister-Designate desired to have would only be called together 
when he wanted advice. They would be no real protection to the interests 
concerned. He wanted a Committee that should not be a mere camouflage 
Committee. A Committee set up by a Minister naturally tended to 
become his creature. Under the Bill the Minister of Communications 
would exercise powers greater than those enjoyed by any person in the 
whole of Great Britain, without having to convince some body of the 
advisability of his action. Even the Prime Minister could not carry through 
any policy unless he got the assent of the Cabinet. K 

Sir VV. Raeburn observed that if the systems of control of which they 
had had some experience in war were perpetuated, it would mean nothing 
less than the substitution for private enterprise of the bureaucratic endow¬ 
ment of mediocrity. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Mr. Shortt (Home 
Secretary) said that if some body was going to exercise a check on the 
Minister in regard to his powers under clause 3 it would strike at all the 
Bill sought to do. That clause was only operative for two years, and was 
experimental. If injury or loss were caused to undertakings, compensation 
would be payable. There could be no compensation to the public in 
regard to revision of rates, and it was for that reason that a statutory Advisory 
Committee had been given in that case. But the present case was different 
and he asked the Committee to say that Mr. Joynson-Hicks’s amendment 
was totally unnecessary. It was contrary to the general principle of the 
Bill. He was sure that the Committee did not wish to treat the Minister 
as if he were some malevolent influence out to wreck the industries or 


the country. 

Mr. Johnstone (Co. L., Renfrew, East) said that there was a growing 
apprehension as to the scope of the Bill, and a feeling that some safeguard 
should be provided against confusion and loss resulting to the under¬ 
takings. As to the proceedings of officials, they had a singular illustration 
in the report published that morning in regard to the Ministry of Munitions. 
(Hear, hear.) The country had had to pay compensation there. They 
did not want, when the two years were over, and when the undertakings 
were handed back, compensation to be paid by the State for the blunders 
of the department. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Renwick (Co. U., Newcastle 
Central) supported the amendment. Sir H. Nield (Co. U., Ealing) 
described the Government proposal as “ wishy-washy,” and asked that 
there should be a substantial check on the Minister, but not one to embarrass 
him when he took steps of a serious character. Mr. France (Co. L., Batley 
and Morley) regarded the Government proposal as of not the slightest 
use. They wanted to know that the Bill would be workable, whoever 
had to administer it. They wanted to get away from legislating by person¬ 
ality. Mr. N. Chamberlain (Co. U., Ladywood) remarked that if the 
Minister had to consult a statutory Committee in every case they would 
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not expect him within two years to formulate any policy for the co-ordination 
of transport. Sir F. Flannery (Co. U., Maldon) suggested that some 
provision should be put in the Bill embodying the explanations given by 
the Government. Immediately before the lunch hour Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
moved the closure, which the Chairman refused. Sir Eric Geddes, after 
further discussion, again intimated that the Government could not accept 
the amendment. He recognized, however, that there was a feeling in the 
minds of the Committee that there should be a little more specification as 
to what the Committees should be and what they should represent. He 
was willing to provide in his clause that they should represent “ the various 
classes of undertakings affected, labour, trading interests, and such other 
interests as appeared to the Minister to be principally concerned.” It was 
intended to consult these Committees. They were not to be a sham. 
Mr Joynson-Hicks said that suggestion would not meet his views. He 
noticed that under the Electricity Supply Bill the administration under it 
was to be transferred to the Ministry of Communications. The right hon. 

gentleman was really a glutton for power. 

The Chairman then put the question that a part of the proposed Govern¬ 
ment clause should be omitted to make way for the insertion of the amend¬ 
ment. After the division had been taken, Mr. Marshall Stevens (Co. U., 
Eccles) stated that he had inadvertently voted in favour of the Government 
proposal whereas he had intended to vote against it. The Chairman said 
he was advised that the hon. member could change his vote before the 
figures were declared. 

The announcement of the figures showed that there voted : 

To delete part of the Government clause .. .. 21 

Against .. .. • • • • • • • • x 9 

Majority against the Government .. . . 2 

On the division on the insertion of Mr. Joynson-Hicks’s amendment 
there voted : 

For the amendment .. .. .. • • .. 20 

Against .. .. • • • • • • .. 22 

Government majority .. .. • • • • 2 

A motion to report progress by Mr. Joynson-Hicks was defeated by 
23 votes to 21. Mr. N. Chamberlain then proposed as an amendment 
another scheme of Advisorv Committees, and it was under discussion 
when by 25 votes to 15 the Committee decided to adjourn.— Morning Post, 
14th May, 1919- 

Note—Set footnote to Exercise 1. 

3. The first report of the Wool, Tops, and Yarns Sub-Committee of 
the*Standing Committee on the Investigation of Prices, the publication 
of which has been demanded by Mr. W. Mackinder, deals with the first 
stage of the enquiry, the investigation of wool, and it states that the 
Government has made colossal profits out of the raw material. The report 
also declares that the release of wool from control was followed by a very 
great increase in price and in the cost of woollen goods and enhanced 
profits on the raw material, a share of the extra profit going to the 
Government. 

The Committee also have something to say in their report about the 
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rejection bv the Board of Trade of the scheme for a supply of standard 
clothing to the British public at reasonable prices, a matter very fullo 
dealt with in the Morning Post a week ago, and they add that the Profiteerino 
Act, on which the Government was relying to check unreasonably hich 
prices, does not appear to have affected the situation. Kn 

The terms of reference to the Sub-Committee were to “ investigate the 
cost of production and distribution of wool, tops, and yarns, at all stages 
and the profits arising therefrom.” The present report, as stated, deal* 
with the first stage of the enquiry. 

The members of the Sub-Committee are : Members of the Central 
Committee under the Profiteering Act—the Hon. Horace Woodhouse 
C.B.E. (Chairman), and Messrs. William Crowther, Arthur J. Hill, Arthur 
Kemp, William Mackinder, M. F. Titteungton, Ben Turner, Wilfred 
Turner, Sidney Webb, and E. F. Wise, C.B. Appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade : Messrs. F. J. Barnes, George Garnett, H. Norman 
Rae, M.P., A. F. Paper, Isaac Smith, R. F. Smith, and J. W. Sutcliffe. 

In the course of their report the Sub-Committee detail the basis on 
which the British Government acquired the whole of the Australasian 
wool clip. The initial or basis price was fixed at 55 per cent, over the 
market rates of 1913-14* In the case of Australia this basis rate was fixed 
at 1 s^d. per lb. average on greasy weight. The wool used for British 
Government purposes was finally taken over at this price. It was agreed 
that the wool sold by the British Government for civilian purposes should 
be disposed of to the best advantage, and that one-half of the resultant 
profits over the basis or minimum price should, on the final liquidation 
be returned to the Dominion Governments for distribution among their 
sheep farmers. 

The Committee state that Sir Arthur Goldfinch (Director of Raw 
Materials) informed them that he was quite unable to give any information 
as to the profits which have in fact been made by the British Government 
on the Australasian wools, “ but it is clear from the published figures of 
prices realized in the auction sales—and, indeed, Sir Arthur Goldfinch 
does not disguise the fact—that they have been on a colossal scale.” 

After giving in detail the history of wool control, the Sub-Committee 
summarizes its findings as follows :— 

That during the war and for five months after the Armistice wool was 
issued to the trade by the Government at prices which were intended to 
be reasonably sufficient to cover the Government’s outlay. 

That the controlled prices at which the Government was able owing to 
its control to issue the wool were generally lower than the world prices 
and, in fact, during the greater part of this period of control British prices 
were considerably lower than those ruling elsewhere. It is clear that this 
resulted in enormous savings to the Government in respect of military 
clothing. 

That the release of wool from control in April has been followed by a 
very great increase in prices and consequently in the cost of woollen goods. 
The increase of price is most marked in the finer qualities of wool,i.e. those 
used for flannel, women’s costumes, men’s serge suits, etc. 

That, consequently, profits on raw wool of all types have been augmented 
very greatly since the control was removed. 

That all the Australasian wool passing through the auctions belonged 
to the Government, and that, consequently, the profits due to the difference 
between the purchase price and the auction price have accrued to the 
British Government and the Australasian Governments or growers. 

That from the information before it the Sub-Committee is unable to 
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• e at a definite figure indicating the extent of the Government's profits 
^'■ts transactions in raw wool, but it is clear from a comparison with 
°h controlled prices of the war and early armistice period, and the prices 
realized at the auction sales, that these profits must have been on a con- 

S ^?ha? the*auction prices were determined by world market conditions, 

d that consequently, if the Government had not been in the fortunate 
3 ‘tion of owning the wool these prices for Australasian wools would 
posl I have increased the profits of the owners of the wool. 
m That in the case of the British wool clip, 1919, of which the prices have 
‘ en proportionally, the extra profit due to these increases in prices has 
I^nne to the farmers and merchants. 

8 That with a view to protecting the British public from the effect of the 
. contro l of wool and of its sale at increasing prices through the auctions, 

I Wool Council, composed of representatives of all branches of the 
1 e . and of the Trade Unions, put forward a standard clothing scheme 
| ra supply clothing for the British public at reasonable prices; that a 
° ioritv of the Wool Council recommended a compulsory scheme, but a 

• nritv preferred a voluntary scheme ; that the scheme after considerable 
d'uy was rejected by the Board of Trade. The Sub-Committee under¬ 
stand that it was intended to rely upon the Profiteering Act to check 
unreasonably high prices. 

That as a matter of fact, the Profiteering Act does not appear to have 
affected the situation, save that it has enabled the facts contained in this 
report to be brought to light 

That the Standard Clothing ochcmc depended for a portion of its savings 
to the public on the issue of wool at the controlled prices, at which it had 
in fact been issued for five months following the Armistice and prior to 
the reopening of the auction sales, and that since the date of the resumption 
of the auctions more than sufficient wool (450,000 bales in all) has been 
issued at these controlled prices to provide all the raw material necessary 
for the purposes of the scheme for three months, although it is but fair to 
point out that during the war a severe system of rationing was necessary. 
Privately held stocks were taken over by the Government, and the trade 
was entirely denuded of necessary civilian stocks by 1st April, 1919. 

That the wools distributed at the controlled prices were in the absence 
of the Standard Clothing scheme used for general trade purposes, and 
that such distribution has not had the corresponding effect in the direction 
of keeping down the prices of clothing to the public, but that some part at 
least of the difference between the fixed issue prices and the greatly increased 
auction values of wool has remained in the hands of one or other branch 

of the trade. . , . . 

That of the causes which have contributed to the present high prices 

of wool the following may be enumerated as the most important: 

Undoubtedly the demand to-day is greatly in excess of supply, and 
transport delay accentuates the difficulties. The cessation ot wool sales in 
Australia and their concentration almost wholly in England has focussed 
the competition of the world’s purchasers, while at the same time insufficient 
quantities of the qualities of wool most in demand have been offered. 

That machinery capacity to-day is unable to cope with the unprecedented 
demands which are made on it, and producers whose output is sold for 
many months ahead often quote high prices, partly in order to cover them¬ 
selves in a market which continues to rise, and partly to deter customers 
from placing orders for future delivery. So persistent is the demand, 
however, that the high prices quoted have been willingly paid ; that the 
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demand has concentrated itself on the finer qualities, and that it has been 
suggested to the Sub-Committee that if the public had been able to spread l 
its demand more equally among the various qualities, the prices of the 
finer qualities might have been less. That when prices were beginning to 
ease in London the auctions were thrown fully open to foreign competition 

At the end of the report are given tables of prices of various descriptions 
of wool. These show- that the average price per pound, on clean scoured 
basis, of 64 s quality, Australasian wool was 28$d. in July, 1914. th 
Government issue price, April-November, 1919, was 62 - 66 d.; and the 
auction price in London in December, 1919, was i4o£d. On the other 
hand, a typical low cross-bred wool, 40’s quality, which stood at 14^. in 
Julv, 1914, was issued, April-November, at 28^-30^., and made in London 
in December, only 28£d.— Morning Post, 26th Jan., 1920. ’ 

Note— It is not necessary to quote the names of all the members 
of the Committee. 

The two following exercises have actually been set for examina¬ 
tion purposes. Candidates are allowed three hours in which to 
write each precis. Students are advised to attempt the working 
of this section under as strict examination conditions as possible. 
Notice that a word limit has been set. 

EXERCISE I. 

Make a precis of the accompanying report. The length of the 
precis should not exceed 300 words. 

Extract from Report of Chairman’s Speech at the General Meeting 
of the Caledonian Railway Company, 22ND February, 1921. 

You have just heard the accounts of the Company for 1920 read to you. 

The gross receipts shown in these accounts include the compensation 
received from Government, the amount of which was £1,636,308, so that 
the real net receipts of the Company for 1920 were only £534,952. The 
compensation from Government of £1,636,000 was the amount of die 
deficiency required to make up the net receipts to the guaranteed standard 
of 1913, viz. £2,171,000. 

During the whole of the year 1920 the traffics were exceptionally good, 
and large increases of rates and fares took effect during the year. * 

Heavy traffics, and increased rates and fares, naturally produced a large 
increase in gross receipts, the total of £11,464,000 being by far the largest 
in the history of this Company. 

But in spite of this very large revenue, the increase in costs has been so 
great, that the result of the year’s working was the large deficit of £1,636,000 
below the 1913 standard of net earnings. 

In order to ascertain the actual position now reached, it is necessary to 
estimate the results on the basis of applying the present rates and fares, 
and the present costs, to the full year’s traffic. 

A careful estimate, on this basis, brings out a deficit of nearly £1,000,000, 
as compared with the net earnings of 1913. This estimate discloses a very 
serious position. It is based on the traffics of 1920, which, as already 
stated, were exceptionally large, trade having been very active during 
almost the whole year. But owing to the recent depression of trade, a 
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eat diminution of traffics has already begun, and its effect on net earnings 
must be severely felt. Consequently, unless conditions change for the 
better, we have to expect that the deficit for the current year’s working 
may be considerably more than £1,000,000. 

In view of the termination of the Government guarantee on 15th August 
next the prospect thus disclosed is a very grave one, but we have to face 

^It^must not be supposed that the Caledonian Railway is singular in this 
ect. All other railways are more or less in the same position. 

The exceptional difficulties of the Railway Companies are, of course, 
mainly due to the excessive cost of labour and materials, and especially 
the cost of labour. 

Ever since the Government control of the Railways began in 1914, the 
Government have constantly yielded to the repeated and increasing 
demands of the Railway Trades Unions, without regard to the effect on 
the Railway Industry. This process has continued under the directions 
of the Transport Minister during the whole of 1920. Altogether the 
wages of the various grades have been increased by 10s. to 20s. per week 
during last year. These increases represent an increased annual cost to 
this Company of £1,600,000 as compared with the previous year. 

Surfacemen and porters now receive from 60 s. to 72s. 6d. per week ; 
carters, 70s. to 75s.; firemen, 71s. to 80s.; guards, 73s. to 83s. 6d.; and 
engine-drivers, 89s. to 107s. per week. 

There is a Sliding Scale arrangement, under which these wages rise or 
fall by is. per week for every five points increase or decrease on the official 
figure of the cost of living, which on 1st January stood at 165 per cent, 
above the pre-war standard. But the downward operation of this Sliding 
Scale has been limited by various guarantees. Thus, the Government 
has guaranteed that no adult railwaymen shall receive less than 51s. per 
week if the cost of living figure is at or above no per cent. Moreover, 
standard rates have been agreed by Government, below which the wages 
are never to fall in any circumstances. 

For the lowest grades this minimum standard is 40s. per week, which 
is 100 per cent, above the pre-war rate. But it is to be noted that if the 
cost of living were reduced to 100 per cent, the lowest grade wages would 
still be at 55s. per week, or 175 per cent, above the pre-war rate. 

It is thus evident that the lowest grade wages are now determined on a 
basis which is about 75 per cent, higher than the requirement indicated by 
the cost of living figures. 

Another important factor in the cost of labour has been the grant of 
the eight-hour day to all classes of railwaymen. This came into force in 
1919, but its full effect was not experienced till 1920. When making this 
concession, at the last General Election, the Government made a very 
serious mistake in failing to discriminate between classes of men whose 
work is continuous and exhausting, and others working under different 
conditions. The use of the phrase “ All Classes of Railwaymen ” must 
have caused the waste of enormous sums of money. 

It followed that the same length of working day, which was rightly 
considered sufficient for an engine-driver, or a signalman in a busy signal- 
box, must also apply to such classes as stationmasters and porters at country 
stations. This has caused, in many cases, the quite needless employment 
of two men to do work which could be done by one man without any 
hardship. And as each of these men now receives about three times the 
pre-war wage, the resulting cost of such work is about six times the pre¬ 
war cost. 
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This manifest absurdity could never have happened if the Government 
had consulted the Railway Companies before giving away such a concession 

in such terms. 

One effect of the eight-hour day has been to increase the number nf 
en on the pay-list by about six thousand, from a total of twenty-th°« 
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men 
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in many 


nd to twenty-nine thousand, it has also seriously reduced efficien 
ly departments, causing, for^xample, the requirement of many mow 


engines to overtake the same train mileage. 


As a result of the high wages, and the reduced hours, our outlay f or 
wages and salaries at the end of 1920 was at the rate of six and a half million 
pounds a year, as compared with one and a half millions in 1913. n 

The cost of labour is now more than the business can bear. It h 
been imposed on the Railway Companies by Government without their 
consent, and without regard to economic conditions. r 

In regard to the cost of materials, other than coals, it appears likelv 
that prices generally reached a maximum in 1920 ; and we are now benefiting 
bv a fall which in some cases is already considerable. K 


Fuel, however, is by far the most important item in our costs for 
materials. In 1920 our consumption was 893,000 tons, costing £1,527 600 
The average price at the pit was 33s. per ton, which compares with 25s. ’iod* 

per ton in 1919, and 1 is. 2d. per ton in 1913. 

The Government is to a large extent responsible for the present cost 
of coals. Their policy in dealing with coal miners has been very similar 
to that adopted towards railwaymen, and has had similar results. 

Although it is not possible to forecast any immediate reduction in costs 
either of wages or of coals, it should be remembered that the probable 
course of events must lead to a reduction sooner or later : and that a very 
moderate reduction would have a great effect on the profit or loss of railway 
working. 

For example, if coals were reduced by 10s. per ton, and if only the 
increases of wages and salaries granted during 1920 were cancelled, increases 
which were for the most part unnecessary, this would go far to restore 
the balance of income and expenditure, provided always that the traffics 
were maintained. And it should be noted that both wages and coals would 
still remain at high figures. 

It is evident that the revenue produced by the present increased rates 
and fares is quite insufficient to cover the excessive working costs with a 
margin for dividends. 

On the other hand, there is a very general agreement that any attempt 
to restore the balance by a further substantial increase of rates and fares 
would fail. 

In view of the growing depression of trade, it is believed that any general 
advance of rates would simply make matters worse, and so defeat its own 
object. 

The Minister of Transport has been fully advised of the position, both 
by the Railway Companies’ Association and by the Scottish Companies. 

The latter Companies have repeatedly called his attention to their special 
difficulties, arising from the greater increase of wages and greater shortening 
of hours in Scotland as compared with England. 

The Minister was recently reported as stating that he saw no reason 
why shareholders should be at all alarmed by the prospect before them. 

He has been fully informed that unless some unforeseen change of con¬ 
ditions takes place, or unless the Government takes effective measures to 
prevent a crisis, the payment of all Railway dividends must be in serious 
jeopardy for an indefinite period after 15th August, 1921. 
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It must, therefore, be assumed that the Minister gave this public assur- 
with the intention of taking effective measures to meet the situation. 
IJn to the present, however, the proposals which have been made known 
to us give no indication of any such intention. 

1 In December last we sent to the Shareholders a circular with a short 
description of the Government proposals, and the considered reply, on 
ach heading, by the Railway Companies’ Association. Prom this circular, 
the Shareholders will understand that the Railway Companies are agreed 
. re( ,arding the Government proposals as wholly inadequate and unjust. 

* The Railway Services were of inestimable value to the State during the 
war and were given at small cost to the State, and without profit to the 
Shareholders. But not only is no obligation recognized ; it seems now to 
be forgotten that the Railways are still the property of the Companies. 
At least, the ordinary rights of ownership are ignored in these proposals. 

The policy adopted is one of half measures, avoiding nationalization, 
and evading responsibility, but at the same time refusing to relinquish 

C °These proposals will not help the Railway Companies, but will leave them 
unable to help themselves The merging of the individual companies into 
clumsy and artificial groups, will tend to destroy energy and efficiency 

of management. 

Irresponsible Wages Boards, and Rate-fixing Tribunals, will have at 
their mercy both the income and the expenditure of the grouped Railways. 

Almost every department of management is to be subject to State control. 
And the Shareholders, who have provided all the capital, are to share 
unlikely profits with the State, while they alone have to bear all the much 
more probable losses. 

Such a scheme will never provide a stable foundation for future prosperity. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the grouping proposals, 
to which undue importance is attributed. It is open to doubt if there is 
any real advantage to be gained by forming large groups of railways. Some 
economy of administration will, no doubt, result, but this may easily be 
counterbalanced by loss of efficiency from over-centralization, and the 
absence of stimulating competition. 

Assuming, however, that grouping may be desirable, the principal 
objection to the Government Scheme is that it does not tend to financial 
stability. Some of the proposed groups might be insolvent, while others 
were prosperous, under a level of rates and fares which should be approxi¬ 
mately the same for the whole country. 

The remedy proposed is to increase the size of some of the groups so 
as to secure a greater equilibrium of earning power. 

Under this plan, if adopted by Parliament, the Caledonian Railway, 
along with the Glasgow' and South-Western and Highland Railways, would 
be grouped with the London and North-Western, Midland, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and Furness Railways. The North British and Great 
North of Scotland Railways would join the North-Eastern group. 

The enlarged North-Western group of which this Company would form 
a part, would have a total expended capital of £414,000,000, and 13,826 
miles of single track. Its lines would extend from London to Thurso, 
and would cover the largest part of the industrial districts of both England 
and Scotland. 

There is a certain security offered to the Shareholders of the smaller 
Companies by their inclusion in so large an aggregate. 

The outstanding consideration, however, in favour of this scheme is 
that the adjustment of rates and fares to provide the necessary aggregate 
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revenue would extend over a very large area. This avoids the necessity 
which would otherwise arise, for an increase in rates and fares in Scotland 
to figures considerably higher than those needed in the North of England 

It is understood that grouping implies, from the outset, combined 
working, with a pool of net earnings among the Companies forming each 
group. This first stage is to be followed by complete amalgamation of the 
Companies in each group. The amalgamation of a number of Companies 
each of which has many ranks of Debenture, Preference and Ordinary 
Stocks, must be a formidable undertaking and will require much time 

and work. . t . 

No basis of valuation of the Companies properties has yet been settled. 

There is every probability that litigation will be necessary to decide the 
many difficult questions that will arise. 

It is not believed that the necessary arrangements can be made in less 
than two years after the methods and conditions of grouping have been 
decided by Parliament. 

Some special arrangement is necessary to define the conditions under 
which work is to be carried on during the interval, but the nature of this 
is not vet disclosed. 

Although there may be some small economies, it is quite clear that no 
system of grouping will go far to meet the difficulties of the railway position. 
The Railways have had closely combined working during the last six years! 
and any savings still possible from combination must be comparatively small! 

Apart from over-sanguine expectations of economies from grouping! 
the Government base their financial proposals entirely on the advance of 
rates and fares. A tribunal is to be set up to fix rates and fares, under 
a direction that these are to be so fixed as to produce a certain standard of 
pre-war net earnings to the Railway Companies. It is understood that 
the Minister of Transport claims to have offered a great privilege to the 
Railways by this direction. 

In reality, he is offering nothing more substantial than a large cheque 
on a bank account which is already overdrawn to the limit. 

As already stated, it is more than doubtful if any further advance of rates 
will produce any increase of revenue. This resource is, therefore, exhausted 
before the tribunal is constituted. 

Under any circumstances, the Rate-fixing Tribunal would have a task 
of extraordinary difficulty. The complexity of rates in relation to each 
other, and thei,- effect on every branch of trade, require most careful 
investigation into a multitude of circumstances. In addition to all this, 
and to satisfying traders on grounds of reasonableness, the Tribunal is 
expected to produce for the Railway Companies a pre-determined standard 
of net revenue. This implies a further investigation into working costs, 
and the revenue yielding capacity of the various traffics, factors which are 
always fluctuating. 

Last year we had a good example of this difficulty. 

The Rates Advisory Committee was asked to fix an increase of rates 
and fares so as to cover the whole estimated deficiency of the Railways in 
the current financial year, and leave a surplus. They did so in all good 
faith, but it is already apparent that there will be a very large deficit, and 
that the error in the Committee’s forecast will be equal to at least double 
the amount of the whole dividends on Ordinary Stocks of all the Railways 
in the Kingdom. 

The change from prosperous traffics to depression, and the growth of 
costs, have upset all their calculations. 

In view of the enormous amount of work and responsibility to be thrown 
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on to the Rates Tribunal, it seems certain that any benefits from its working 
will be very slow in coming. 

It is not a pleasant prospect that the whole fortunes of the Railway 
Companies should depend on the findings of a Tribunal working under 
such conditions ; but that is the Government proposal. 

It is clear that rates and fares alone will not meet the difficulty. 

The problem of the Railways, as well as that of other industries, requires 
to be attacked in the opposite way, by reducing the present excessive 
costs of labour, which carry with them the costs of coals and other 

m No r thing is more important at the present time, than that there should 
be*a reasonable readjustment of wages and hours of labour, where these 
have been the subject of undue concessions. 

Before handing back the Railways to the Companies, it is clearly the 
duty of the Government to make an honest effort to repair the harm done 
by their policy in relation to labour. , 

When we look, however, at the actual Government proposals on this 
subject, we find again the policy of transferring responsibility to another 
special Tribunal. This is a perpetuation of the Central and National 
Wage Boards, of whose working we had a disastrous experience last year. 
It involves also the perpetuation of the principle, introduced during the 
war, that wages and hours throughout the whole country, shall be on the 

same scale. . , , , r , 

This is a further important concession to labour at the expense ot the 

^In'this* matter, as well as in the ridiculous proposal to appoint workmen 
to Boards of Management, the Government is continuing its usual policy 

of deference to the Trades Unions. 

It is curious that although we have in this Company over 37,000 Share¬ 
holders, as compared with only about 29,000 men on the pay-list, and 
presumably other Companies have a similar majority of Shareholders, the 
attention of the Government is always given exclusively to the claims of 

the men. 

Shareholders have votes as well as railwaymen. 

If they would only use their political power with a similar united activity, 
they could do a great deal to enforce respect for their interests. 

Shareholders should attack their Members of Parliament, and give them 
no rest until justice is obtained for the Railway Companies. 

I need not go further in detail into other heads of the Government 
proposals, which have been dealt with in the circular recently issued. 

The Railway Companies cannot accept these proposals as in any way 
discharging the obligation which we believe rests on the Government to 
make full reparation for its acts during the period of control. 

Our claims against the Government will be, in the first place, those 
for reinstatement of the property, including full provision for all arrears 
of maintenance and renewal work, and replacement of stores and plant 
of various kinds. 

The report of the Colwyn Committee, published a week ago, appears 
to recommend that the Government should now refuse to carry out some 
of its undertakings in this connection. These were given with full authority 
at the beginning of the war, and have ever since been acted on by all the 
Companies. 

On the faith of these undertakings, this Company, like the others, has 
incurred large expenditure in maintaining the efficiency of its services, 
which brought no extra return to the Shareholders. It would be an 
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incredible breach of faith if such special expenditure, 
were not repaid. . 

The recommendation in this report as to breaking the agreement fo 
replacement of stores is a particularly unjustifiable one. r 

The undertaking given at the beginning of the war was in the clearest 
terms, and contained a definite promise that on the termination of control 
the Government will pay in cash to the Railway Company any difference in 
the value of stores between the figure of 4th August, 1914, and the corre 
sponding figure to be ascertained at the end of the period of control 

Acting on this definite promise, all the Railway Companies have main¬ 
tained out of their own resources the stocks of stores necessary for con¬ 
tinuous operations, and owing to the increasing prices, the maintenance 
of these stocks has absorbed greatly increasing amounts of the Company's 
funds. y 

It is believed that the Companies were under no obligation to render 
this service to the Government, for which they have, so far, received no 
remuneration. 

Now that the Government have enjoyed all the benefits of this agree¬ 
ment during the whole period of control, it is proposed that this Govern¬ 
ment obligation be “ reviewed ”—or in plain English—repudiated. 

Fortunately, the decision of these claims does not rest with the Colwyn 
Committee. They will, if necessary, be referred to the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners. 

We have also a number of claims on matters of detail arising on the 
interpretation of the Agreement of 1914, which we have been unable to 
settle with Government, and which will require judicial decision. 

But by far the most important claim against the Government is that 
for loss of value of the railway undertaking through diminution of the 
profit-earning capacity of the business brought about by acts of the 
Government during control. 

It appears to be the view of the Transport Ministry that the Govern¬ 
ment’s obligation in this respect is limited by the Agreement of 1914 ; and 
that the Companies can claim nothing beyond their guaranteed revenue. 

On the other hand, the Home Secretary has used words in Parliament 
which indicate that he does recognize a liability for “ full compensation” 
for losses which will not be covered by the Agreement of 1914. 

We think it is clear that several of the acts of Government which caused 
damage to the Railways were never contemplated in the 1914 Agreement. 
For instance, it was never in the bargain that Government should not 
merely grant excessive increases of wages, but should actually fix a standard 
minimum scale of wages which is to be permanent. And it was never in 
the bargain that the eight-hour day should be guaranteed to all classes of 
railwaymen. 

These, and other acts of Government, have been important causes of 
the great depreciation in value of Railway property during control. 

Is it just that the whole of the loss so caused should fall on the Share¬ 
holders and not on the Government ? 

We think it is clearly unjust, and we do not believe that such a con¬ 
clusion will be found consistent with the terms of the Acts of 1871 and X919. 

It is right to say, however, that it will be difficult to measure the extent 
of the damage incurred, and to define the exact proportion for which the 
Government can be held responsible. 

Nevertheless, as the extent of this claim may be enormous, it will certainly 
be tested in the Law Courts, unless an equitable settlement is reached by 
other means. It is evident that these claims of the Railway Companies 


voluntarily incurred, 
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rill be increased, or diminished, according as the measures taken by 
Parliament in the next Session prove to be more, or less, adequate to our 
needs Therefore, the claims will not be formulated till the nature and 
effect of those measures is fully known. 

This leads to the remark that the Government might be well advised 
to take a bold course in the direction of justice to Railway Shareholders. 

The present strong opposition to any proposal of Nationalization is 
based chiefly on a well-founded distrust of bureaucratic management of 
business. It is quite possible, however, to avoid this objection by retaining 
the existing Company organization and methods of management, while 
the Government acquires a shareholding interest. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company is a well-known instance of such an 

arl Lcf the Government purchase on fair terms the Ordinary Stocks of the 
Railway Companies, and guarantee the Debenture and Preference Stocks. 

Then the Government can preserve the existing Company system of 
management; it can group the Railways in any way it pleases; it can 
appoint working men and traders to the Group Boards; and it can do 
anything else which it has proposed to do, without doing any injustice to 

any class of Shareholders. ....... 

This is not suggested as an advantageous transaction in itself. it is 
suggested as the simple and direct means of doing justice to the Share¬ 
holders, at the least possible expense, assuming that the Government pro¬ 
posals are to be adopted. ...... 

Admitting that there might be a loss on this transaction, it could not he 
a greater loss than an absolutely fair computation of the compensation 
otherwise due to the Railways. 

On the other hand, the Minister of Transport claims that his proposals 
will restore prosperity to the Railway industry. Therefore, he must also 
believe that the purchase of shares would result in no loss, but a possible 
gain, to the national finances. 

In the alternative, if the Government will not consider State Purchase 
in any form, they should at least be consistent in a policy of non-inter¬ 
ference. If the Railways are to be handed back to the Companies, the 
latter should be left free to manage their own affairs. 

Instead of forcing Railways into artificial groups, it would be a reasonable 
thing to grant facilities for the voluntary amalgamation of Companies 
where this is seen to be advantageous. 

Legislation repealing the Acts of 1892 and 1894, and giving the Com¬ 
panies adequate powers of charging rates and fares, would be essential. 
Also, the Government, before handing back the Railways, should endeavour 
to undo, as far as possible, the harm done by its excessive concessions 

to labour. 

The Government, of course, would still be liable to pay full compensation 
for the proved consequences of its past interference. 

Under these conditions, the Railway Companies would probably have a 
rough time before them. But it is reasonable to expect that after a period 
of disturbance a sound economic basis would be reached ; and it may 
be that this is the wisest policy that could be followed .—Royal Society of 
Arts (Advanced), 1921. 


EXERCISE II. 

prdcis of the accompanying narrative, 
should not exceed 300 words. 


The length of 
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The Wanderings of Prince Charles Edward. 


(N.B.—In Scotland a man used often to be known by the name of K* 
estate. This will explain why in the following passage Macdonald *!2 
Kingsburgh is sometimes spoken of as “ Kingsburgh ” and the old °! 
young Macleods of Rasay as “ old Rasay ” and “ young Rasay.”) 3nd 

After the battle of Culloden, Prince Charles Edward was conveved 
a place of concealment in Scotland, where he lay hid for some time* V° 
the English managed to discover where he was, and a number of trnn 
came in search for him : so it became absolutely necessary for him? 8 
leave that part of the country without delay. A young lady named Fin 
Macdonald, animated by what she thought the sacred principle of lovaitv 
courageously offered to accompany him in an open boat to the ii f 
Skye, though the coast of Scotland from which they had to emhark 
guarded by ships. He dressed himself in women’s clothes, and nasi^d 
as her supposed maid, by the name of Betty Bourke, an Irish girl Th 
got away safely, though several shots were fired at them, and landed II 
the Isle of Skye at Mugstot, the abode of Sir Alexander Macdonald 
Sir Alexander was away at Fort Augustus, in Inverness-shire with th- 
general in command of the English soldiers ; but his wife, Lady Manmn.? 
Macdonald, was at home. Prince Charles waited on a hill near the Hour* 
while Flora Macdonald visited Lady Margaret and told her of the enter’ 
prise on which she was engaged. Lady Margaret, a person of active 
benevolence and of considerable talents, showed perfect presence of mind 
and readiness of invention, and at once settled that Prince Charles should 
be conducted to old Mr. Macleod of Rasay, who was himself in hidino 
along with some of his friends. The plan was instantly communicated 
to Macdonald of Kingsburgh, who was despatched to the hill to inform 
Prince Charles and carry some refreshments to him. When Kingsbuioh 
approached, the Prince started up and advanced, holding a large knotted 
stick and apparently ready to knock him down, till he said, “ I am Macdonald 
of Kingsburgh, come to serve your Highness.” The Prince answered 
It is well, and was satisfied with the plan. * 

Flora Macdonald dined with Lady Margaret, at whose table there sat 
an officer of the English army, who was stationed there with a party of 
soldiers to watch for Prince Charles in case of his flying to the Isle of Skve 
She afterwards often laughed in good humour with this gentleman on her 
having so well deceived him. 


After dinner, Flora Macdonald on horseback, and her supposed maid 
and Kingsburgh, with a servant carrying some linen, all on foot, proceeded 
towards Kingsburgh’s house. Upon the road was a small stream which 
they were obliged to cross. The Prince, forgetting his assumed sex and 
fearing that his clothes might get wet, held them up too high. Kingsburgh 
mentioned this to him, saying that it might lead to his being discovered 
tie said that in future he would be more careful. He was as good as his 
word : for th e n e xt brook they crossed, he did not hold up his clothes 
at all, but let them float upon the water. He was very awkward in his 
temale dress. His size was so large and his strides so great, that some 
women whom they met reported that they had seen a very big woman 
who looked like a man in woman’s clothes, and that perhaps it was the 
Prince for whom so much search was being made. 

At Kingsburgh he met with a most cordial reception, and seemed verv 
cheerful at supper. As he had not had his clothes off for a very long time 

he thoroughly relished the comfort of a good bed and slept soundly till 
one o’clock the next afternoon, P * 11 
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I the morning one of Kingsburgh’s daughters went to her father’s 
ln here he also was lying in bed, and suggested to him that there 
roorn J per lest a party of the soldiers might come up to the house, and 
v y as legibly his guest and he had better not remain there too long, ller 
that p° nsW ' ere( j i “Let the poor man repose himself after his fatigues; 
father a j care not though they cut off my old grey head ten or 

. aS years sooner than I should die in the course of nature.” lie then 
eleven y ^. mse j£ j n t h e bedclothes and again fell fast asleep, 
wrapp a f tern oon of that day the Prince, still in the same dress, set out 
p rtree ( t he chief town in the island) with Flora Macdonald and a man- 
* or As his shoes were very bad, Kingsburgh provided him with 

servan • . taking up the old ones, said, “ I will faithfully keep them 

a ii n mv life in memory of your visit to my house.” The Prince smiled 
3 rl id “Be as good as your word.” Kingsburgh kept the shoes as 
long as he lived. When he died, an ardent supporter of the Prince gave 

^'oid^Mrs^Macdonald, Kingsburgh’s wife, after her guest had left the 
l e took the sheets in which he had slept, folded them carefully and 
"P US ed her daughter that they should be kept unwashed, and that when 
h^died her body should be wrapped in them as a winding-sheet. Her 

injunctions were faithfully observed. . . 

IJnon the road to Portree, Prince Charles changed his dress and put 
man’s clothes again—a tartan short coat and waistcoat, with kilt and 

°hnrt hose a plaid, and a wig and bonnet. 

Mr Donald Macdonald, called Donald Roy, had been sent express to 
niz Rasay who was at that time at his sister’s house, about three miles 
from Portree’ Mr. Macdonald explained to young Rasay the plan which 
had been devised to convey the Prince to where old Rasay was ; but he 
to l d t hat old Rasay had now fled to a different place of concealment. 
There was then some uncertainty as to what was to be done. Donald Roy 
onosedthat he should conduct the Prince to the mainland of Scotland ; 
vounc Rasay thought this too dangerous at that time, and said it would 
he betters conceal him in the neighbouring island of Rasay, till old Rasay 
could be informed where he was and could give his advice as to what was 
hest But the difficultv was how to get him to Rasay. They could not 
trusi a Portree crew ;' and all the Rasay boats had been destroyed or 
Mrried off by the soldiers, except two belonging to a Mr. Malcolm Macleod 
which he had concealed somewhere. 

Dr Macleod, the brother of young Rasay, was informed of this difficulty 
and at once said that he was prepared to risk his life for the sake of the 
Prince’s safetv. There chanced to be a little boat upon a fresh-water 
lake in the neighbourhood : and young Rasay and Dr. Macleod, with the 
help of some young women, brought it to the sea ; though this was a 
matter of extreme difficulty, as they had to convey it across a mile of land, 
one half of which was bog and the other half a steep precipice. 

These gallant brothers, with the assistance of one little boy, rowed the 
small boat to Rasav, where they were to endeavour to find Malcolm 
Macleod and get one of his good boats, with which they might return to 
Portree and receive the Prince. Or if they did not find Malcolm Macleod, 
they were to take the Prince in the small boat, though the danger was 

• * it 

C °Fortunately, as soon as they had landed they found their cousin Malcolm, 
who with the utmost readiness prepared one of his boats, with two strong 
men John Mackenzie and Donald MacFriar. Malcolm, being the oldest 
man and most cautious, said that as young Rasay had not yet openly taken 
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1 1 u ’ h f ou F h f not to ru , n any risk i but that Dr. Macleod 

and himself, who were already known to be adherents of the Prince ahAnU 

yo on this expedition. Young Rasay answered with an oath that hi „ , 

go, at the risk of his life and all he possessed. “ In HeavenVnalr .u° Ul ? 

said Malcolm, “let us proceed.” The two boatmen ho^Jr^ 

stopped short, and said that they would not move an oar tHUhev h^ 

been told where they were going. Upon this they were sworn to secret 

the whole business was made known to them: and they were Zt * 

eager to put off to sea without loss of time. The boat soon lamL? ? nCe 

half a mile from the inn at Portree. Ianded ab °Ut 

All this was arranged before Charles Edward had himself arrive * 
Portree. Malcolrn Macleod and MacFriar were despatched to look for him* 
!n a shoit time he arrived and went into the inn. Here Donald 
whom he had seen at Mugstot, received him and informed him of tS 
P* an that had been agreed upon. He wanted chanap fnr o • the 
the landlord had only thirteen shilling:. He washing' » ^ 

for his guinea ; but Donald Roy judiciously observed' that this ' nD 
reveal that he was some great man ; so he desisted He , 

house ‘caving Miss Fhfra Macdonald, *m he'neversaTagZ and 
Malcolm Macleod was presented to him by Donald Roy as a^aotain^ 
hts army Young Rasay and Dr. Macleod had waited in ?he boa^ £ 
impat.ent anxiety. When he came, their names were announced to him 

as hi'equals PCrm,t USUal C6remonies of but saluted them 

Donald Roy remained in Skye, to be in readiness to get intelli„e«, 
and give an alarm in case the English soldiers should discover tW ^ 
Prince had retreated to Rasay : and Prince Charles w * c t u a tnat the 

in a boat to that island in the night. He slept a little durine the^"' 6 ' ^ 
and they landed about daybreak. There was some difficulty in nShf’ 
a lodging for him, as almost all the houses in the island had i! d 8 
by the soldiers They went to a little 

late y built ; they, prepared it as well as they could and made a h J ^ 
heath for the Prince : then they kindled a fire and oartook Tf ® bed of 

-n/anntf “ 

Young Rasay, being the only member of the party who could „f„i 
show himself, went in search of something freshforthem to ear u K 
though he was in the midst of his own cows, sheep and ma* h. ^ 
not venture to take any of them for fear of a discovert 
to supply himself otherwise. He therefore caught a kik onrl K 

to the hut in hrs plaid : it was killed and dressed! and pmvfded tSwirl! 

slumbers and spoke to himself in different languaKs-French Itllian™ 1 ^ 
E WhM ' rb 0 " 6 ° f h ‘ ? ex P re ? sions in English was®" O God 1 poor Scotland 

occurred which must not be omitted 'ri£ * d ° ne day , an lnc «*ent 
y ue put to death. Prince Charles, however, with a grave and 
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severe look, at once said, “ God forbid that we should take the life 
e J en man who may be innocent, while we can preserve our own.” The 
h *e gentlemen, however, persisted in their advice, while the Prince as 
thrC uously continued to take the merciful side. At last John Mackenzie, 
St h Cn sat watching at the door of the hut and overheard the discussion, 
laimed “He must be shot. You are the King but we are the Parlia- 
eXC t jnd'will do what we choose.” Prince Charles said that he was a 
^ en fellow, and laughed loud and heartily, notwithstanding the danger 
• hich he was. Luckily the unknown person did not pciceive that there 
in w people in the hut, or at least did not come to it but walked on past 
> 6 not knowing how near he had come to being put to death. 

1 The conversation turned to the events of the times, and the Prince said 
h the life he had lately led was a very hard one, but that he would rather 
|. £ or ten years in the way he now did than fall into the hands of his 
lVC ies His friends asked him what he thought his enemies would do 
C ”th him if he had the misfortune to fall into their hands. He said that 
h* did not believe they would dare to take his life publicly, but he dreaded 
, ‘ it nrivatelv destroyed by poison or assassination. He told his con¬ 
ductors that he did not think it advisable to remain long in any one place : 

d that he expected a French ship to come to Lochbroom, on the main- 
? n d 0 f Scotland, and take him away to France, wheie he would be safe, 
lovas proposed to carry him across to Lochbroom in one of Malcolm’s 
boats though the distance was too great for this to be done without danger. 
He thought that it would be best for them first to write to people on the 
mainland an d ascertain whether any French ship had been seen off the 
c ast They did so, but were informed that no such French ship had 


P It was therefore resolved that they should return to Skye, which they 
did and rested in a cowhouse. The sea was very rough and the boat 
took in a good deal of water. The Prince asked if there was any danger, 
as he was not accustomed to such a vessel. They replied that there was 
no danger. The Prince at once recovered his cheerfulness and sang a 
song with much vivacity. 

Young Rasay was now despatched to where Donald Roy was, that they 
might get as much intelligence as they could concerning the movements 
of the* soldiers: and Prince Charles with much earnestness begged 
Dr Macleod to have a boat ready at a certain place about seven miles off, 
as he said he intended to go in it on a matter of great importance. He 
gave the doctor a case containing a silver spoon, knife, and fork, saying, 
“ Keep that till I see you again,” which the doctor understood to mean 
two days from that time. But all these orders were merely pretences, 
intended to mislead those to whom he gave them. He had quite a different 
plan in his head : but he very wisely thought it safest to trust his secrets 
to no more persons than was absolutely necessary. Having then desired 
Malcolm to walk with him a little way from the house, he soon let him 
know what he had in his mind, saying, “ I give myself up to your guidance : 
and I want you to take me away to the other part of the island, where the 
Laird of Mackinnon lives.” Malcolm objected that this would be very 
dangerous, as so many parties of soldiers were moving about. The Prince 
answered, “There is nothing now to be done without danger.” He then 
said that while they were on the journey they must pretend that Malcolm 
was his master and he was Malcolm’s servant : so he took the bag in which 
his linen had been packed and carried it on his shoulder ; and noticing 
that his waistcoat, which was of scarlet tartan with a gold twist button, 
was finer than Malcolm’s, which was of a plain ordinary tartan, he put 
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on Malcolm’s waistcoat and gave him his : and as he did so he remarked that 
it would not look well for the servant to be better dressed than his master * 
Though Malcolm was an excellent walker, he found himself surpassed 
by Prince Charles, who told him that he would not much mind the partfe 
of soldiers that were looking for him, if he were once a musket-shot’ 
distance away from them, but that he was somewhat afraid of the High* 
landers who were against him. He was well accustomed to walking i* 
pursuit of game; and he was even now so keen a sportsman that whe” 
he had observed some partridges he was anxious to take a shot at them* 
but Malcolm warned him against it, pointing out that the firing might be 
heard by the ships that were hovering about the coast. 8 e 

As they went on their journey through the mountains, often takinir 
roundabout ways in order to avoid any houses, Malcolm thought he would 
test the Prince’s courage and determination, and asked him what thev 
ought to do, if they were to fall in with a party of soldiers. The Prints 
answered, “ Fight, to be sure 1 ” He asked Malcolm whether he would 
he recognized in his present dress, and Malcolm replied that he thn.,«u* 

™e p rince sa , id - “ Tj* n nl blacke , n m y face wi 'h gunpowder ' 
1 hat, said Malcolm, would at once make everyone guess who 

were.” “ Then,” said the Prince, “ I must make my dress as untidv 
possible.” So he pulled off his wig, tied a handkerchief round his head 
and put his nightcap over it, tore the ruffles from his shirt, took the buckled 
out of his shoes and made Malcolm fasten them with strings : but still 
Malcolm thought he would be recognized. “ I have so odd a face ” J 
the Prince, “ that any man who had ever seen me would know me again ” 
He was told that some of the men who had fought for him had been 
massacred in cold blood, after it was clear that they had been defeated in 
the battle : but he was unwilling to believe this. He said he could nnt 
allow himself to think that a general would be so barbarous. 

When they had come within two miles of the Laird of Mackinnon’* 
house, Malcolm asked him if he wished to see the Laird himself. “ No » 
said the Prince, “ by no means. I know Mackinnon to be as good and 
nonest as any man in the world : but he is not fit for my purpose at present 
You must conduct me to some other house : but let it be a gentleman’s 
house. Malcolm then determined that they should go to the house of 
his brother-in-law Mr. John Mackinnon, and that he should from thenr*. 
be conveyed across to the mainland of Scotland, and claim the assistance 
of Macdonald of Scothouse. The Prince at first objected to this on the 
ground that Macdonald of Scothouse was a cousin of a person of whom he 

u7t USpi L 10nS ‘ But he ended b y agreeing with Malcolm’s plan. 

When they were approaching Mr. John Mackinnon’s house, they met a 
man of the name of Ross, who had been a private soldier in the Highland 

S"l W f0 - the u PrinCe - He fixed his e > es "n 

Innce Charles in his disguise; he at once recognized him, clapped hi* 
hands and exclaimed “ Alas ! Is this the case?” Finding that the 
Prince had now been discovered, Malcolm asked, “ What is to be done ? ’’ 
Swear him to secrecy, answered Prince Charles. Upon which Malcolm 
made tne man take a solemn oath that he would say nothing of having seen 
the Prince, till his escape had been made public. g 

Malcolm’s sister, whose house they reached pretty early in the morning 
asked him who the person was who came along with him. He said that 

hir, f ° ne ’, L r S ^ aW > fr ° m Crieff ’ in Perths bire, who was a fugitive lie 
f ’ 3nd /°[ the , san ? e reason : that he had therefore engaged him 
as his servant, but that he had fallen sick. “Poor man,” said she “I 
pity him. At the same time my heart warms to a man of his appearance ” 
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14 husband had gone a little way from home, but was expected every 
. r . t0 r eturn. She set before her brother a plentiful breakfast. Prince 
Thales played his part as a servant very well, sitting at a respectful distance 
'th his hat off. Malcolm then said to him, “ Mr. Caw, you have as much 
" d of this as I have ; there is enough for us both ; you had better draw 
nCC er and share with me.” Upon this the Prince rose, made a profound 
j* ea ^ sat down at table with his supposed master and ate very heartily. 
t hj s there came an old woman who, after the ancient Highland 
'tom of hospitality, brought warm water and washed Malcolm’s feet, 
equested her also to wash the feet of the poor man who attended him. 
Shewas unwilling to do this, as she had her own pride and thought 
\f lcolm’s servant inferior to her ; and in the curious indirect language 
D a t he Highlanders she exclaimed, “Though 1 wash your father’s son’s 
feet why should I wash his father’s son’s feet ? ” She was, however, 

^Thev^then went to bed and slept for some time ; and when Malcolm 
ke he was told that Mr. John Mackinnon, his brother-in-law, was in 
a . w ? t * He sprang out to talk to him before he could see Prince Char’es. 
After greeting his brother-in-law, Malcolm pointed to the sea and said, 
“ wkar Tohn if the Prince should be prisoner on board one of those ships 
that are hovering about the coast?” “God forbid,” replied John. 
« What if we had him here ? ” said Malcolm. “ I wish we had,” answered 
John* “we should take care of him.” “Well, John,” said Malcolm, 
l he is in your house.” John was almost wild with joy and wanted to 
run immediately into the house and pay his respects to the Prince : but 
Malcolm stopped him, saying, “ Now is your time to behave well and do 
nothing that can lead to his being discovered.” John composed himself: 
he sent all his servants away upon different errands : he was then intro¬ 
duced into the presence of his guest, and was asked to go and prepare a 
boat which lav near his house. The boat was small and leaky, but they 
had decided to take it, rather than make themselves known to the Laird 
of Mackinnon. John Mackinnon, however, thought otherwise ; and upon 
his return he told them that the Laird and his wife were coming in the 
Laird’s boat. Prince Charles turned to his trusty friend^Malcolm and 
said “ I am sorry for this, but we must make the best of it.” Soon after¬ 
wards the Laird walked up from the shore and paid his respects to the 
Prince His wife waited meanwhile in a cave ; they all went thither and 
were entertained with cold meat and wine. Malcolm Macleod now felt 
that he had done all he could for the Prince and could now leave him in 
the hands of the Laird of Mackinnon. He asked for leave to return to 
his own part of the country, and this was granted him. Prince Charles 
also wrote a short note, which he signed, “ James r I hompson, informing 
his friends that he had got away from Skye, and thanking them for then 
kindness. He requested that news of this might be sent to young Rasay 
and Dr. Macleod, that they might not wait longer in expectation of seeing 
him again. He bade a cordial farewell to Malcolm and insisted on his 
accepting a silver buckle and ten guineas from his purse, though from 
what Malcolm saw it did not appear to contain more than forty. Malcolm 
at first refused the gift, saying that he himself had a few guineas at his 
service: but Prince Charles answered, “ You will have need of money. 
I shall get enough when I arrive at the mainland.” 

The Laird of Mackinnon then conveyed him across to Knoidart, on tne 
coast of Scotland, opposite the Isle of Skye, and after many more fatigues 
and dangers the Prince escaped finally tc France. —Royal Society oj Arts 

[Advanced), 1923. 
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The exercise given next is an elementary example of the type known 
as Minutes of Evidence. A Committee or Board sits to consider 
a certain question that has arisen : in this case, the question concerns 
the wages claims of railwaymen. Before the Board can come to 
any decision, it must acquire information along all possible lines 
affecting the issue. That end is achieved by the Board’s interview¬ 
ing and questioning certain men representative of the class through 
which the question has arisen. These questions, and the answers 
given to them, form the Minutes of Evidence. Sometimes, all the 
evidence given is corroborative, at other times it is contradictory 
The object of the precis is to give the general trend of the information 
thus obtained, not merely excerpts from the evidence of individual 
witnesses. 

Make a precis not more than one-third in length of the 
following :— 


4. When the National Wages Board met yesterday morning to continue 
their enquiry into the claims of the railwaymen’s Unions, it was decided b 
a vote to admit the Press. On the previous day the sitting was in privat/ 
Sir William Mackenzie, Chairman of the Board, presided. Most of the da 
was spent in hearing witnesses called by Mr. C. T. Cramp, who conducted 
the case for the National Union of Railwaymen. The evidence of th 
witnesses and the case Mr. Cramp was putting showed exactly what is the 
reason for the present claim, and one could easily see what has been 
happening in the branches of the Union. All the trouble has arisen since 
the report of the dockers’ enquiry, which granted 16s. a day to the dockers 
and the rank and file of the railwaymen seem to have been telling their 
own Union leaders that they were no good unless they could get 16s a 
day for railwaymen. Indeed, the witnesses, and Mr. Cramp, too were at 
some pains to prove that they were better men than the dockers The 
dockers came into every sentence, and some of the witnesses who were 
called were checkers” working in dockyards, but employed bv the 
railway company. Their indignation that the docker and the docker’s wife 
should have more money to spend than they have was rather a sight to 
see and made many an observer wonder what sort of Socialism it is that 
the railwaymen’s leaders really believe in, because, according to the evidence 
they are putting forward, the railwayman is a very much superior person 
to the docker, and has to have “technical knowledge and experience” 
which the docker need not possess. r 

The first witness called yesterday was Mr. J. Tugwell, a G.W.R. goods 
guard, whose evidence was to the effect that railwaymen’s sons preferred 
to go to other occupations, such as the police (who, by the way, are not 
allowed o belong to a Trade Union). Then a foreman shunter from 
Liverpool was called. He spoke of the discontent of the men when they 
compared their wages with those paid to “ outside labour,” and he spoke 

1 n T n n «L * , l , . ... it was the cotton boom 

in Lancashire that was drawing some of the men from the railway yards 

L t, ^ NC , 0lleCt r° r 'T, as ? ext called > and complained of the low 

pay and the difficulty of collecting excess fares, especially from card- 

f pa Af? ng ?[ S ’ msi , s , ted on finishing their hands before attending 
to him. After the ticket-collector we had an engine-driver, who said his 
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cs a day, and that an engine-driver not only had to be vigilant 

wages were 5 ^ er Q f t h e comforts of life than other people. He declared 

but e t n J oye .. „_ v<; wer e now having great difficulty in getting efficient cleaners 

that the ra 1 ^ ' e£ . He revealed his real trouble when he said :— 

owing/ 0 0 com parison between the work of an engine-driver or a 

“ There docker. The work of the engine-driver is on a much 

fireman ana tnai ui 

higher leve ^ xam £ nat £ 011 by Sir Herbert Walker this witness agreed that a 
In cr0S “• . e( j 2 c S . at least for a journey from Leeds to London, that he 
dn t Cr week’s holiday with full pay, that uniform was provided, and that 
hfld 2 ' aid time and a quarter for night work, which meant 3s. for every 
hour worked. The following witness was a fireman at 11s. fid. 
additions ^ore ^ war he had 4S 9 d. He urged that stokers at the Middle- 
3 H sDital got 86s. a week, but he admitted that his eight-hour day 
sex no p ^ve and a haff hours’ actual work. A carriage examiner was 
meant nil/ and his complaint was that he did not get as much as labourers 
neJ ? Tthe London Borough Councils. 

“f oods checker on the G.W.R. told the Board he worked at the docks 
j b , A ,. a we ek while a “ tallyman was paid more. 1 o tins witness 
Thomas Robinson put the question : “ If you had the offer of work 
Sir docker would you take it ? ” The witness replied that he would if 
f s a lc j eet a preference ticket. Another checker, working for the Midland 
Railwav at the Victoria Docks, complained that his wife was not able to 
mnete with the dockers’ wives for commodities, and that the railwaymen 

were “ very small beer.” . , Q . f T 

Mr Rrnmlev then opened the claim of the Associated Society of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers and Firemen. He asked for 


£1 a day for drivers. 

15s. a day for firemen. 

1 os. a day for cleaners over 18. 
5s. a day for cleaners under 18. 
£1 a day for motormen. 


He pleaded that his men were skilled workmen, and in a higher category 
than ‘‘other railway workers,” or workers as a whole. He spoke for an 
hour and a half, and the Board then adjourned till to-day .—Morning Post , 

19th May, 1920. 

Let us proceed to analyse the Minutes of Evidence given in the 
foregoing example. 

1. We must first consider the title of our precis. It would run 
as follows:— 

Prkis of Minutes of Evidence taken before the National Wages 
Board in connection with the claims of the Railwaymen s Union. 


2. It is not necessary to include the remarks about the admission 
of the Press. 

3. Mr. C. T. Cramp does not give evidence, and readers may not 
know what is his position in the railwaymen’s Union. Do not 
speak of Mr. Cramp’s witnesses ; but say rather : “ Witnesses from 

the National Union of Railwaymen were called.” 

4. The whole of paragraph 2 of the Minutes is concerned with 
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the reason for which the Board was conducting the enquiry. Briefly 
the reason was that:— ^ 


Railwaymen were discontented with their Union because it had 
not secured them wages equal to those of dockers , whose work inn, 
considered inferior to their own. 


.5 In paragraphs 3 and 4 appear the statements of individual 
witnesses. Notice how their evidence serves to expand the issue 
raised in paragraph 2, namely that railwaymen were worse off 
than dockers. 

6. It will best serve the precis, if the less important statements 
made by these several witnesses can be grouped together and dealt 
with in one sentence. Thus we could say :— 

A goods guard, a foreman shunter, and a travelling ticket-collector 
testified to the discontent among railwaymen. 


Do not be misled by the details about card-playing passengers 
They are not important. 6 

7. The next witness is an engine-driver who has more to sav 

His evidence cannot be dismissed quite so easily ; the Board thinks 

it of sufficient importance to cross-examine him. For his evidence 
we could say that:— 


An engine-driver, after mentioning the vigilance required from 
engmemen, revealed the true cause of the trouble by saying that 
no comparison could be made between the skilled labour of an engine 
driver and the unskilled labour of a docker. The witness admitted 
under cross-examination that he had an annual week’s holiday on 
full pay, was provided with uniform, and that for night work he 
received extra payment of about three shillings per hour." 

8. The remaining witnesses do not add any new facts to the 
ey.dence but support that given by the witnesses in paragraph 2 
of the Minutes. Their evidence may, therefore, be dismissed in 
a few words that must be added to section 6 of these notes It 
will be sufficient to say :— 


Further evidence of a similar nature was given . 

9 - In the last paragraph of the Minutes, Mr. Bromley of tf 

Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, reviewir 

the skilled labour of members of his Union, asks that higher warn 

should be granted to them on that score. There is no need i 

quote the wages for which he asks. We can summarize his remar] 
by saying :— 


Mr. Bromley, for and on behalf of the Associated Society 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen , presented a scale of 
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I - her than those of other labourers , which he desired to operate 
for members of his Union. 

The adjournment of the Board does not concern us. 

Tlie italicized notes given above form the rough outline of the 
* ‘c When the student is working the exercises by himself, 
pwiij proceed to underline on the original minutes the points he 
16 uires for his precis, and then assemble them into a rough draft. 
Now from the italicized sentences of our outline we can write 
the ac tual precis, only referring to the original for our intro¬ 
ductory remarks. We must be careful in our dealings with the 
word ‘‘yesterday.” Our heading is ready for us in Note i. 


Precis of Minutes of Evidence taken before the National 
Wages Board in connection with the Claims of the 
Railwaymen’s Unions. 

On 18th May, 1924, the National Wages Board continued the 
examination of witnesses in connection with the claims of the 
Railwaymen’s Union. 

Witnesses from the National Union of Railwaymen showed that 
the members of that Union were discontented because the leaders 
had not secured for them wages equal to those of the dockers. 

A goods guard, a foreman shunter, and a travelling ticket- 
collector, whose evidence was corroborated by other witnesses, 
testified ’to the general discontent rife among railwaymen on 

account of poor wages. . , . , 

An engine-driver, basing his claim upon the vigilance he 
had to employ, revealed the true reason for the disturbance by 
stating that no comparison could be made between the skilled 
labour of an engine-driver and the unskilled labour of a docker. 
Under cross-examination the witness admitted receiving such 
privileges as one week’s annual holiday on full pay, free uniform, 
and extra payment, making three shillings per hour’s work for 

night work. , ^ . . T _ 

Mr. Bromley, of the Associated Society 01 Locomoti\e hn- 

oineers and Firemen, presented to the Board a scale of wages, 

higher than those of general railway workers, which he desired 

to see in operation for members of his Union because they were 

skilled workers. 


The precis is considerably under one-third in length, but the 
student will observe that much of the original article is taken up 
with repetitive matter, which is omitted entirely from the precis. 
The Board, for instance, is not likely to be swayed in its judgment 
by accounts of the feminine animosity occurring between the wives 

K 
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of dockers and railwaymen respectively. All this is immaterial 
to the precis writer. He is concerned with the true causes for 
discontent, and the question of just or unjust existing conditions 
from the point of view of the wages paid to the men. 

Make a precis of each of the following Minutes of Evidence:— 

Remember that the precis must not consist of a collection of 
questions and answers. The name and position of the witness is 
important; the name of the interrogator matters nothing at all. 
If more than one witness gives evidence, it is not necessary to men¬ 
tion the name of each one as he speaks. The names might be brought 
in perhaps in the following ways: “The statement was corro¬ 
borated by Mr. Jones,” or “ Mr. Black disagreed with the statement.” 
Take care, however, to avoid using the names too frequently. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 

Punuc Records, 29TH October, 1914. 

The Rev. W. P. Besley, M.A., called and examined. 

You are librarian to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s ?—Yes. 

Would you tell us, in general, what class of documents are in your 
custody ?—1 think it would save a lot of trouble if I told you at once that 
practically all our documents have been already indexed and calendared 
by Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte in the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Report. They are in the ninth volume. 

You refer us to that report as containing a sufficient account of them ? 
—It was very carefully done at the time, and any documents which seemed 
of importance to Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte were quoted in extenso. The 
documents are mostly deeds connected with the various parishes, and so 
on, and properties belonging to St. Paul’s, and we have them right back 
to the earlier thirteenth century. They are in an extraordinary fine state 
of preservation ; the ink is as black as if it were written yesterday almost, 
and the documents themselves are quite free from damp of any kind, and 
in many cases the seals are practically as they were originally. They are 
put in a series of thick cardboard boxes, and stored on shelves in presses 
made to receive them. Since I have been there I have put a good many 
of these documents into separate envelopes, and they are arranged so that 
they can be found in a moment. 

Are they all in cardboard boxes ?—In envelopes in cardboard boxes. 

In fact, very like the system of the French archives ?—Those I do not 
know, I am afraid. 

How long have they been in that state ?—I have known them for eleven 
years, and the presses were built for them originally under Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson, a very well-known man, who was librarian of St. Paul’s some 
years before I went there. 

I was anxious to know how it was that they were in such an extra¬ 
ordinarily fine order ?—I presume it was done when Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte catalogued them and numbered them ; every document is numbered, 
and they are arranged consecutively, so that they can be found in a 
moment. 

What occurred to me was that there must have been a very good system 
of keeping these documents many years ago, before the modern idea of 
preservation came in ?—Yes, and I may add they are all arranged under 
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the different places which they concern: a certain box contains the deeds 
belonging to a certain place like Barnes or Much Hadhani or whatever it 

ma Ts b there any complete catalogue of those documents?—There is a 
complete manuscript one and there is this index and calendar of Sir Henry 

^Butbesides the printed calendar there is a complete manuscript list? 

. Vgg 

I suppose you have not had occasion to transfer the records to any 

. place of custody?—I think the Ecclesiastical Commissioners removed 
some of them at some time, but that was before my time. 

S I do not think you have any class of document which would in the 
1 course of events go to Somerset House ?—1 do not think so; all 
the registers and those sort of things are in the hands of the Bishop of 
I London’s registrar; they are kept in St. Paul’s Cathedral, I believe, and 
do not come'under my control. They arc not in the custody of the Dean 

^We^arcMiot quite sure that your documents are strictly of a public 
nature but I suppose the Dean and Chapter would have no objection 
to letting us go and see them?—At the present moment it would be rather 
difficult, I am afraid, because they were kept in the upper part of the 
Cathedral and under present circumstances we have thought it wiser to 
remove them to the crypt, and they are now in a fireproof room in the 
crypt, and they would be very difficult to get at until the present circum¬ 
We think our enquiry as to local records of a public nature has quite a 
fair chance of lasting until the present circumstances have finished, so 
perhaps we may have to apply to the Dean and Chapter later?—That is 
really what I mean. There are one or two questions here I have not yet 
answered. With regard to the access by students, every possible access 
is given to them: they have to apply to me as librarian, and no difficulty 
is ever put in the way. They have been extensively searched by the 
Victoria County History people and large extracts have been made from 
them As regards the fees, we charge what is practically a nominal fee 
of is for one day’s study of a document and 2s. 6d. for anything up to 
ten That is really used to keep the things in proper repair and for the 
rebinding of any books there are. As far as I know, certainly since 1 have 
been there, no documents have been missed. There is no continuity, of 

course, and one of the questions cannot be answ ered. 

I should like to ask whether you have ever purchased documents from 
booksellers’ catalogues, for instance, that you have had reason to believe 
belonged to your collection?—I am afraid nothing of the kind has been 
done for some time from lack of funds; I have only £50 a year to keep 
up the whole of the library, rebinding and keeping the things in order 
generally. If one came across such a document one might apply to the 
Dean and Chapter, possibly with not very' much success, I think. 

You probably have heard a recent witness state that he believed that 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster possessed documents that really 
belonged to the Middlesex County Records. Has your attention e\er 
been called to the fact that you may have documents which belong to 
ocher bodies?—I am quite sure St. Paul’s has not. It was Westminster 

which was referred to. I come from St. Paul’s. 

My question is, does St. Paul’s possess any documents belonging to 
other people?—No, and I have never had any question of the kind 
addressed to me* 
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How far back do your documents go ?—To the early thirteenth century 
certainly. 

As far as you know, was a return made to the Local Records Committee 
from St. Paul’s in 1902 ?—Not so far as I know, but that was before I was 
there. With regard to the advisability of removing any portion, I do 
not know whether that is a legal question to be debated, but I am asked 
by the Dean and Chapter to say they would rather retain them themselves 
because they are documents concerning St. Paul’s almost entirely, but 
they would be only too glad that any copies of any documents which are 
deemed important should be made. 

Ate any Consistory Court records or any other records of the Bishopric 
of London preserved in your custody ?—They are not with me ; they would 
be with the Bishop’s registrar, I should say. I may add that I have, not 
in my custody as librarian of St. Paul’s, but as warden of the College of 
Minor Canons, some very interesting old charters, which have been 
thoroughly examined at the British Museum and photographed. We have 
the original charter of incorporation of the College of Minor Canons of 
1394. Those have been mounted at the Museum, and we keep them 
very carefully. They are well worth inspection at any time, and they are 
in my care in the Minor Canons’ vestry ; they are not so near the roof. 

I raised the point just now whether you might have in your possession 
things which really did not belong to you. May I ask, on the other hand 
whether you are aware of any records belonging to St. Paul’s in other 
custody ?—I think there are several manuscripts in Lambeth which refer 
to St. Paul’s. 

But you do not know whether they belong to you ? —I do not know 
whether they belong to us. 

Is the crypt free from damp ?—Quite. 

You said it was fireproof?—Yes. 

(The Witness withdrew.) 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Publications and Debates Reports, 17TH May, 1916. 

Mr. H. C. Houndle, I.S.O., called in and examined. 

You are from the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 

What is your office ?— I am principal of the Office Management and 
Accounts Department. 

And what is your relation to the preparation of statistics ?— All these 
papers come through my hands to examine, prior to their being forwarded 
to the Stationery Office for printing ; otherwise, I am not concerned 
personally with the details of most of the matters ; they come from different 
branches of the office. 

Do you know what is the control in the Local Government Board over 
the publication of these statistics ; in whose hands is it ?—It depends 
upon the subject. We have a number of departments, and the publications 
emanate from a variety of departments. A very large number of Returns 
come from the Statistical Department; they are prepared in that depart¬ 
ment and approved by the principal and the assistant secretary, and then 
when they are approved, they come to me to be forwarded on to the 
Stationery Office. Of course, I have to ascertain that they have been 

properly approved and that they seem to be in accordance with the ordinary 
rules. J 

When vou say in accordance with the ordinary rules, who makes those 
rules?—They are ordinarily made, I think, by the Stationery Office. One 
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important rule that we have special regard to is that if there is a new 
Return of any kind, we consult the Stationery Office as to the form it 
should take, and they have been very helpful in the matter. It is in our 
interest, of course, to get the thing through, and we try to agree before 
the matter is set up in type. 

Is there anyone at the Local Government Board who occupies the 
position of supervisor of statistics; a person with a trained knowledge 
of the value of statistics and the preparation of them?—1 think I may 
say certainly, although no one has come to the office in the first instance 
with any special training, or has been appointed for that purpose. The 
principal of the department has acquired it, 1 suppose, in the course of 

^The^rincipal of which department?—The principal of the department 
line with Returns—the Statistical Department. 

Who is that?—Mr. Wainwright. 

Are you in a position to express any opinion on the establishment of a 
Statistical Branch of the Government, not of the Local Government Board 
Department, but of the whole Government?—I am afraid I am not in a 
position to express any opinion about that. 

^Perhaps Mr. Wainwright would ?—Yes, I should think he would. 

Before the war, you know', this subject was very much under discussion; 
the avalanche of statistics that was issued every year was so great that it 
was quite evident that there must be some sort of organization in their 
preparation and presentment or else we should be snowed under, spending 
our lives as Members of Parliament in reading an infinity of undigested 
details. It seems to me a necessity that there should be a very skilled 
and very capable Department of Government to control the issue of 
statistics?—That would be for all Departments of the State? 

For all departments, each department being represented in some way. 
Has Mr. Wainwright practically all these statistics before him in one form 
or another?—Yes, all the Local Taxation Returns, and I think I may say 
generally any statistical information; of course, not all those papers that 
you have got which relate to the variety of subjects that you have just been 
going through, but all the statistical papers from the Statistical Depart¬ 
ment would come before him, and if you would require any detailed 
information about those statistics there is a gentleman here from the 
department who could give you that information. 

Then what is the particular point you speak for?—I am speaking 
generally for the Local Government Board—for all the Blue Books and 
Papers— Reports, and so on. 

Then we will run through them. You will have noticed my remarks 
to Mr. Codling about the long headings?—Yes; that has been reduced. 

That is a general remark as to whether, particularly where they have 
to be repeated on succeeding pages, they could not be reduced with a 
view of saving space, and also notes at the side w hich cause a loss of space 
across the whole page are particularly expensive?—Yes, it is a waste of 
space. 

For instance, here—H.C. 114, Housing Report, on page 12—two or three 
words in column 4 and column 9 cause a loss of two or three lines across 
the whole page?—Yes; it is usual sometimes in these Returns to run it 
along. 

Yes, sometimes. We have already been told that the Monthly State¬ 
ments of Pauperism are to be discontinued?—And Quarterly Statements 
substituted. 

Quarterly and annual substituted for monthly and half-yearly?—Yes. 
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Will that lighten the work of the Department at all in preparing 
statistics?—Yes. 

As well as the printing?—Yes, I think so, certainly—all the examination. 

Will you get the Monthly Returns from the Unions just the same? _ f 

think that question could be better answered by Mr. Beckerson, who is 
here from the Statistical Department. 

Then we will call Mr. Beckerson. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on National 

Expenditure, i8th December, 1917. 

Mr. W. G. RofF, I.S.O., called in and examined. 

I ought to know, but I forget your exact position in the Admiralty?— 
Inspector of Dockyard Expense Accounts. 

Can you tell us whether the system of Expense Accounts could be enlarged 
to give a prospectus of the total cost of a seaman, his food and clothing 
and everything else, or the total cost of a ship?—I do not think it could 
be done without adding considerably to the clerical work. 

No, of course not?—It could be done; there is no doubt about that 
I think. 

Could it be done with something like accuracy? —Well, it is a matter 
that I have not gone into personally. It has never been considered to be 
necessary from an Admiralty point of view. 

I think you know the form of Estimate that was tried for 1888? —Showing 
the total cost of each Sendee? 

Yes, each Service. Sir Alfred thinks that it was estimated total cost 
and not very accurate?—Yes. Might I draw your attention to the fact 
that in the programme appended to the Navy Estimates, which is repro¬ 
duced in the Expense Accounts, the total cost of shipbuilding, repairing, 
etc., is brought together in what is known as the Distribution Tables. That 
would take in such items as Salaries of the Admiralty Staff, which is not 
provided for under Vote VIII, the shipbuilding Vote, but provided under 
another Vote altogether. The aim and object of this statement is to bring 
out the total cost of the Sendee represented, namely, shipbuilding and 
repairs and maintenance of dockyards. 

The repairs are effected in different dockyards, the circumstances of 
which are more or less similar, and you are to a certain extent comparing 
like with like. The circumstances of ships all over the world vary enor¬ 
mously, and therefore the cost of victualling, clothing, and so forth, and of 
transport backwards and fonvard varies enormously. Could the system of 
Expense Accounts be carried further, to show the cost per man of, say, the 
Channel Squadron, the cost per man of the East India Squadron, the cost 
per man of the China Squadron and showing what his clothing and food 
cost?—I should say that it was practically impossible. 

Will you explain to us what your Expense Accounts are? I am not sure 
that I am acquainted with them?—If you have a copy of the 1913-14 Blue 
Book I think I can carry you through. 

Only very briefly?—Might I refer you in the first place to the Army and 
Navy Audit Act of 1889, which says: “ There shall be prepared in each 
financial year, in such form and by such Departments as the Treasury from 
time to time direct or approve, accounts showing (a) the distribution and 
cost of labour employed and the value of stores expended in the several 
Government dockyards and manufacturing establishments of the Navy in 
and out of the United Kingdom.” These Expense Accounts purport to 
give that information. They are drawn on exactly similar lines to the 
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me of shipbuilding which is appended to the Navy Estimates 
p ro g ! a wor( j $> jf Parliament is asked to vote the expenditure shown under 
In 0t yiII it is also given a statement showing how that money is to be con- 
^ ote , new ships and used for repairing ships and for the Mantenancc 
v ® f j e i! yar ds generally. I may say that this is practically the only form of 
cial control which can be exercised over dockyard expenditure. 

\Vhat is the only form ?—This programme of shipbuilding—a concurrent 
W arison between expenditure and estimates. I am speaking of pe;uc 
C °ocedurc of course. Estimates have all gone by the board since the war 

b Wha°t U you call the Blue Book is this Expense Account ?—Yes. 
n 'ou see any way of dovetailing your Expense Accounts into the Esti- 
U ° so that both the Estimates and the Appropriation Account can con- 
m ? te ? t hemselves (not independently like the Blue Book) greater informa- 
t ? ,n l Parliament than is now given ?—I think that the information that 
j} on .. n t receives at the present time is sufficient for all practical purposes. 
ly 1 k ut supposing that Parliament wants to know' how the money is 
• a%o be spent rather more by objects than by subjects, and wants a 
ifff'rent form of Estimate and to know rather more than the Estimates show ? 
r n YOU see any way in which you could give the information ? It is very 
hdto t people to read more than one document, you see, and when the 
Ftimntes are before them they do not look at the Blue Book as well. In 
fact it is not out at the same moment ?—You see my Department der.ls only 
vith the accounts of dockyards, or practically so. I bring into the Blue 

Book cash expenditure upon contract work. 

On the dockyard question, is it impossible to present an estimate to Parlia¬ 
ment which shall contrast the expenditure proposed on the dockyards under 
the headings, not onlv of work done but number of men employed, what 
each man costs in wages, cost of training, the cost of the repairing shop and 
the cost of the erecting shop, so that Chatham may be compared with 
Portsmouth and Portsmouth with Plymouth ?—I think you get that class 
of information in the Blue Book, although you do not get it in the Estimates. 
T want some way of getting it into the Estimates.—I sec. 

Have we not actually got a dovetailing of the Expense Accounts with 

the Votes in what you call your balance-sheet ?—Yes. 

On the left-hand side you have an item, Cash Payments per Appropria¬ 
tion Account ” ?—Yes. You get a better idea of it on page 27. r l here the 
cash expenditure and the programme are correlated. 1 he expenditure 

in both statements is correlated. , , , . 

Yes I know that, but that does not enable us or anybody else to compare 
as I say Chatham with Portsmouth or with Plymouth to see which dockyard 
is working most cheaply, or if there are great variations as there must be, 
whv it costs more to roll a plate at Plymouth than at Chatham, or why it 
costs more to erect big engines at Portsmouth than at Chatham ou 
would want very great detail, I am afraid, to bring out such facts as those 
that you are mentioning. I will go back now to 1868, when the first complete 
account was published in the form recommended by Mr. Seely s Committee 
on Admiralty Moneys and Accounts. In that account the expenditure at 
each dockyard was published separately. It covered 1,300 pages, ’iou 
could not’make such comparisons without having an immense account. 
That would take a very long time to analyse and investigate. Analysis is 
going on in the Admiralty right throughout the year, and comparisons are 
made yard by yard with the idea of effecting economies. 

They are watched ?—Yes, they are watched. , .. 

Couid the totals of the analysis be given to Parliament and not the details. 
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—You were speaking just now of the cost of work done in the various shops. 
If you refer to pages 117 onwards you will see that the work done in the 
various shops is brought out separately. It commences with sawmills, and 
shows the wages and material expended and the value of the produce in 
each shop. 

To take the sawmills—that is, at all the yards ?—No. That is simply 
a summary on page 117. You will find Portsmouth shown separately from 
Devonport or Chatham. All the large yards are shown separately. 

Is it possible to present Estimates to Parliament in some such form as 
this, instead of in the present form ?—I think you will find that is how they 
are presented, if you will turn to the Navy Estimates for the corresponding 
year. You will find that most of this detail is separately estimated for in 
the programme. 

Yes, in the programme, but at present, for instance, all Medical Stores of 
certain kinds are under Vote III, are they not, and there is no comparison 
given between the cost of various medical establishments in the dockyards ? 

But the medical establishments are not dockyard establishments. 

Well, wherever they are, I thought that there was one probably at each 
dockyard 1 —No. We have simply a surgery. 

There are medical hospitals ?—Medical hospitals are provided for under 
Vote III, not Vote VIII. 

Is it possible to present the Estimates on Vote III in terms of the different 
hospitals and not necessarily merely in terms of salary, food and clothing, 
but giving the individual cost per bed ?—I take it that the Estimate must 
be drawn on details such as you have mentioned—that is to say, each hospital 
must be separately estimated for before the total that is shown in the Vote 
can be arrived at. But I am only speaking from what I imagine is being 
done. I have no actual experience of that Vote. 

If this Committee, for instance, came to the conclusion that they wanted 
Estimates presented to Parliament under the heading of “ Comparison 
of hospitals and the cost per bed at each hospital,” your system of expense 
accounts would enable you to give it ?—I am afraid I could not say so 
definitely. 

But it is so in the case of the dockyards ?—Undoubtedly. 

Therefore it could be extended to the hospitals ? Thank you, we are 
much obliged to you. 

Would you mind taking the balance-sheet on pages 3 and 4 and explaining 
it to me ? Is that assets and liabilities ; is that the idea ?—It is not a balance- 
sheet. It is a balancing statement, that is all. We produce our balance by 
adding on the value of stock and plant at the end of the account. We com¬ 
mence with the value of the stock in hand at the commencement of the year. 
We add to that the cash expenditure for all Services and on the other side of 
the account we work it off in the shape of the programme, and additions to 
or withdrawals from stock. 

It is a charge and discharge account ?—Yes. 

{The Witness withdrew.) 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Estimates, 

27TH July, 1921. 

Mr. R. W. Wharhirst called in and examined. 

You represent the Director of Armament Supplies ?—Yes. 

You have heard the evidence which Captain Backhouse has given ?—Yes. 

Can you answer any of the questions which were put by the honourable 
Member on my right ? 
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The question as to works cost, and what estimate was made.—Overhead 
charges would be practically very small indeed. The present supervising 
staff will be sufficient. We should have to take on additional workers. 
\Ve have our own steam supply, heat, and electric light. It will only he a 
question of the supply of additional current and additional steam. 
q Those are general things. Have you in preparing an estimate for accept¬ 
ance by the Admiralty put before the Admiralty actual details of what you 
expect the annual expenditure will be ?—No, we have not. 

Nothing of that sort ?—No 

So that although you may be buying at 3d. a pound in Lancashire, you 
have no idea whether it is going to cost you sd. per pound, which will make 
on war-time production a difference of hundreds of thousands of pounds a 
y ear ?—You mean the Admiralty have no idea of what the cost is going 

t0 A^* 2 d. a pound more ?—I think the first reply I gave shows that when 
you come to speak of hundreds of thousands of pounds we arc talking in 
extreme figures. The additional cost will only be the wages of the addi¬ 
tional staff and the ordinary running expenses and the supply of necessary 

heat and electric light and so on. 

Are you aware that when the Ministry of Munitions took over these 
bleaching factories after they had had them for a few months the cost went 
up £30 P er ton » ^ rom ^95 t0 ^ I25 a ton > ant * ^ iat involved a good many 
thousands ? Is there any reason why the Admiralty should not have been 
in possession of an actual estimate showing the details of the proposed 
expenditure at Holton Heath ? Is it the policy of the Admiralty to accept 
schemes without any estimates of working costs ?—In the first place we have 
either to run a factory in Holton Heath or in Lancashire. I think the Chair¬ 
man has ruled that any other question is out of order. The Admiralty are 
going to run this. I think it is obvious that running a factory at Holton 
Heath alongside our main cordite works is bound to be cheaper. 

In spite of the water supply ?—Well, as a matter of fact the £106,000 
that has been talked about includes £12,000 for water softening plant, but 
the latest advice we have from the experts is that water softening plant will 
not be required and that estimate may be reduced. We originally estimated 
for water softening plant at a cost of £12,000. The estimate was £94,000 
plus £12,000 for water softening plant, but the latest advice we have is that 
water softening plant will not be necessary in view of the other processes 
through which the cordite has to go, bleaching and purifying, boiling with 
caustic soda and so on. 

You are not a chemist ?—No ; that is the opinion we have from our expert 
advisers. 

When the expert advisers advised you previously, when they suggested 
this water softening plant, did they advise you that without this water 
softening part it was impossible for the water to penetrate the cotton and that 
you could not get purity ?—I might explain the way these estimates were 
prepared. The question of policy is settled. Rough estimates then have 
to be prepared, very often in a tremendous hurry, in order to get money 
voted by Parliament. But before any expenditure is incurred those 
estimates of course have to be thoroughly overhauled and detailed plans 
prepared. 

Do I understand Parliament has got to pass the money on rough estimates 
which have no resemblance to fact ?—No, I did not say that. The estimates 
have to be prepared, and they are prepared with the greatest detail which 
is possible in the time. Where the question is not urgent it is a different 
matter, of course. 
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I understand you say that the question of policy was decided entirely 
regardless of cost. Cost does not enter into the calculations of the 
Admiralty ?—Oh, certainly it does. As a matter of fact the carding was 
dropped because of the cost. 

I think if you will have your answer read just now you will see that the 
answer you really gave us was that the question of policy was decided before 
the question of cost was considered ?— No. 

That is what the Witness said. He may wish to correct it. What he said 
was that the first thing to be considered was the question of policy. When 
that was determined upon then the question of cost arose ? — Do you mean 
my last answer or the previous one ? I said in a previous reply that the ques¬ 
tion of policy had been decided. What I meant was that you had ruled that 
the question of policy was out of order, and the only question was whether 
we should run the factory at Holton Heath or at Lancashire. I do not 
know if that is the reply you referred to. 

You said the estimates were proposed in a hurry in order to get 
them through Parliament—that when the policy was decided then the esti¬ 
mates were prepared in a hurry to get them through Parliament and after 
that a more careful survey was made of the financial situation. That is a 
summary of what I understood you to say. 

Those are the answers I understood and I think the shorthand writer 
will have them down ?— I should like to correct them myself if I did not 
make mysetf clear. Before any question of policy is gone into a rough 
estimate is available, and it was because of the cost that carding was ruled 
out. I think the previous witness said that the original recommendation 
of the experts was to instal carding and bleaching, but the carding was ruled 
out as being an unnecessary expense. That was an operation which we 
could allow to be carried on in the ordinary mills. 

The bleaching might have been ruled out on the same ground, on the 
ground of expense ?—That is hardly a question for me to answer. 

But it might have been, because you said the carding was ruled out on 
the ground of expense ?—The bleaching is supplemental and it is a question 
of necessity—necessity plus expense. 

What test was applied to the water in connection with Holton Heath ?— 
I cannot say. We have our Research Department who advise us on those 
matters. 

You could not put in a report in connection with the whole of this business ? 
It would be very useful if we had it ?—I take it that hardly comes in because 
it is either a question of installing water softening plant or not according 
to the necessities of the case. 

I suppose the genesis of the whole thing is that someone connected with 
the Admiralty suggested that it would be wise to have a bleaching works ? — 
Oh, no. 

And then somebody else said, “ Yes, we will have one,” and it was decided 
to have one, and then estimates were asked for ?— As the previous Witness 
said the question cropped up some years ago. I do not think the previous 
Witness made himself clear when he said it was dropped on the ground of 
economy. What happened was that it dropped automatically on the armi¬ 
stice—all outstanding works practically were stopped. 

Perhaps you can answer my previous question. Is it the fact that the 
Government already owned nine bleaching factories and have sold the lot 
for £100,000 ?—The Ministry of Munitions did own some. 

They owned nine ?—My information is that they owned nine. 

And they were sold for £100,000, and this is going to cost £106,000? 
—I cannot confirm the figures. 
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So that you sell nine factories for £100,000 and then erect one for the same 
?—Those factories would not have been entirely suitable ; we should 

havehad to alter the plant. 

But you could have done something ?—We should have had to alter the 
I t and run them as separate organizations with a separate stall. 

P You say that it is a question of policy to erect a bleaching factory at 
Holton Heath?—It is a question of policy to obtain the highest degree 


° The Admiralty having decided to erect a bleaching factory as a question 
of policy, one of two things is necessary, either to take the bleaching factory 
to the cordite factory or the cordite factory to the bleaching factory. 

(To the Witness) : Can you tell me what the rates and taxes are in the 
xisting factory at Holton Heath ?—I could not answer off-hand. 

^Wha^ would be the cost of a similar establishment in Lancashire to that 
which still exists at Holton Heath when the bleaching factory has been put 
UD ) What would be the similar rates in Lancashire—would they be 
treater or less ?—I could not say. I think the rates at 1 Iolton I Ieath are low. 
b Lower than in Lancashire ?—I have no knowledge of that. 

I was not quite clear with regard to the actual value of the existing lay-out 
at Holton Heath as it stands to-day.—It was well over £2,000,000. 

You do not know the exact amount ?—No, I could not say it off-hand. 
It was built in various parts. 

Take an ordinary bleaching factory. I understand from the picvious 
witness that cannot deal with a possible substitute for cotton ?—'That is 

C °Have you any idea of what the cost of making such a factory suitable 
would be ?—I should think it would mean practically re-designing all the 

P ^The existing bleaching plant could not be adapted at a moderate cost ?— 
That is the opinion we have got. 

Has the factory at Holton Heath been built to deal with either cotton or 
other stuff ?—That has been taken into consideration. 

Without alteration ?—Yes. 

YVith reference to this building, has any alteration been made in the plans 
of the building since it was approved by the Board of Admiralty ?—Well, 
the Board of Admiralty have not seen the detailed plans at present. 

Is there any alteration now from the original plans on which this estimate 
was based ?—The final plans have not been prepared. 

You do not know whether the original plans would not have allowed an 
efficient operation of the machinery that the building was to be so constructed 
that the machinery could not have been sufficiently operated ?—I do not 
see the point, I am afraid. 

Take the kiers : As the building was prepared on the first plan, or on (he 
plan which was the plan up to the last few weeks, would that building have 
been incapable of efficiently operating the machines ?—The final detailed 
plans have not been prepared. 

You have mentioned that carding was dropped because it was too expensive 
for the Admiralty to go on with ?—No, I said it was because it was unneces¬ 
sary, and because of the expense. One of the reasons was, it was unnecessary 
seeing that cordite will go through the subsequent process of bleaching and 
the impurities will then be eliminated. 

Is it not the fact that the process of dealing with cotton by carding is to 
clean it ?—Yes, to clean it of mechanical impurities. 

And that is the only thing you want to get rid of?—Mechanical 
impurities. 
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Why should you have the four processes necessary to carding done to 
cleanse the cotton in Lancashire and then you send it down to Holton 
Heath ?—Because we want a final chemical purification to be done imme¬ 
diately before nitration. That is the whole point of the thing. 

(The Witness withdrew.') 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee on 
Food Production in Ireland, 3RD January, 1916. 

Mr. J. Aimers, Secretary, Irish Corn Trade Association, examined. 

You are the Secretary of the Irish Corn Trade Association ?—Yes. I 
am here representing the grain importers. 

With regard to the supply of oats and wheat in the country can you say 
generally that the stocks are normal ?—I cannot deal with the question of 
oats, we don’t handle it. We deal principally in foreign grain. As regards 
foreign grain, the visible stocks here are about normal, somewhat under if 
but the invisible stocks are practically nil as a result, of course, of the recent 
Government action. 

Would you explain what you mean by invisible stock ?—Those held by 
the millers, shopkeepers, and actual consumers. You are dealing with the 
stock held by forty-five million people, which is different from the visible 
stock that you can see in the store. In the ordinary course of things this is 
the time that we would be entering into engagements, but owing to the 

recent action of the Government—we look on it at least as a betrayal_we 

are standing still when we should be making purchases. 

What recent action of the Government ?—In the first instance the Govern¬ 
ment started secretly buying wheat. They practically took control of the 
Indian crop. That was done secretly. Gradually the trade wakened up 
to it and they approached the Government and asked them for particulars 
of what they were doing in purchasing wheat, because the Government 
were practically usurping our position. They refused information on the 
point. 

Is it the invisible stocks the Government were buying ?—The visible. 
They were acting as merchants. The Government took control practically 
of the Indian wheat crop and in addition they became, as it were, merchants 
and bought Plate wheat and wheat from the United States. The trade then 
approached the Government and said: “ What are you going to do about 
wheat; if you are going to usurp our position as merchants we must stand 
still.” They said, “ We will give no information.” Merchants bought 
nothing ; accordingly the Government became alarmed and gave an assur¬ 
ance that they would not interfere with our trade. That assurance was 
broken. The Government at that time put out Indian wheat at 67s. a quarter 
and they gradually knocked it down 17s. per quarter. 

They acted as bears on the market ?—The Government had secured this 
wheat, and after they intimated that they intended to hold it they started 
and slaughtered the prices. 

You may have a very serious grievance against the Government, but I 
must tell you we have no power to interfere with the Government in any 
action they take ?— I appreciate that. Such a disturbance has been created 
in wheat that nobody has bought anything, and that has brought about the 
reduction in stocks. The millers hold no stocks nor the shopkeepers. 

Does the Government hold wheat in the United Kingdom ?— Yes, per¬ 
haps two-thirds of the entire wheat in the United Kingdom. They control 
the Indian crop. 

Where have the Government got all this wheat?—In different granaries 
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—Liverpool, Birkenhead, and other places. They bought Argentine 

"^understand the Government has stepped in and commandeered the 
•hole thing ?—'That is not the word, because they pay for it. 

" r h 0 pe they bought at a good price ?—Yes. 1 believe there is a deficit 
of five million pounds on the transaction. 

When you make a statement of that kind, do you give us an authoritv ? 
—Mr. Asquith said that there were five millions put out against the Govern¬ 
ment losses in connection with their dealings in wheat. The Government 
bought some wheat at tremendous prices. We know approximately what 

they paid for the wheat in India. , . , . 

What was that price ?—I cannot give you absolutely the price because 

thev bought it in Indian weight. . 

Has it been declared what that price is ?—I cannot answer off-hand. 

You are making a general charge against the Government that they did 

anuncommercial thing ?—Absolutely. 

The man in the street, by the Government getting hold of the Indian crop, 
was saved five millions sterling ?—What you say is roughly correct. The 
Government put their hands into their pocket to the extent of five millions 
for the benefit of the man in the street. 

The Government purchased all the Indian wheat crop. At the time that 
was done what was the normal price charged by private speculators in this 
country ?—That I cannot say. 

You are challenging a Government action and you should be able to show 
your authority ?—I have not come here fortified with the absolute figures. 
} It is an elementary duty of a witness to be able to give proof of his state- 
ment j>— I came without a knowledge of the particular point on which I was 
to be questioned, but I can tell you that it is common knowledge that the 
Government are making a colossal loss on their purchase of wheat. 

That is again an ex parte statement that you can give us no proof of ?— 
—How can I prove it ? 

I understand the Government paid a price for the wheat which paid the 
Indian cultivators and owing to the prices at home they were able to sell 
it at a substantial profit and at the same time save the man in the street at 
home five millions. 

The Indian wheat crop did not make anyone in this country suffer unless 
the commercial trade people interested in the wheat trade ?—Yes. 

These are the only people that suffered ?—I suppose indirectly everyone 
suffered as the money has to be provided to make up a loss on the gamble. 

Is it not so that the Government in fixing the price to take over the Indian 
crop paid the Indian farmer a price that he never approximated to ?— I 
think he got a good price. 

He got a good price ?—Yes. 

Is it not a fact that the submarines had run the cost of freight up to 65s. 
a ton ?—Yes. 

And that the Government said we will pay 50s. and no more and they 
commandeered all the available supply—is not that so ?—As far as my in¬ 
formation carries me, your statement is correct. 

Does not the benefit to the ordinary man in the street justify the action 
of the Government?—I don’t think so. 

Does your evidence amount to this, that 64s. was a legitimate price for 
wheat?—How could I name what was a legitimate price ? 

You complained of Government action which has the result of temporarily 
reducing the price by 10s. a quarter ?—That is not altogether right. 

Was not your complaint that the Government by their action reduced 
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your stocks and interfered with your business ?— 'They created a feeling of 
distrust. When they bought this Indian wheat at about 528. they offered 
it out at about 65s. a quarter. Subsequently they reduced it is. to is.6d. 
a quarter day by day. 

Did they throw it away below its market value ? — It is not for me to say 
what is the market value. What I am trying to bring out is that the price 
was not controlled by supply and demand. The Government took posses¬ 
sion of it and put a certain value on it by offering it at 65s.; then they reduced 
it daily and misled the market. 

You challenge the Government action for two reasons, first that it had 
an unsettling effect on the market ?—Yes, certainly. 

And the other, that the policy has been disquieting to the trade, has caused 
them to retrench, with the result that stocks had been run down ?—Yes. 

How do you support that statement ?—By the actual facts. 

Give us the actual facts. What is the published stock of the public 
warehouses in Ireland on the 1st July last and how do these compare with 
twelve months ago ?—The stocks in Dublin as compared with last year 
are about the same. 

I will take it as that. Are you not aware that notwithstanding all this 
disquieting effect of Government action that the stocks in the United 
Kingdom on the 1st July show an increase of over 150,000 quarters as 
compared with last year ?—That is a mere bagatelle. The stocks in the 
United Kingdom are estimated at about two million quarters, the increase 
is a mere nothing. 

You may minimize it as you like, but if your statement was correct that 
the Government action had this paralysing effect on the merchants, the stocks 
should have shown a reduction ?—This wheat in the United Kingdom is 
owned practically by the Government. 

I challenge that statement, and you can give no proof of it ?—It is a very 
difficult thing to prove, but we have gone to considerable trouble to ascertain 
the proportion of wheat that is held by the Government, and taking the best 
authorities we have been informed that practically two-thirds of the wheat 
in the United Kingdom is owned by the Government. If you take that 
from what is ordinarily imported by trade you will see the effect of the 
Government action. 

Is not the net result that we have a margin more than last year of 150,000 
quarters ?—As you know, such increase on a two million stock is a 
bagatelle. The invisible stocks are of greater importance, and they are 

practically nil. . 

You only speak for the Association m Ireland ?— Only as regards Ireland. 

You refer to secret purchase by the Government ? Yes. 

What proof do you offer ?—W'hat proof can I offer ? 

Are you aware that that is the mere tittle-tattle of the American speculator? 

—I disagree. 

The point of view that you put forward is that you resent the interference 
of the Government to keep wheat at a normal price ?—No, sir,it is not. We 
went to the Government and said, “We cannot continue to purchase if you 
continue to control the wheat and regulate the price. The ordinary law of 
supply and demand no longer exists. You are creating false prices.” 

Has not the action of the Government in securing a large supply of wheat 
within their control prevented the manipulation by these gamblers in 
futures and options raising the price of wheat ?—Possibly. But it was the 
action of the Government that put up prices. 

You are after complaining of the Government lowering the prices 
That was subsequently. 
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Your complaint is that the Government did not give vou information 
nable you to regulate your transactions ?—The “information” they 
us was that they would not tell what they were doing. Thev said, 
S Go and buy.” We did buy and they did interfere, though they said they 

' V °VVhat is the view of the trade with regard to the efforts of the Department 
and others to increase the area under wheat in Ireland ?—We undoubtedly 


You would strongly favour it ?—Yes, we would certainly. 

You have not discussed the matter amongst yourselves ?—Over nine- 
tenths of our business is in foreign grain. 

So you have no interest in wheat production in Ireland at all ?—It is 
acquired by the local millers. 

You cannot claim to be a representative of Irish grain ?—No. 

You represent a foreign importing syndicate ?—I won’t go so far as that. 

You represent a business association woiking in Ireland ?—Yes. 

I understand that the interest you represent would favour increased pro¬ 
duction ?—Well, we would not oppose it. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the 

Indemnity Bill, ist July, 1920. 

Sir William Walton called in and examined. 

I believe you are a member of the Admiralty Transport Arbitration 
Board ?—I am. 

Have you been a member since the beginning ?—Yes, from the beginning. 

Lord Mersey is the Chairman, is he not ?—Lord Mersey is the Chairman, 
but I have presided in every case since the beginning. 

You have presided ?—Yes, in every case since the beginning, I think. 

Who are the other members of the Board ?—They have varied to a certain 
extent; until within the last year or so Captain Sir Charles Chadwyck- 
Healey, K.C., Sir James Warrack, the shipowner, and myself. Then, on 
Sir Charles Chadwyck-Healey’s death, Lord Mersey appointed Sir Francis 
Danson, the Average Adjuster of Liverpool, to take his place. So recently 
the Board has been Sir James Warrack, Sir Francis Danson, and myself. 

Are you still sitting ?—Yes. 

Have you received payment for your services or not ?—No, we have acted 
entirely without payment. 

In the same way as the Losses Commission ; they have not received any 
payment. The other day we had a member of that Commission before us, 
and we ventured to thank him and his colleagues for their services in so long 
doing the work of the State. Would you begin first with the Proclamation 
under which you started your work ? The Koval Proclamation was made, 
I think, on the 3rd August, 1914, was not it ?—Yes. 

I have a copy of it, and it authorizes the Board of Admiralty to requisition 
any British ship or British vessel “ within the British Isles, or adjacent 
thereto, for such period of time as may be necessary on condition that the 
owners of all ships and vessels so requisitioned shall receive payment for 
their use, and for services rendered during their employment in the Govern¬ 
ment service, and compensation for loss or damage thereby occasioned, 
according to terms to be arranged as soon as possible after the said ship has 
been taken up, either by mutual agreement between the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty and the owners or, failing such agreement, by the 
award of a Board of Arbitration to be constituted and appointed by us for 
this purpose.” Can you tell us whether there were many cases settled direct 
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between the Admiralty and the owners without coming before you ?_I 

could hardly say that it is not within my knowledge that they were so settled 
but I could not give you any idea of the number. * 

Perhaps it might assist you in giving your evidence if I refer to a letter 
which we have had placed before us, dated ioth September last year 
from Lord Mersey to Mr Drury, c/o the Secretary of the War Office. I 
think it might be convenient if I put a few questions to you on that letter 
as you are representing now the views of the Arbitration Board to us. “ In 
answer to your letter of 21st August, I think that the principles on which 
this Board has acted should be declared valid, and that all claims inconsistent 
with them should be barred. As those principles have not been officially 
declared in any way, it is desirable for me to state them shortly.” Then he 
goes on : “ The construction which the Board, under my direction or with 
my approval, has placed on the Proclamation of 3rd August, 1914, is 
that it authorizes payments for the use of vessels requisitioned and com¬ 
pensation for damage to or loss of such vessels due to such use ”—that is 
only the user—“ but does not authorize compensation for any other damage 
or loss which the requisition may have caused incidentally to the owners 
or third parties who may happen to have had contractual relations with 
them.” To stop there for a moment, that is the principle which you have 
gone on : you have granted compensation on what I understand is called 
the Blue Book rates for the user of these ships ?—Yes, broadly speaking ; 
but I think I must draw a distinction between the cases which come before 
us by virtue of the Proclamation only, and the very numerous cases which 
come before us by consent of the parties, and as to which we should have 
had no original jurisdiction. There have been a number of cases which 
obviously were not within the Proclamation, but the parties agreed that we 
should act as arbitrators. 

Have you acted on the same principle for both cases ?—Not entirely ; 
the cases which have come before us by consent involve quite different 
questions. For instance, I think I can make you appreciate it at once if I 
say that in a very great number of cases the Government agreed with the 
shipowners as to the rates of hire, and charter parties were signed, or were 
taken as signed—very often they were not signed, but the vessels were taken 
up on the basis of charter parties. Then numerous questions arose under 
the various clauses of those charter parties ; they would not have been 
within our jurisdiction under the Proclamation, but the parties asked us 
to adjudicate. 

Now I will go on with the letter. “ As regards payment for the use of 
vessels, the Board has held that increase of market values or rates due to 
the war should not be taken into account, and that payments should be based 
on a liberal estimate of the profits that an owner could have made if there 
had been no war.” That is the principle you have gone on ?—That is the 
principle we have gone on. 

Then “ As regards claims for loss or damage, the Board has refused to 
entertain them unless they could be brought within the terms of the Proclama¬ 
tion construed as above. The claims consequently rejected were claims for 
indirect damage suffered by owners or third parties. In my opinion claims 
of that character are, or should be, inadmissible, even apart from the Procla¬ 
mation ; they are of the nature of losses, to which all members of the 
community are exposed more or less during war. The interference with 
trade and business caused by the requisition of vessels is an ordinary and 
necessary result of war. The consequences to individuals must vary 
according to the nature of their business and affairs, and it appears to me 
that the only proper course is to leave each individual to bear the loss which 
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happens to fall on him. I further think that it would be impossible to. 
Effectively with the innumerable cla.ms wh.ch might be put forward .f 


deal 

aff^rfivelv with the innumeraDie claims wnicn migm ui- .uiwa.u .f the 
nHnc pleof indemnity for indirect losses were allowed.'* The Solicitor- 
general told us in his evidence that although you had settled a tremendous 
number of cases, there was still a number of people who had reserved their 
leeal rights. Is that so?—I cannot say; it has not been brought to our 
notice I should think that he was referring more to the Defence of the 
Realm (Losses) Commission, before which I know a number of people did 

reserve their rights. , , . . . , . . 

I think he was not referring to that, if I remember his evidence aright i'¬ 
ll may be so; but we have had no notice of it. It would have come to me 
if any formal reservation of legal rights had been made; and I have not 

had one. , . . . , , 

Are you able to tell us the amount of compensation which you have 

adjudicated. From the Solicitor-General’s statement it amounts to 

/•i-ii 000,000 approximately?—That, I think, is a misapprehension. 

That is not so, is it?—I do not think so. I think the amounts which we 

have actually awarded would come to a very much smaller sum; but our 

decisions have, no doubt, ruled a great number of cases, and it may be that 

the total of the cases which have indirectly been decided by us does amount 

to a very large sum. , ,, XT T 

But you cannot tell us what sum actually you have awarded.' 1 I\o, l 

could not. I have come up from the country without any papers; I should 
have to look that figure out. 

You think this sum given by the Solicitor-General, of 4,331,000,000, 
includes a great many cases which have been settled out of Court, so to 
speak ? —Settled out of Court after our decision in other cases. 

What he stated to us was this: That if this principle of payment on Blue 
Book rates is not adhered to there will be a very large sum left over to be 
paid. He put it, in the statement we have had, that as much as £378,000,000 
more would have to be given if the market rates, and not Blue Book rates, 
w-ere awarded. Can you say anything about that?—I should think there is 
no doubt that the amount would be very large indeed. I am not in a position 
to give any exact figure, because I have never gone into it. I know that 
the Blue Book rates, although they were from time to time increased, w-ere 
always very much below the rate which free vessels could have got in the 

market for freight. 

With regard to the Blue Book rates, could you explain to the Committee 
the meaning of that term ?—Very early after the constitution of the Board, a 
general meeting of the whole of the members of the Board was called by Lord 
Mersey, and the suggestion was made by him that, to assist the tribunal, 
a number of prominent shipowners should meet together and recommend 
rates which they considered reasonable, having regard to the condition 
of things before the war. Lord Inchcape was in the chair of the Committee 
appointed, and these rates, which have since been known as “ Blue Book 
rates,” because they are bound in blue, and for no other reason, were settled 

on recommendations by that Committee. 

Have you a list of those rates here?—I have not any papers whatever 

with me. . . . 

Were those rates revised from time to time?—Yes, they have been revised 

constantly, because the expenses of working ships increased so very much 

that the original rates would not have been sufficient after a certain time. 

You have told us that these rates were agreed upon by a body of prominent 

shipowners?—Yes. 

Were not they actually settled by a Committee comprising representatives 


L 
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of other people than shipowners—namely, bankers, underwriters, marine 

insurance companies, insurance brokers, and average adjusters ?_No 

On the Committee which actually sat to formulate these rates there was not 
a single banker, not a single underwriter, not a single average adjuster. 
There were practically all shipping people. 

Then my information is not correct on that point ?—You will see the names 
at the end of each Report. There were several sub-Committees dealing 
with different classes of vessels, and you will see the names of the members of 
each of these sub-Committees at the end of their Report. 

Then the information I have here is not quite accurate. Who were they 
besides shipowners ?—Without the Blue Book I cannot tell you. y 

Sir Charles Chadwyck-Healey was not a shipowner. 

He did not settle the rates. Who settled the Blue-book rates ? 

I think he took part, did not he ?—Yes, he was Captain Commander 
of a ship. 

But he was not a shipowner ?—No. 

Mr. Burton Chadwick is not a shipowner, is he ?—Yes, I think so. I 
may tell you that I personally had nothing whatever to do with the Com¬ 
mittee that settled these Blue Book rates. 

That is what I understand ; they were settled by a committee of traders ? 

—Yes, for each class of vessel. 

Is it the fact that these Blue Book rates were generally loyally accepted 
by the majority of shipowners ?—It is very difficult for me to say. If they 
were not loyally accepted I think a very great number of cases would have 
come before us ; a great many more than did in fact come before us. I 
imagine they were accepted. I know in many cases they were loyally 
accepted, but it is not possible for me to speak generally. 

Sir Henry Bunbury, from the Ministry of Shipping, is here, I understand 
who has had to do with this matter, and it is suggested that he might 
perhaps come to the Table ; you do not object to that ?—Not in the 
slightest. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Food 

Prices, 29TH January, 1925. 

Mr. George Baine (Belfast Master Bakers’ Association and Irish Asso¬ 
ciation of Master Bakers, on behalf of Northern Ireland) called and 

examined. 

You are a member of the Belfast Master Bakers’ Association ?—Yes. 

And you are giving evidence on behalf of that Association ?—Yes. 

And also of the Irish Association of Master Bakers, so far as that Asso¬ 
ciation covers Northern Ireland ?—That is so. 

Is there anything in addition to the interesting and valuable proof of evi¬ 
dence that you have submitted that you would wish to say ?—No, I have 
no statement to make other than that I shall be glad to answer any enquiry 
you like to put to me with regard to Northern Ireland or the trade 
generally. 

We will ask various members of the Commission if they have any ques¬ 
tions to ask you. 

Mr. Baine, you represent the Belfast Master Bakers’ Association and also 
the Irish Association of Master Bakers of Northern Ireland. You say in 
the statement here that, so far as the Irish Association of Master Bakers 
is concerned, you do not have “ anything to do with the fixing of prices 
either in Northern Ireland or the Free State.” Does that apply to the 
Belfast Master Bakers’ Association ?—No. 
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They do fix prices ?—The Belfast Master Bakers’ Association fix the price 

for Belfast and the surrounding district. 

That means there is no competition in that district ?—It does not. There 
are very important firms who are really not members of the Belfast Associa¬ 
tion. For example, the Co-operative Society are not members, but they 
arrange to agree, when the market goes to such a position that necessitates 
an advance, they agree an advance. 

Well this Belfast Master Bakers’ Association fix prices in Belfast and the 
surrounding districts. Do they also fix the price for contracts for public 
bodies ?—Not to my knowledge. . 

I would like to read a communication 1 have here : 1 he President ot 

the Belfast Master Bakers’ Association, of which we arc not members, 
interviewed one of the principal shareholders of this Company at his resi¬ 
dence in Belfast and stated that he had been deputed by his Association to 
call and ask our shareholder to communicate with this Company and convey 
to us a message or order that in tendering for a certain contract we must 
quote 22s. per cwt.” Then it goes on to say “ that this Master Bakers’ 
Association are determined to stop the cutting of prices for all local public 
contracts, and, as a matter of fact, the very next day the same person received 
a telephone message stating that when this firm was tendering for the 
contract their price was to be 23s. per cwt.” I have quite a lot of corre¬ 
spondence in connection with that, and you, as a member of that Asso¬ 
ciation, are not aware of it. As far as you know, your Association never do 
anything of that sort ?—I have never been at any meeting of the Association 
where there was reference made to the control of any contract price. I do 
not myself contract; I take no public contracts, but it has never been 
suggested to me that I should tender or should tender at a price. 

Well, if a member of a firm who were not members of your Association 
said that the Chairman of your Association interviewed him and suggested 
he was deputed to put this up to him, it would not be true ?—I do not 
say that. I am giving you an answer as far as I know it. 

This statement is that the Chairman of your Association said he was 
deputed by your Association, of which you are a member, to submit that 
on behalf of the Association ?—I cannot tell you what the Chairman of the 
Association did or what interview or correspondence he had with any out¬ 
side people. I never was a party to anything of the kind. 

Then in your evidence you say that the trade in Northern Ireland is 
considered by those qualified to know to be exceptionally well equipped 
with modern appliances, in fact for quite a number of years has led the trade 
in the United Kingdom in the adaptation of plant machinery and ovens. 
Do you think that is so ?—Yes, I do. 

I am pleased to hear it, that Northern Ireland has modern appliances, 
but we do not get any cheaper bread ; it does not effect the price ?—That 
is a question open to debate, whether it is cheaper or not. I hope you will 
admit, Mr. Grant, that you get a good bread anyway. 

There is also a statement here furnished by Mr. Brewster who says, in 
speaking of Mr. Baine, that he knows of no man in the trade who will be 
better able to place the facts more fully before the Commission. Mr. 
Brewster has given the ingredients used in connection with the loaf, and 
they do not entirely agree with the ingredients appearing in the statement 
furnished by the Belfast Master Bakers’ Association, and which he states 
are agreed upon by the Londonderry Master Bakers’ Association. I under¬ 
stand that Mr. Brewster is a member of the Londonderry Master Baker's 
Association ?—Yes. 

The yeast used in the Belfast District is put at iojd., and in the other 
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column it is is. gd., just double the price at any rate?—Yes. In Belfast it 
is 4 lbs. of salt to the sack which is a id. and it is 6d. for the sack in London¬ 
derry. That is more salt used in Londonderry than in Belfast. Do you 
know that that is a fact?—I know there is more salt used. There are 
two different processes used in the making of the bread. The one is prepared 
in what is known as the straightlong process; the other is the sponge 
In the long process you use more salt, but you can eliminate a few pounds' 

It is a different price, however?—There is a smaller quantity of yeast' 
It is simply a question of the long process compared with the short one 

Then there is also a difference in delivery cost, and by the way, these 
delivery costs are higher in Northern Ireland compared with that on this 
side?—Quite so. 

It is 6s. 6d., and in Belfast it is 12s. and Londonderry 14s. Can you 
explain the difference?—The delivery in Northern Ireland is a door to door 
delivery. That is not common here in England or in Scotland. It is com¬ 
mon in England to this extent, that a baker may live at a comer of a street 
and deliver a small quantity, and may be able to deliver with a boy and a 
barrow his total product. In Ireland we have different sizes of factories 
The house I represent would do at least 1,000 sacks a week. The delivery 
is either by horse van or motor van conveyed to the people’s houses at 
considerable distances. Londonderry might naturally be dearer because 
there is a larger rural district to cover, and they cover a larger field. It takes 
more to deliver the bread. 

Wages in Londonderry are not less than in Belfast?—I think they are 

slightly lower. The servers’ wages in Belfast—their standard pay_is 

65s. per week, on which they also earn a commission on sales over a certain 
amount. The Londonderry pay is 65s. also. 

What is a server?—The person who serves bread from the van. 

They are lower wages in Londonderry than in Belfast?—Quite so. 

And delivery costs are so much per sack higher. It amounts to practically 
1 |d. No, 2s. per sack would not be that. No, but the total 14s. delivery 
cost?—Yes, our charges are extremely high. 7 

Has your Association never thought it advisable to establish bread shops 
where the people can call for their bread ?—We do not admit that that would 
save it. This matter was discussed at great length at the time of control 
and we made it clear then, the necessity for delivery. Take for example the 
City of Belfast where the male members of the family work out in shipyards 
and public works, and the young female members work in the textile factories. 
All the supplies have to be taken more or less to the house. It means that 
if they had to go to the shops for bread, meat and so on, some members of 
the family would have to be left at home. More than that, the custom has 
got established there; the people like to have these things delivered. 

You also say in your statement that your Association have a loss of is. id. 
per sack of flour?—No, the balance-sheet I have produced here is simply 
a balance-sheet. We do not suggest that we are losing is. id.; we are 
suggesting that a balance-sheet taken on this basis of the actual price of 58s. 
for flour—which, of course, you see is not near the top—it is not like the 
class of flour we use, but taking that class of flour the expenses we have to 
pay out would involve a loss of is. id. on that basis of 58s. It is only a 
comparative table showing how the trade would stand to-day as compared 
with the 1914 period. 

Does that mean that your losses are greater than is. id.?—That depends 
upon how the man is buying. If he was on the market and buying to-dav. 
he would lose considerably. 

Does your Association fix the price of bread whether you are well bought 
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or not. You cannot all have bought the same stocks of flour ?—Bread is not 
an easy article to fluctuate. It is not like wheat, and any man who has 
established a factory cannot alford to wreck the building of a life’s work. 

Even in Londonderry against your loss of is. id. a sack theirs was 3s. 1 id., 
where their wages are lower ?—That is due to excessive delivery charges. 

So that the cost of labour would be taken in ?—Londonderry has a heavier 
freight charge to take goods there. 

Yes, hut they can get flour delivered by boat ?—The rates are higher 
than in Belfast. 

Do you use much imported flour ?—Not a great deal, not so much as we 
formerly did. The demand in Northern Ireland to-day is more for a very 
high-class bread. That is made from the highest grade of English wheat. 
I will give you my own experience. I do not use 20 per cent, of anything 
but the highest blends of wheat made. In fact, I do not use 15 per cent. 

In the balance-sheet that you give you estimate 92 loaves to the 208 lbs. 
sack of flour. That is a very low yield ?—Probably ; 92 loaves is only an 
assumed figure. 

It is quite away from the facts ?—It is, but not in the direction you think ; 
it is the other way. 

How many do you get ?—We made an exhaustive test during control, 
and, south of the Boyne, that test showed 89 loaves per sack. 

You are not south of the Boyne ?—Quite so, we do not get more than 
90-91 loaves. 

Why ?—Because we do not get the moisture in the higher grade flours. 

I think the higher grade flours give a higher yield ?—My experience is the 
very opposite. 

Some people get 90 and possibly more ?—It is quite easy to get 96 or 98 
loaves out of a sack of flour if you can get as much water as will produce that 
number, but we do not get more than 30 A gallons of water to the sack, and 
if you get 2 lbs. of yeast and half of salt, and take into account the escape of 
gas in the course of fermentation, and put in 2 lbs. 3$ ozs. of dough, and 
remember that the bread has to be transported over the country, you will find 
it very difficult to get more than 91 loaves to the sack. Anyone can prove 
this. 

That is what we are doing. I am surprised at your not getting more than 
the 92 ?—I could explain that. 

Well, do, please ?—The type of bread we make in Ireland is known as 
close-set bath bread, having four sides of crumb exposed. It has no tin 
to support it. In the handling of that loaf of bread it has to be of certain 
constituents to stand the handling. If it has not a body in it, it will not 
handle well, hence you require to have a minimum amount of moisture 
to make it stand up before it goes to the oven. If you are making tin bread, 
which is commoner in England . . . 

The Glasgow bread and Belfast bread are quite the same in shape—the 
square loaf ?—Not quite, we have a different type of loaf in Belfast. We put 
a rope round them. They are more cube than the Glasgow loaf. It is a 
long process in Glasgow with hard Minnesota flour. We have got beyond 
that in Belfast; we use higher blend flour. 

I do not quite understand the function of your Association. It docs not 
fix the price of bread ?—Not the National Association. Not the Irish 
Association. 

The Belfast Association, that does fix the price ?—Quite so. 

You were speaking in your evidence in chief about van deliveries. Am I 
right in rememberine that in Belfast, as in most other towns, one can buy 
bread at grocers ?—Yes. 
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Arc they supplied by-?—Van. 

No, I am going to say do grocers get their bread sold to their customers 
without vans ?—No, there is a van delivery to the customers. 

But the grocer docs not send it to his customer ?—He may or he may not 

Where does the grocer get his bread ?—From the baker. The baker makes' 
a less charge to him. 

Does he also get it from the local bakeries ?—Yes. 

I understood he sometimes got it from Scotland ?—Yes, I 
evidence here—of Scotch bread. An attempt was made in 1923, 
brought best Glasgow' to Belfast, and made a reduction in price, 
not come back after a week. 

What about the price ?—It would mean the same. 

That was in 1923, when it was tod. ?—iod., yes. 

England is not the only place where these little rings meet together to 
try and fix the price even for public contracts ?—I do not know. I cannot 
tell you of anywhere else. 

In Northern Ireland I think it is quite possible that that episode takes 
place—people to meet together to try and ring the price upwards against the 
Institution that is buying ?—We claim that we are bakers making bread 
we are doing a public service, and we have a right to be paid for it. 

I am referring to Mr. Grant’s correspondence, where people meet together 
and try to make a small ring and try to fix the price at which Institutions were 
to have their bread. It is known that that happens ?—I do not know where 
you would limit your description of a ring. I suppose we are in one now. 

I mean Northern Ireland would probably suffer in the same way as the 
rest of the country ?—Quite so. We are all amenable to the troubles that 
exist in all trades. 

There is always somebody who could not get into such a thing, but that 
is why we are safe ?—We claim to be giving a good service and a good article 
and we like to get paid for it. * 

There is one thing in your evidence. You speak about 5 per cent, dis¬ 
count allowed to customers. Tell us how that is w'orked ?—The customer 
is allowed 5 per cent. 

Even the small householder ?—Anybody buying even a pennyworth of 
bread is entitled to 5 per cent, discount. The reason why that was insti¬ 
tuted was that some years ago when Belfast was invaded by the Scottish 
Co-operative Societies and they had built a large bakery there, they were 
subject to dividends. To meet that competition the Belfast bakers agreed 
to sell on the same terms of 5 per cent. 

And that applies to everybody ?—That applies to everybody who buys 
the bread from a bakery. 

How did you work it ?—We worked it that the householder has a book 
and they pay weekly or monthly or quarterly and at the settlement the 
discount is taken off the account and that account is paid in. 

Thank you very much. I do not think there are any other questions. 

{The Witness withdrew.) 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Estimates 

12TH July, 1922. * 

Sir G. Evelyn Murray, K.C.B. (Secretary to the Post Office), and Sir 
Henry Bunbury, K.C.B. (Accountant-General), called and examined. 

(To Sir Evelyn Murray) : What is your official position ?—I am 
Secretary to the Post Office. 


have some 
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You have put in a paper, Post Office I, which shows the expenditure of 
the Post Office under the subheads of the Vote. The first subhead is 
“ Headquarters salaries,” which I see is increased from £657,972 in 1913-14 
to £1,666,461 in the present year, and is a decrease on last year in round 
figures of something like £200,000, or rather under?—Yes, £180,000. 

What do those salaries consist of ? To whom are they paid ?—To the 
officials of the various Headquarters Departments of the Post Office—the 
Secretary’s Office, the Accountant-General's Department, the Money 
Order Office, the Medical Department, the Solicitor’s Department, Edin¬ 
burgh and Dublin. Dublin has gone out now. 

That is to say they are all salaries which were fairly substantial in 1913-14 ? 
_.^hey include a large number of subordinate staff at low salaries 

Can you give me any idea of what the lowest salaries in 1913-14 were ?— 
They would be recruited mainly on the ordinary Civil Service grades—the 
Second Division Clerks and Assistant Clerks. The salary of the assistant 
clerk in I9i3 _ i4 began at £45 a year. I think that would be about the 

They were, I suppose, young men of about 18 or 19 ?—Yes, 77 or 18. 

They began then at about £45 a year. What do they pet now ?—They 
begin at £60 a year now. 

Plus bonus ?—Plus bonus. 

What does the bonus amount to ?—At present it is 105 per cent, at that 


level of salary. 

Then they get £125 ?—^ es, roughly. . 

What it comes to is that a young man of 17 or 18 coming in to learn his 
business now begins at a salary, including bonus, of about £ 125 a year ?— 
That bonus fluctuates with the cost of living, so that it is not a fixed sum. 

But that is the present amount ?—Yes. That will be revised again on 
1st September. 

That means to say it will go up if the cost of living has gone up in 
September ?—Yes. 

When will it be revised ?—On 1st September, on the basis of the figures 

of the preceding six months. 

How often is it revised ?—Every six months. 

That deals with the Headquarters. Now we come to the “ Metropolitan.” 
There in 1913-14 the salaries were £4,600,000, and now they are 
£11,172,000. Are those salaries paid to the same class of people?—No, 
those are the Central Telegraph Office, the London Postal Service, the 
London Telephone Service, etc. Those would be telegraphists, postmen, 
and sorters. 

That would include what one might call the manual labour ?—Yes. 

Taking a postman, for instance—an ordinary postman—what were his 
wages in 1913-14 ?—In Inner London his wages began at 19s. a week, at 
18 vears of age, and they rose eventually to 43s. 

What do they begin at now ?—They begin now at 22s., plus bonus. 

What is the bonus on that ?—The same as applies to all grades—105 per 


cent, on 22s. 

That brings it to about 45s. ?—Yes, roughly that. 

Then a boy of 17 now gets 45s. a week ?—18 years of age. 

Do not you think you could get boys at considerably less than that at the 
present moment, without in any way disturbing the efficiency of the Service ? 
—That scale only applies to Inner London ; it is lower outside. 

But will you answer my question : Do not you think you could get a hoy 
of 18 coming into a Service, which I believe carries a pension and which is 
practically permanent, at a very much less wage than 45s. a week ?—I have 
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no doubt you could obtain them, but I do not think that is an unreasonable 
figure for a postman’s duties, taking the scale as a whole,- and bearing in 
mind that a large part of it is bonus, which is falling, and has fallen vcrv 
considerably. y 

What does the present scale rise to ?— 46s. in inner London, plus the bonus 
That again comes in round figuies to 92s. a week ?—Yes, rather less 
That is very nearly £250 a year for a postman. How many clerks in the 
City are getting £250 a year at the piesent moment?— I should think a 
very considerable number are. 


Do you know what agricultural labourers are getting at the 
moment ?—Not off-hand. 


present 


30s. a week. Then we come to surveyors ; there the rise has not been so 
great ?—No. 

Could we know about the hours they have to work ?—48 hours a week 

48 hours’ actual service. Is not there idle time in that ?—There is time 
ofT for meals. 

Is there any overtime paid ?—If they work more than 48 hours. 

When you say 48 hours, is there something deducted from that for meal* ? 
—Yes, that is 48 hours gross. 

How much is deducted for meals ?—I think it is half an hour a day. 

That would be three hours a week for meals ?—Yes, 3 or 3^ hours. 

We will err on the side of moderation and say three hours, so practically 
they work 45 hours a week ?—Yes, net. y 

How many hours a week did they work in 1913-14 ?—The same. 

Is uniform given them as well ?—Yes. 

What do they get for overtime ?—They get a rate proportionate to their 
pay. 

Do they give so many hours in before they get overtime ?—They do not 
get overtime until they have done 48 hours. 

And for every hour over they get so much ?—Yes. 

Over 48 hours they get overtime ? Will you tell us the rate of it?— 
Approximately it is i/48th of their weekly pay, but they get a rate and a 
quarter which brings it out at rather more. It is based on i/4.8th of th#» 
pay of the individual man. 

1 /481h plus a quarter—approximately i/36th ?— (Sir Henry Bunbury.) 
Time and a quarter based on the man’s actual pay. ' 

Wheie a man was getting 92s. a week it would be 2s. an hour, roughly 
speaking ?—(Sir Evelyn Muiray.) Yes, roughly. 

Is that the same scale as applies to all public Departments, or does it vary 

for the Post Office ? Is it the general scale throughout the Civil Service ?_ 

(Sir Henry Bunbury.) I am afraid I cannot say definitely. 

The Post Office is an exceptional Department ?—These are manipulative 
or manual people ; it is a special Department. As regards the clerical 
class, the same rules apply throughout the Civil Service. Apart from the 
Post Office there are very few manual workers employed in the Government 
service. 


There is nobody quite similar to a postman in any other Government 
Department ?—No. 

The salaries of the surveyors have gone up to £185,000. The surveyors 
I presume, are occupiedin looking after the buildings ?—(Sir Evelyn Murray.) 
No, the surveyor is the principal representative of the Postmaster-General 
in each district. The country is divided into thirteen districts, and he is in 
charge, with his staff, of the postal telegraph, and telephone services in 
that area. 


Then he is really a sort of superintendent?—Yes. 
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Could you give us their individual salaries in 1913 ?—£650, rising to £900, 

and in some four cases to £1,000. 

What do they get now ?—£800, rising to £1,000, plus bonus. 

What is the bonus ?—(Sir Henry Bunbury.) At present rates it is about 
iS per cent, on this range of salary. 

Then they will get £1,200 a year eventually ?—Yes, or in that neighbour- 

k°They are really superintendents who look after the general work in the 
thirteen districts ?—(Sir Evelyn Murray.) Yes. 

How many of these gentlemen are there ?—Thirteen. 

One to each district ?—Yes. 

Are they all at £ 1,000 a year ?—They have not reached the £ 1,000. They 

progress up the scale to £1,000. 

They must be very nearly all at the maximum scale ?—No, the estimate 
for this year is £11,120 divided among the thirteen. 

I have got the figure of £135,343 ?—That is the total of the Surveyors’ 
Department, including their subordinates. The thirteen surveyors them¬ 
selves get £11,000 between them. (Sir Henry Bunbury.) There are 303 
people altogether. . . 

Now we come to the “ Provincial,” and I think the figure in 1913-14 
was £ 9 »i 37 > O00 > an( ^ ^ at has r * sen to £21,600,000 ?—(Sir Evelyn Murray.) 
That is right. 

I 

apply 

Yes, the wages scales in the provinces are substantially lower than in London. 
They are divided into three classes with different scales for each. 

Then we come to the “ Stores Department,” and that has apparently 
risen from £275,000 to £671,000. That is a very big increase, is it not ?— 
(Sir Henry Bunbury.) I think, amongst other things, they have taken over 
a certain amount of work from the Inland Revenue in connection with stamps. 

They are the salaries of people connected with looking after the stores of 
the Post Office ?—(Sir Evelyn Murray.) Yes ; the Department combines 
the functions of the custodian of the stores, the Director of Contracts, 
and the management of the Post Office factories. 

“ Abroad ” is very small, and I will not say anything about that. “ Travel¬ 
ling ” was £217,210, and that has increased to £255,000 ; that is a very small 
increase in comparison with the other increases ?—Yes, the travelling has 
been reduced. 

Did you find that there was unnecessary travelling ?—It was travelling 
that might conceivably be avoided—I would not like to say it was unnecessary. 
It is to some extent due to cutting off a number of travelling post offices, 
where the letters are sorted on the railway. 

The railway charges have been increased ?—Yes. 

Yet the actual money spent has not increased very much ?—No ; that, 
as I say, is due to a considerable extent to the abolition of some of these 
travelling post offices. 


it 1 ifctiv. 

presume the same conditions which are applied to the “ Metropolitan ” 
lv to the “ Provincial,” though in perhaps a rather different degree ?— 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee appointed to Enquire 
into the Circumstances connected with the Alleged Recent In¬ 
creases in the Rental of Small Dwelling Houses in Industrial 
Districts in Scotland, 2nd November 1915. 

Mr. J. F. Sime called and examined. 

You represent the Dundee and District Union of Jute and Flax Workers ? 
—Yes. 
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You might tell us what that union is ?—It is a union in connection with the 
jute trade, the staple industry of the city. 

How many employees do you represent ?—There are between 35,000 
and 40,000 workers in the jute trade. Of course, there is a scarcity just now 
arising out of the war conditions, a large proportion of the men having 
enlisted. K 

With reference to the wages of people in your union, how are they now 
as compared with the period previous to the war ?—Since the commence¬ 
ment of the war, in fact within this last year, wages have increased by 20 per 
cent., 10 per cent, of that being actual increases in wages, one in February 
and one in July. In March of this year a further increase was given in the 
shape of a war bonus, but it is conditional on the completion of a full er 
hours per week, and the agreement in that respect is being rigidly enforced 
by the employers. That is to say, one minute late means that the 2s. is 
lost for that particular week, so it is only a conditional increase. I refer 
now to the Board of Trade Gazette for October of this year, in which a state¬ 
ment is given of the increase in the price of food-stuffs. The Board of Trade 
figure is 42 per cent, for the larger towns, and I submit that Dundee is one 
of the larger towns. 

Mr. Brown gave 40 per cent., so it is pretty much the same figure ?_Yes 

As regards the workers in your union, are they housed in small houses 
throughout the city generally ?—Yes, according to where their works are 
They try to get houses convenient to their work. 

For the most part are they housed in one-room, two-room, and three- 
room houses ?—Yes, the most of them are in one-room and two-room houses. 

What are the rentals for the most pait of these houses ?—The rents of the 
one-room houses are generally paid weekly. I am not conversant with what 
the rents are, but Mr. Stiven has given you the rents of the different houses. 

I suppose that so far as your union is concerned your members would* 

come under the different categories of houses that he referred to ?_Yes 

one, two, and three, the larger proportion being ones and twos. ’ 

Now, as regards your position with reference to the increase of rents 
what have you to say ?—I think any increase at the present time is entirely 
unjustifiable in view of the fact that with the wages in the staple industry 
taking it that everyone earned the full increase of 20 per cent., we are even 
yet 22 per cent, below- the Board of Trade’s figure for the increased cost of 
living. I think if they are losing that amount there is no justification for 
the landlord to make the burden anv heavier. 

9 

Have increases of rent been intimated generally to all the members of 
your union, or just in a limited number of cases ?—I cannot say to what 
extent it applies to our members, but I know there are exceptions where the 
rents have not been increased. 

I suppose some owners are not increasing the rents, while others are ?_ 

Yes. Adjacent to where I live, there are a number of properties where the 
rents have not been increased at all, and I am told they are not going to be 
increased. 

Then I think you were to state more in detail your views against the 
increase ?—So far as the jute workers are concerned, they are determined 
they are not going to pay an increase at the present time. As has happened 
in Glasgow, they are on strike, and some have been threatened with eviction. 
I have been threatened myself, because I refused to pay, on principle. 
They say that on no consideration will they agree to pay any further increase 
in rent, and if it is insisted upon it will lead to trouble. As to what the 
trouble will be, I leave that to any person conversant with Dundee to judge. 
That is their attitude, and I think it is quite justifiable. 
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If you did not get all you wanted, but got some of it, that would improve 
vour position, would it not ?—I do not know that it would improve our 
position here. Of course, in some cases the landlords have agreed to take 
half of what they were asking before, and in some cases they have agreed 
to let the whole matter drop. I quite agree, of course, that if a tenant gets 
off with half he is gaining something, but still his burden is being increased 

by thatamount. .... 

But you admit, in connection with a difficult matter like the proper 
adjustment of burdens arising from different circumstances connected with 
property, it is not just easy to say what is absolute right and what is 
absolute wrong ?—It is a difficult matter to deal with, I grant,on both sides. 

It would be much better, I suppose, if the thing could be adjusted without 
unnecessary friction ?—I agree, if it could be adjusted without unnecessary 
friction it would be better ; but I am afraid, if there is any increase, the 
friction won’t be removed, and it will cause unnecessary friction. 

I suppose there is a dearth of housing accommodation in Dundee ?—Yes. 
I submit a statement dealing with the question of houses which I got from 
the city engineer. You find that in 1908, in connection with insanitary 
buildings,45 properties were dealt with, 80 houses were closed, and 52 houses 
were improved. These latter houses have been closed and improved and 
then reopened. 

What do you mean by “ dealt with ” ?—They were in an insanitary 
condition, and the authorities exercised their powers to deal with them. 
Then in 1909, 56 properties were dealt with, 65 houses were closed, and 
127 houses were reopened. In 1910, 106 properties were dealt with, 126 
houses were closed, and 358 houses were improved. That is the year in 
which it reaches high-water mark. In 1911, 18 properties were dealt with, 
27 houses were closed, and 263 houses were improved. In 1912,8 proper¬ 
ties were dealt with, 5 houses were closed, and 14 were improved. In 1913, 
19 properties were dealt with, 19 houses were closed, and 46 were improved. 
In 1914. 59 properties were dealt with, 93 houses were closed, and 65 
houses were improved. In 1915, down to September, 30 properties were 
dealt with, 30 houses were closed, and 31 were improved. In connection 
with the improvement scheme in the Greenmarket, which meant the demo¬ 
lition of a great many houses, 84 were demolished, and 230 persons were 
dishoused for whom housing accommodation had to be found elsewhere. 

When was that improvement scheme carried out ?—Last year. 

Before the war ?—I think they were begun to be demolished before the 
war. Then my next statement deals with dwelling-houses erected in 
Dundee during the past ten years. In 1906 there were 27 tenements erected, 
the number of occupancies being 207. 

As regards the villas, are these houses over £21 ?—Yes. 

Then I think we may leave them out, because we are just concerned with 
houses coming under the House Letting Act ?—They are only put into my 
statement for reference. 

We m'ay take it that building has been stagnant since the war started ?— 
Yes, absolutely. As a matter of fact, since 1910 there has been an extra¬ 
ordinary drop ; the building of tenements has been completely stagnant, 
one may say. 

Your figures do not indicate any particular boom, unless perhaps in 
1906 ?—That is so. 

Was there a boom previous to that ?—There was a boom in trade at that 
time, which possibly may have accounted for it, but the tendency has been 
always downward since, with the exception of 1908. 

I think we were given in Glasgow 1911 as the year when the property 
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market was most depressed of any year in this century. Has it been the 
same in Dundee ?— I am not particularly interested in the buying and 
selling of properties, and I could not say off-hand, but it would be an easv 
matter to find out. ^ 

You mentioned the increases in wages since the war as being 20 per cent 
made up in the way you have explained. Could you give us quite briefly 
what would be the typical amount of the wages in which that increase took 
place ?—An average wage, do you mean ? 

If you could give us some of the more important groups rather than an 
average, we would prefer that, because the difference between the maximum 
and the minimum in the jute trade is considerable ?—That is so. There is 
a difficulty in dealing with the different occupations as carried out by different 
employers. In some departments some employ women, while others employ 
men, and there is a difference in wages. H y 

Suppose you gave us the mean for a few typical cases ?—Again there is 
a wide divergency, in accordance with the system as it is wrought. In one 
department a man will be earning 25s. at present, while with another firm 
in another part of the town a man will be earning 35s. on piece work. 

On the same class of work ?—Yes. 

The average in that case would be 30s. ? —Yes. 

And that is the present wage ?—Yes. 

That would include this 20 per cent, increase ?—Yes. 

Could your union let us have the rates of wages in the jute trade tabulated ? 
— That is a difficult matter to get at. The only thing I could give you as 
a basis to work upon is an agreement in regard to wages dealing with certain 
sections of the industry, preparing and spinning. In both cases it only 
applies to a number of the employees in these departments. Outside of these 
two departments, and the people employed in these two departments all 
other wages are paid by rule of thumb, according as the employer can’ get 
the people to work. 

The difficulty, of course, is to get evidence as to what you have said about 
the hardship of paying increased rents — one naturally wants to have some 
kind of indication of what the available income is ?—But you have this factor 
at once, that our wages are now 20 per cent, above what they were before the 
war, but the cost of living has increased by 42 per cent. 

You are referring to the Labour Gazette figures there ?—Yes. 

That is the increased cost of food, according to the note ?—Yes. 

Could you give the proportion of the workman’s wage that is spent on 
food here ?—My wife tells me she spends all my wages on food to keep the 
house going. 

Some must go for rent and some for clothing ?—She depends on me for 
getting the rent. 

That is to say, all you give your wife to spend ?—She gets it all—at least 
she thinks she gets it all. Joking apart, you might say, so far as wages are 
concerned in the jute trade, the people find it an extremely difficult job to 
get the rent scraped together. Going among them, I hear them complaining 
about the rent day coming along, and wondering how they are to get through. 
I do not know if there are any bad debts or not. With regard to repairs, 
during all the time of my occupancy of a house, I have never got very much 
repairing done. On one occasion, after having the occupancy of the house 
for twelve years, I got the factor persuaded to be at the expense of supplying 
and putting up paper in the parlour, but beyond that I got no more than a 
rope put in the window sash. The house I am in at present is a typical 
instance of the wrong method of dealing with the builffing of it. Unfor¬ 
tunately the scullery is built from the outside of the house, and is built of 
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brick, which is very porous. When I went into the house, after examination 

. 1 . _ . ^ aa i ■ I > * * I ' /« . a . 1 . . I - mm , a done to the 

scullery to make it right 1 hey did attempt to make it right, hut the man 

who was on the job told me they were doing the wrong thing He said 

that they should have done something outside. It is no better yet My wife 

declares that an attack of rheumatism she is suffering from is caused by the 

damp scullery. One Saturday she was making some jelly, and we got some 

plaster off the roof into the jelly. I have been promised repairs on my house 

but they have not been done. I am not going to waste shoe-leather going 

down continually to ask that repairs be carried out. I know that the repaiis 

done on my behalf are infinitesimal, and that is the experience of all tenants 

I asked not long ago that our bedroom should be papered, and I was coollv 

told to get it done and they would pay half. Well, I am not going to pay the 

half. That is the position of all the tenants in Dundee. In some cases 

the factors have been told that the tenants won’t do it, and in other cases 

the tenants do it for their own convenience. 

(The Witness withdrew.) 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on the 

Rebellion in Ireland, i8th May, 1916. 

Right Hon. J. H. Campbell, P.C., K.C., M.P., Attorney-General for 

Ireland, examined. 

Can you tell us something about the relations existing between the Law 
Officers and the Executive ?—Well, generally speaking- 

You were a Law Officer for many years ?—Yes, I was first Solicitor- 
General in 1903, and I held that office until the end of 1905, and then about 
two days before the Government went out I was appointed Attorney-General, 
but inasmuch as the patent for my successor did not issue for six weeks I 
remained in office for six weeks as Attorney-General. I was appointed 
Attorney-General again on 15th April of this year. That is my letters 
patent are dated as of that date. The position has always been regarded as 
one regulated by constitutional usage and practice. The Attorney-General 
in Ireland, as I think also in England, is strictly responsible for, and has 
control of, criminal prosecutions in Ireland ; and the responsibility in Ire¬ 
land is perhaps a little greater, because, speaking generally, all prosecutions 
in Ireland are conducted by him. Private prosecutions are very rare and can 
only be instituted with the leave of the Attorney-General, and certainly in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred all criminal prosecutions in Ireland are 
at the suit or by the direction of the Attorney-General. 

Is that at the assizes also ?—Yes. 

You don’t have County Police prosecutions, as is the general practice in 
England ?—No, before any case can be prosecuted at the Assizes the Crown 
Solicitor has to send up and get the instructions of the Attorney-General 
as to whether he shall or shall not prosecute. 

That is very different to England ?—Following that, or as practically a 
logical consequence, he is responsible for the enforcing of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland, and that is a responsibility that cannot devolve on anyone 
else. It is inherent in his office, and so far as I can recollect, knowing the 
procedure for a number of years—I am sorry to say for nearly forty years— 
the principle and usage, to my knowledge, has only been departed from in 
recent years. 

Supposing the Attorney-General happens to be attending the House 

—they are not always Members of Parliament, but they often are ?_As a 

rule he is in Parliament, but there are exceptions. As a general rule: the 
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Attorney-General has been in the House. We have, however, an office in 
Old Queen Street, where we have rooms, and if we happen to be in England 
the necessary papers requiring our attention are forwarded to the Irish Office 
the night before, and, in the absence of the Attorney-General from illness 
vacation, or anything else, the Solicitor-General fills the same position 
and carries out the duties. 

Are they ever away together, or is there always one in Ireland ?—Speaking 
as a general rule, there is always one in Ireland. There were one or two 
exceptions, but it is the established principle that the Attorney-General is 
directly and originally responsible for the conduct of all criminal proceedings 
and prosecutions. A case that came within my knowledge in or about 
1905 was one in which Sir Anthony MacDonnell, now Lord MacDonnell 
wrote a memo, suggesting that in a political case, or what was a so-called 
political crime in this country, that it might not be expedient that the file 
should be submitted to the Law Officers. My colleague at the time was the 
present Lord Atkinson, and he prepared a memo, setting out the duties and 
responsibilities of the office, and declining to submit to any such memo. 

I joined with him, and the memo, was overruled. 

Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s memo, was overruled ?—Yes, and the files 
came to us as before. I cannot speak from knowledge, as to four or five 
years past, but my predecessors have informed me that the procedure is 
similar to that suggested by Lord MacDonnell, and has been in force for 
some years past, that is to say, that a segregation has been made in the files 
submitted to them in regard to what I may call political crimes. 

Who initiates the prosecutions ?—In those cases what would happen I 
imagine would be this, that the Government, the Chief Secretary, or the 
Under-Secretary would decide from his own view of the situation and the 
information before him whether the matter should result in a prosecution. 

Who would they instruct ; the Crown Solicitors appointed for the 
different counties ?—Yes, there is a Crown Solicitor for every County in 
Ireland, and I think in the case of Cork, which is a large County with two 
Ridings, that there is a Crown Solicitor for each. We have a Chief Crown 
Solicitor in Dublin in the Castle appointed by the Attorney-General subject 
to the approval of His Excellency, and he has supervision and control over 
the Crown Solicitors for the rest of Ireland. 

Is the file submitted to the Under-Secretary ?— If it is an alleged offence 
in the City of Dublin the file of the alleged offence is generally prepared 
by the Chief Commissioner of Police or the responsible police officer in 
connection with the Dublin Metropolitan Police. If it is an alleged offence 
in the country the file comes as a rule from the District Inspector with 
perhaps observations from the County Inspector. 

Is the Crown Solicitor instructed ?— Very often before it is sent up they 
have consulted the Crown Solicitor, and often there are observations from 
him on the file, but not always. 

Do you sign anything ?— I simply initial it, saying in this case there ought 
to be a prosecution, and I define the offence. 

That is your fiat, putting your initials ?—Yes. 

You had no actual knowledge of the facts since the time you ceased to be 
Attorney-General in 1906 ?—No, I went back to my profession at the Bar, 
and was reappointed on 15th April this year. 

That is an interval of eight or ten years ?—Yes, an interval of ten years. 

Since your reappointment, can you give us some information as to what 
you have been doing ?—I am not here for the purpose of making complaints, 
but simply want to answer questions and let you know the facts. During 
the nine days I was there before the rebellion broke out I received no official 
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communication of any sort, kind, or description intimating the probability 
or possibility of any trouble. I was not present at the conference which is 
stated to have taken place on the part of the Executive at the Viceregal Lodge 
on the Sunday. I never heard of it until I read it in the paper the other 
day, and so far as official intimation is concerned, 1 had no communication 
of any sort or description from the Chief Secretary or the Under-Secretary. 

Where were you ?—In Dublin. I wish to add that I never saw the 
Under-Secretary during that nine days, though I was in daily attendance 
and we were only separated in the castle by a partition. I had no interview 
with the Lord-Lieutenant during that time, and the only official act I did, 
or was called on to do, during that period, in any way bearing upon the situa¬ 
tion, was in connection with one file, which I have here. I thought the 
Commission might care to see it. It was in reference to the method or 
propriety of dealing with men who were parading in the public streets 
carrying arms which were admittedly service rifles and had been stolen 
or abstracted from the Military Authorities. 

What day did you get that ?—I wrote on it the day I got it, and I must 
have got it on the 22nd. 

That was the Saturday ?—Yes. 

How do you know they were service rifles ?—T his file shows that the 
matter had been under consideration for a month previously, and it says 
that there were reports from military officials and otheis stating that they 
had seen certain numbers of people parading, small and large, and they identi¬ 
fied them as Carrying service rifles. They were able to see that a disc 
or mark at the butt end of the rifle had been removed, and they could see 
that they w-ere service rifles. My predecessor, the present Mr. Justice 
Gordon, apparently was consulted on 31st March as to how these oflen- 
ders w'ere to be dealt with, and his view was that they ought to be dealt with 
by a provision in the Dublin Police Act, which under conditions of that 
kind enabled the police to detain persons suspected of having anything 
belonging to His Majesty. But he advised against proceeding against them 
under the Defence of the Realm Regulation No. 2, his view being that that 
regulation might probably be held not to apply to the case, as it was only 
capable of being enforced for the purpose of securing public safety, and he 
seemed to have the view that it might be a question a Court would have to 
determine whether in fact the inteifcrence with these men was necessary 
in regard to the public safety. 

There was a simple remedy, he said, under the Police Act ?—Yes, but 1 
took a different view, and I added a minute, which I wrote, and which is 
dated the 23rd, which apparently would be the Sunday. The minute is : 
“ I can conceive nothing more dangerous or mischievous than to allow at 
this time any persons to parade in public carrying rifles, bayonets, or amis 
of any description, which can be identified as military service weapons, the 
property of His Majesty.” That was the only communication during the 
nine days preceding the outbreak that I received of an official kind in regard 
to threatened or anticipated disturbances. 

The evil had happened before your intimation reached the authorities? 
—Yes. 

Was there any note on your note ?—I don’t know what happened. The 
thing broke out the next day and nothing could possibly be done. 

There are pow'ers to proceed under the Police Act and the Defence of 
the Realm ?—The Police Act, I think, is not exactly adequate. 

Would you have to have a summons or a warrant ?—You would proceed 
by summons, and an individual might not obey the summons and there 
might be a great deal of difficulty. My view was that these regulations w ere 
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expressly framed for conditions such as I dreaded, though I had no official 
knowledge of what was in the air. 

What about the Regulations ?—The remedy under the Regulations, 1 

think, was appropriate and adequate. 

Can you tell us something about an action which is now perhaps ancient 
history. Sir Matthew Nathan told us that the Government withdrew a 
Proclamation against importation on 5th August, just after the war, in 
pursuance of a resolution arrived at before, and that an action was brought 
against the Government, or in which the Government was concerned, 
for arresting or seizing, and that the Government were advised by the Law 
Officers to compromise it. Can you help us in the history of that?— 

I think I can. I happened to be counsel for one of the parties in that action, 
and my colleagues were the present Lord Justice Ronan and the present 
Mr. Justice Gordon. That was a case of Hunter v. Coleman. There is a 
report of it, and also the ultimate decision in the Irish Law Reports, 1914. 
Shortly stated the case—the date is of some importance—the case had refer- 1 
ence to a seizure by the Customs Authorities in Belfast in December, 1913, 
a few days subsequent to a Proclamation under Section 43 of the Customs ‘ 
Regulation Act in December, 1913. This consignment came to Belfast 
within a few days, in fact the Proclamation was issued while the consignment 
was actually on its way, but the Proclamation was in time to operate on the 
consignment, and the Customs Authorities seized the goods when they 
arrived in Belfast, and they detained them under the Regulations and in 
accordance with the Act. These goods consisted of 100 Italian rifles con¬ 
signed to Mr. Hunter, a gunsmith in Belfast. They found their way into 
the custody of the Chief of the Police in Belfast, a very intelligent and ener- 
getic officer, Mr. Commissioner Smith. He kept them for some month 
and then for some reason he had them destroyed. The Proclamatior 
was issued on 13th December, 1913. Mr. Hunter’s contention was tha* 
he was entitled to recover the value of the goods on two grounds, fin 
because the Proclamation was illegal and ultra vires, and because, even 
assuming the Proclamation to be good, his property in those guns was not 
divested until a decree of a competent court declared their forfeiture, and 
the case for the plaintiff was that the Commissioner of Police by destroying 
these goods had anticipated the order and was a trespasser. An action was 
instituted for the value of the goods, and it came on for trial in March, 1914, 
at the Belfast Assizes before Mr. Justice Boyd. The present Mr. Justice 
Gordon and I were counsel for Hunter and the Attorney-General represented 
the Customs Authorities, it being really the Executive. In the trial in Be ast 
evidence was given as to the value of the goods. 

Was it a Belfast jury?—Yes, but there was no question practically left 
to them, except as to the value of the goods. The judge ruled, in fact, that 
in any view of the case, having regard to the destruction of the subject 
matter— 

Did he rule on the question of the Proclamation being ultra vires ?—He did 
not decide that or express any opinion, but he said he would give every 
opportunity to have the question argued. He took the jury’s evidence as 
to the value of the goods, which was not in dispute, as there was no evidence 
on the other side, and they assessed the goods at the value sworn to and 
found a verdict fo r the man. The matter came up for argument in the King’s 
Bench in May, 1914, and by a majority of two to one the court held the 
Proclamation valid. 

What was the point, was it that this was merely a fiscal act?—No, tb 
Section under which the Proclamation was issued is a Section which, prim* 
facie, only entitles a Proclamation extending to the whole of the Unitec 
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he preliminary condition upon which the Trade Agreement was signed, 
it is clearly impossible that an arrangement should be perpetuated which 
is faithfully observed by one party and as systematically violated by the 
rher Unless such acts are repudiated and apologized for, and unless the 
°ff icials w h Q have been responsible for them are disowned and recalled from 
the scene of their maleficent labours, it is manifestly impossible to persevere 
with an agreement which is so one-sided in its operation. 

Correspondence between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Soviet Government respecting the Murder of Mr. C. F. 
Davison in January, 1920. 

Earl Cur ton of Kedleston to Mr. Leslie (Revel). 

[Telegraphic.] 

Foreign Office, 

2nd October, 1920. 

Following for transmission to Chicherin, Moscow :— 

“His Majesty’s Government have received a report from Mrs. Barbara 
Davison,* lately resident at 77, Kronversky Prospekt, Petrograd, regarding 
the death of her husband, Charles Frederick Davison, civil engineer. 
Mr Davison was arrested on 19th September at Petrograd by order of the 
Extraordinary Commission and taken to the prison at 25, Shpalernaya, 
where he tvas kept for four months, though no charge had been brought 
‘ ainst him. No reply was given by the competent authorities to Mrs. 
Davison’s repeated enquiries on his behalf, and finally on the night of 
•oth-iyth January, 1920, Mr. Davison was shot, a fact which was not dis¬ 
posed to his widow until a week later. No reason for his execution was 
'■yen at the time, or since, though Mrs. Davison and her friends, 
mcluding a member of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, have on 
various occasions attempted to secure the required information from the 

Extraordinary Commission. . . , . 

“ His Majesty’s Government are the more horrified at receiving this 

report, because' they had previously received information that a decree, 
copies of which were openly published in Petrograd on 17th January, was 
a/ready in existence abolishing capital punishment. They therefore request 
that immediate enquiries be instituted at Petrograd with a view to ascer¬ 
taining the perpetrators of this outrageous crime, and that they may be 

furnished by the Soviet Government with a full statement. 

“ If no such statement is forthcoming they will have no alternative but 
to deduce that Mr. Davison was murdered in cold blood with no charge 
preferred, and they will reserve to themselves the right of demanding full 
compensation for his widow' and son.” 

. > M. Chicherin to Earl Curzon of Kedleston. 

[By Wireless.] 

Moscow', 

26 th December, 1920. 

25th December. Repetition of our message of 3rd November follows. 
Follow'ing is report on case of Charles Davison :— 

9 “ Davison is a victim of Paul Dukes’s provocative activities. He was 
Crested in connection with notorious fuel scandal of Benislavsky and 
^orgenfrey, two large fuel contractors in Petrograd, who conspired to 
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leave Petrograd institutions without fuel and filled their own pockets witlf 
immense sums received in advance against fuel supplies which either did 
not exist or did not belong to them. Nature of these machinations was 
following : Contracts were made for delivery of large amounts of fuel to 
several Soviet institutions (Tramway Administration’s Housing Depart¬ 
ment, City Economic Council, Petrograd Central Co-operative Organizal 
tion, etc.). Contracts usually involved payment of advance from 30 to 
50 per cent. Thereafter, incorrect or forged certificates of delivery were 
presented to bank, where advances or loans were granted against them 
Benislavsky on one occasion managed to get double loans against the same 
document from different departments of People’s Bank. This was done 
by means of bribing employees concerned. Among such intermediaries 
were several White Guard officers. Benislavsky succeeded to transfer 
abroad part of immense sums he got and himself tried on several occasions 
to get abroad. Another part of sums was handed, through Barclay and 
Gibson, for use by counter-revolutionary organizations of British espionage 
headed by Paul Dukes. Sorgenfrey was Benislavsky’s wife and his 
intellectual and physical accomplice. 

“ Close connection of Charles Davison with Benislavsky’s and Sorgen- 
frey’s case appears from evidence of Benislavsky, Sorgenfrey, and many 
others, and his own testimony. Death sentence was pronounced on 
Davison on 15th January, 1920, at session of Presidium of Extraordinary 
Commission of Petrograd in presence of five juridically competent members. 
It was fully authoritative act by lawful tribunal in accordance with regu¬ 
lations issued on 2nd November, 1918, for Extraordinary Commissions and 
with decree of All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 22nd June 191Q 
articles 2, 4, and 6. > v y» 

“ The carrying out of supreme penalty on Davison during night of 
16th January did not conflict with the decree of All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee regarding abolition of death penalty, as decree was 
not promulgated until 22nd January. 

“ Refusal to give information about substance of Davison’s case to his 
wife was fully correct, inasmuch as case had a definite counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy background. The circumstances demanded that during investi¬ 
gation materials of the case should not be made known and no person 
could be allowed to visit those arrested. In this respect it was not possible 
to make an exception in Davison’s case. The case was quite notorious at 
the time in Petrograd, and Davison’s wife could not be in ignorance of this 
matter.” 

The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Hodgson (Moscow). 

Foreign Office, 

Sir 3rd January, 1922. 

In September, 1920, my attention was drawn to a report from Mrs. 
Barbara Davison, formerly resident at 77, Kronversky Prospekt, Petrograd, 
regarding the death of her husband, Charles Frederick Davison, civil 
engineer. It appeared that Mr. Davison was arrested on 19th September 
1919, at Petrograd by the Extraordinary Commission and taken to the* 
prison at 25, Shpalernaya, where he was kept prisoner for four months, 
although no charge had been brought against him. No reply was given 
by the competent authorities to Mrs. Davison’s repeated enquiries on his 
behalf, and finally,on the night of x6th-i7th January, 1920, Mr. Davison was 
shot under exceptionally brutal circumstances. No reason for his execu- 
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tion was given at the time, although Mrs. Davison and her friends, on 
various occasions, attempted to obtain the required information. 

2. These facts were communicated by me to M. Chicherin by telegram 
en clair on 2nd October, 1920, and I at the same time requested him to 
institute immediate enquiries with a view to justice being done and full 
compensation paid. 

3. M. Chicherin’s reply was received on 26th December, 1920. He 
stated that Mr. Davison owed his arrest and execution to Sir Paul Dukes’s 
activities, whereby he became involved in the so-called fuel scandal of 
Benislavsky and Sorgenfrey in Petrograd. He added that Mr. Davison was 
condemned to death on 15th January, 1920, at a session of the Presidium 
of the Extraordinary Commission of Petrograd in the presence of five 
juridically competent members, in accordance with regulations issued on 
2nd November, 1918, for Extraordinary Commissions and with the decree 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 22nd June. 1919 
articles 2, 4, and 6. 

4. It has since been ascertained from Sir Paul Dukes that he had no 
dealings with Mr. Davison, nor indeed knew of his existence. It would 
appear therefore, that the execution of Mr. Davison was nothing less than 
the judicial murder of a British subject under revolting circumstances 
upon trumped-up evidence. 

5. I should be glad, therefore, if you would draw M. Chicherin’s atten¬ 
tion to his statement of the case and formally deny that Mr. Davison had 
any relations with Sir Paul Dukes. As M. Chicherin claims that the 
execution was carried out only after proper trial and in accordance with 
Soviet law, you should request to be allowed to examine the record of the 
evidence brought before the court and of its proceedings. In the mean¬ 
while you should inform M. Chicherin that His Majesty’s Government 
reserve full liberty of action. If the evidence or the proceedings, on 
examination, prove to be faulty or insufficient, His Majesty’s Government 
must insist on full compensation being paid without delay to Mr. Davison’s 
widow. If this is refused or the record of the court is withheld, every 
publicity will be given to this scandalous case, the injustice of which the 
Soviet Government itself, by its action, would thus appear to confirm. 

I am, etc., 

CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Mr. Montgomery Grove to Soviet Government. 

[Memorandum.] 

The Acting British Agent presents his compliments to the People’s 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to state that he has 
been instructed by his Government to draw attention to the case of a 
British subject, Mr. Charles Frederick Davison, who was shot near 
Petrograd on the night of i6th-i7th January, 1920. The facts were com¬ 
municated by the Foreign Office on 2nd October, 1920, in an en clair tele¬ 
gram addressed to M. Chicherin, who, in a reply received on 26th December, 
1920, stated that Mr. Davision owed his arrest and execution to Sir Paul 
Dukes’s activities, whereby he became involved in the so-called fuel 
scandal of Benislavsky and Sorgenfrey in Petrograd. M. Chicherin added 
that Mr. Davison was condemned to death on 15th January, 1920, at a 
session of the Presidium of the Petrograd Extraordinary Commission in 
the presence of five juridically competent members, in accordance with 
regulations issued on 2nd November, 1918, for Extraordinary Commissions 
O 
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and with the decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of f 
22nd June, 1919, articles 2, 4, and 6. I 

With regard to the first part of this statement, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have now definitely ascertained that Sir Paul Dukes had no dealings 
with Mr. Davison, nor even knew of his existence. With regard to the 
second part, His Majesty’s Government request that this mission should 
be allowed to examine the record of the evidence brought before the court 
and of the proceedings of the trial. | 

In the meantime, His Majesty’s Government reserve full liberty of ! 
action. If the evidence or the proceedings, on examination, prove faulty i' 
or insufficient, His Majesty’s Government must insist on full compensa¬ 
tion being paid without delay to Mr. Davison’s widow. If this is refused 
or if the record of the court is withheld, every publicity will be given to a’ 
case which, in the light of all the evidence so far available, can but be 
regarded as one of scandalous injustice. 

Mjscow, 

25 th January, 1922. 

M. Weinstein to Mr. Grove. 

Moscow, 

7 th March, 1922 

Dear Mr. Grove, 

I am directed by M. Litvinof to reply to your letter of 28th February 
as follows :— 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs cannot accept the argu¬ 
ments set forth by you in support of your request to examine the evidence 
in the case of Charles Frederick Davison. Neither can it accept the denial 
of Sir Paul Dukes as to his dealings or even acquaintance with Davison 
in view of that gentleman’s activities against the Soviet Government, which 
in itself would discredit any testimony he might give as to the non-guiltines* 
of people involved in his case. 

The insistence of the British Government to investigate the records in 
Davison’s case would only call forth a similar request from the Soviet 
Government to examine the evidence against innumerable Russian citizens 
executed by the British authorities prior to the signing of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement. It will suffice to mention here the most scandalous 
(since His Majesty’s Government maintains the aptness of such language) 
execution of the twenty-six Baku commissars mercilessly killed with the 
complicity of the High Military Command of the British Occupation 
Forces in the Transcaspian Province in September, 1918. j 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is, however, of the 
opinion that no useful purpose can be served by digging up such cases 
and making them matter for correspondence between the British and 
Russian Governments. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Gregory Weinstein. 

Major Teague Jones to the Under-Secretary' oj State , Foreign Office 

London, Jjj J 

1 2th November, X922. \ 

Sir, k 1 

In reply to your enquiry regarding certain charges brought against me 
by the Soviet Government on the alleged grounds that I instigated the 
murder of certain Bolshevik commissars in Transcaspia in the autumn of 
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1918, 1 wish to state most emphatically that the charges in question are 
utterly false, that they are known to the Soviet Government to be false, 
and that they are without any foundation whatsoever. 

As I was British political representative in Transcaspia during the period 
in question, 1 claim to be thoroughly conversant with the true facts of 
the case, and welcome this opportunity of setting them forth for your 

information. ..... 

Now the points which I particularly wish to emphasize are :— 

1. The commissars arrived in Krasnovodsk in a Russian ship, and were 

taken over and imprisoned b> the local Russian authorities. 

2. General Mallcson told Comrade Dokhof that he wished the prisoners 

to be handed over to him, yet President Funtikof told me that 
General Mallcson was not willing to take over the prisoners. Either 
Dokhof lied to Funtikof, or else the latter lied to me. 

3. The fate of the prisoners was discussed and decided upon by the 

Russian authorities in Askhabad, without any interference on the 
part of the British. 

4. The execution was carried out secretly by the Russians without 

informing the British. Had it not been for the fact that I dragged 
the information from the drink-sodden Funtikof, I should have 
known nothing about it until some time afterwards. 

The above facts are sufficiently clear to show the impossibility of my 
having had even the remotest connection with the crime. There is, how¬ 
ever, one further point to which I would like to draw attention. In my 
opinion it is more than significant that the persons mainly concerned in 
the fate of the commissars were all members of the Social Revolutionary 
Party, e.g. Funtikof, Kurilef, Zimin, Dokhof, Dorrer, and Kuhn in 
Krasnovodsk, as well as other members of the Krasnovodsk Committee 
whose names are not known to me. The fact of General Malleson's 
answer being deliberately suppressed or misquoted is also extremely 
significant. Only one construction can be put upon this, namely that the 
Social Revolutionaries were determined to have the prisoners executed. 
In all fairness to Zimin, he declared himself opposed to the proposal of 
Funtikof, but the latter, supported by Kurilef, insisted on carrying it 
through. To the best of my belief, the murders were actually carried out 
by Kurilef and a party of men sent by the Krasnovodsk authorities. 

As regards the charges against myself. These were raised in the first 
place by one Vadim Chaikin, himself a renegade Social Revolutionary. 
Chaikin took upon himself to go across to Transcaspia in the early spring 
of 1919, where he interviewed Funtikof in the Askhabad jail. During 
the interview Funtikof is alleged to have made a detailed statement charging 
me with having demanded and instigated the murder of the commissars. 
Chaikin accepted Funtikof’s statements as true, and with them as a basis 
commenced a very wide campaign in the Press against the British in 
general and myself in particular. His object in doing this was doubtless 
firstly self-advertisement, and secondly a desire to draw the attention of 
the Soviet authorities from the real culprits, who were his own party com 
rades, by fastening the blame on the British. If cheap notoriety counts 
for anything, Chaikin has certainly succeeded in the first, but has failed 
in the second, for the Bolsheviks have executed all the persons whose 
names have in any way figured in connection with the crime. 

As to the Soviet Government, they have found the allegations of 
Chaikin an extremely useful handle against the British Government. Not 
being hampered with any feelings of justice, they have found it advisable 
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to accept the statements of Chaikin without making any attempt to sift 
them. This is regrettable, as, had they done so, the jackal Chaikin with 
all his cheap notoriety would have doubtless suffered the fate of many 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow-countrymen. Perhaps the Soviet 
Government will even yet realize how thoroughly ridiculous he has made 
them appear in that even the official organ of the Soviets, the Moscow 
Izvestia , has permitted itself on more than one occasion to publish calum¬ 
nious attacks on myself, based on the false allegations of Vadim Chaikin. 
(Vide Moscow Izvestia, No. 85 (637) of 28th April, 1919, and 7th March* 
1922.) 

In conclusion, sir, I am fully aware that in the absence of a civilized 
and responsible Government in Russia it is out of the question to hope 
for any redress, but inasmuch as the present charges have arisen in con¬ 
nection with the discharge of my duties as a British official, I do claim 
the protection and support of His Majesty’s Foreign Office in— 

1. Repudiation in entirety of the charges made against me. 

2. Demanding the suppression of the book recently published by Vadim 

Chaikin on the subject of the above murders. 

3. Demanding unqualified disavowal by the Soviet Government of the 

charges in question. 

4. Demanding the publication of an official disavowal by the Soviet 

Government in their official organ, the Izvestia. 

I may add that I reserve to myself the right to institute proceedings for 
libel against Vadim Chaikin, and against any or all of the newspapers who 
have published any of the charges against me at such time as there shall 
be a civilized and responsible Government in Russia. 

I have, etc., 

R. Teague Jones. 


Mr. Peters to M. Lilvinof. 

Moscow, 

zoth December, 1922. 

SlR, 

I am directed by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to refer to the case of the twenty-six Baku commissars who were executed 
in Transcaspia in September, 1918. * 

During the past four years certain charges have been made against 
British officials, both by the Russian Press and by the Russian authorities 
accusing British officials of complicity in this affair. The charges in the 
Press commenced at Baku in 1918, have been subsequently reproduced 
and have continued to appear at intervals in the Moscow papers up to 
the present year. The author of most of these articles appears to be a 
lawyer named Vadim Chaikin, who also recently published a book entitled 
The Execution of Twenty-six Baku Commissars, In which he recapitulated 
all his charges against the British military authorities. 

The Press and private individuals have, however, not been alone in 
formulating such accusations. M. Weinstein, writing on 7th March on 
behalf of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, referred to “ the 
execution of the twenty-six Baku commissars, mercilessly killed with the 
complicity of the High Military Command of the British Occupation 
Forces in the Transcaspian Province in September, 1918.” Reference to 
this affair has also been made verbally in similar terms by both Deputy 
Commissaries for Foreign Affairs in conversation with the British agent 
and with the acting agent. 
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These accusations have been brought to the notice of His Majesty’s 
Government, who have made a careful examination of all the available 
evidence in this connection, but have failed to discover any ground whatso¬ 
ever upon which such charges could be maintained. Apart from showing 
that the accusations are baseless, the evidence in the possession of His 
Majesty’s Government points to the fact that they are founded on deliberate 

misstatements. . . , 

His Majesty s Government, therefore, desire that the accusations which 

have been made by the Soviet Government against the British military 
authorities in connection with the murder of the Baku commissars should 
be definitely controverted, and I have accordingly been instructed to 
request the withdrawal of the charges and the publication in the official 
organ of the Soviet Government of a statement to the effect that they have 
been withdrawn as they were proved to be without foundation. 

I avail, etc., 

William Peters. 


Singapore Naval Base : Correspondence with the Self-Governing 
Dominions and India regarding the Development of Singapore 
Naval Base. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governor s-Gever a l of Canada, 
Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
and the Governor of Newfoundland. 

(Sent 5.55 p.m., 20th February, 1924.) 

[Telegram]. 


20 th February. 

His Majesty’s Government have decided for the time being to incur 
no further expenditure on Singapore naval base. Committee of Cabinet 
has been formed to examine whole question and will report as soon as 
possible, whereupon further communications will be sent to you. Please 
inform your Ministers. 

Thomas. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governor-General, Irish Free 

State. 

(Sent 5.39 p.m., 22nd February, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

Following telegram has been addressed to Governor-General of Canada, 
Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, and Union of South Africa, 
and to the Governor of Newfoundland :— 

(See telegram of 20th February, 1924.) 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governors-General of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, and the Governor of Newfoundland. 

(Sent 12.25 a.m., 6th March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

(Most urgent.) 5 th March. 

My telegram of 20th February. Following for your Prime Minister 
from Prime Minister. Begins. Cabinet Committee to consider question 
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of Singapore base has now made its report, and Cabinet in light of the 
report have drawn up for announcement in Parliament a draft statement 
of policy which is being cabled to you separately by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. But I feel that, in view of the discussions which took 
place last year at the Imperial Conference and of the great interest of some 
other parts of the Empire in the matter, I ought not to make announce, 
ment until full opportunity has been given to you and other Prime 
Ministers of expressing their views. If you wish to comment upon the 
draft statement of policy, I should be most grateful if you will reply as 
soon as possible, as we shall be obliged to make our position clear at the 
latest on Naval Estimates which it is hoped to introduce 17th March. If 
possible, I should prefer to make the announcement next week. Similar 
telegrams are being sent to the other Prime Ministers. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Ends. 

Thomas. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governors-General of Canada 
the Commonwealth of Australia , New Zealand , and the Union of South 
Africa, and the Governor of Newfoundland. 

(Sent 3.15 a.m., 6th March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

(Most Urgent.) 6 th March. 

With reference to Prime Minister’s message of 5th March to your Prime 
Minister on the subject of the naval base at Singapore, the following is the 
draft statement of policy referred to. 

[Draft statement not printed.] 

I am asked by the Prime Minister to inform you that great importance 
is attached by the Cabinet to the draft statement being at present kept 
secret. 

Thomas. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governor-General of the Irish 

Free State. 

Downing Street, 

6 th March, 1924. 

Sir, 

With reference to my telegram of 22nd February, I have the honour to 
transmit to Your Excellency copies of telegrams to the other self-governing 
Dominions regarding the proposed naval base at Singapore. I shall be 
glad if you will communicate these telegrams at the earliest possible moment 
to the President of the Executive Council. 

I have, etc., 

J. H. Thomas. 


The Governor-General of the Union of South Africa to the Secretary oj 

State for the Colonies. 

(Received 1.6 p.m., 7th March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 


7 th March. 


With reference to your telegrams of 5th and 6th March, Singapore. 
Following message from my Prime Minister to your Prime Minister! 
Begins. Your proposed statement of policy meets with my whole-hefcited 
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ement. Purely on the grounds of naval strategy Singapore base may 
h^sound proposal, but the authority of the British Empire as the pro- 
DC ist of the great cause of appeasement and conciliation among the nations 
tag ®" be seriously undermined by it. I welcome the abandonment of the 
Proposed base, while technically outside the limits of the Pacific 
ct made at Washington, would be out of keeping with the spirit of 
Washington agreement. At a time when we should move forward with 
1 an hands and unchallenged moral authority this would be step backward. 
I would be loth to dissociate myself from the Prime Ministers of Australia 
A New Zealand and I sincerely trust that your action will meet with 
their acquiescence, not only on grounds stated above but also because no 
romise of real security is contained for them in Singapore. For European 
troubles will probably synchronize with any future tension in the Pacific 
1 d make it out of the question to move the whole or large part of the 
British Navy to Singapore. Even from point of view of their future 
security the better way is to make the bold move which you propose 
towards enduring peace conditions. Ends. 

Governor-General. 


The Governor of Newfoundland to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

(Received 10.10 p.m., 7th March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

nth March. 


Careful consideration has been given by my Prime Minister to your 
teleszram of 6th March relative to Singapore base and to that of the 5th 
instant from the Prime Minister. Warren emphatic that it would be 
unwise not to proceed with naval base Singapore. 

u " Governor. 


The Governor-General of Canada to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 

(Received 9 p.m., 10th March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

Following from Mr. Mackenzie King for Prime Minister. Begins. Reply¬ 
ing to your telegram of 5th March. Realize that we are not in a position 
to offer any advice regarding the necessity of establishing base at Singapore, 
and having thus far on that account refrained from so doing, my colleagues 
and’I do not feel that proposed statement of policy outlined in despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies dated 6th March calls on our 

part for any comment. Ends. 


The Governor-General of New Zealand to the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies. 


(Most Urgent.) 


(Received 6.32 a.m., nth March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 


11 th March. 


Please communicate following message to Prime Minister from my 
Prime Minister. Begins. With reference to the decision arrived at by 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to proposed Singapore naval base 
conveyed in your telegram of 6th March I regret exceedingly that it is 
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not the intention of the Government of United Kingdom to proceed with 
this proposal which is looked upon as one of the most important con 
nected with the defence of the Empire. It has been stated in no uncertain 
terms by the foremost naval authorities available that, without a properl 
equipped base, a modern fleet cannot operate, and, in the opinion of these 
authorities, for the protection of those portions of the Empire which are 
situated in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, there is no place so suitable a* 
that which may be provided at Singapore. This matter intensely concern! 
Australia, India, New Zealand, and a number of Crown Colonies who ar 
looking to present British Government to remember that every citizen of 
the Empire and every country of the Empire are entitled to protection 
from possibility of attack by a foreign foe. It is well to remember here 
that Singapore is intended certainly not for offensive but for defensive 
purposes and that no more of a threat would be entailed to Japan bv th 
establishment of a naval base at Singapore than is entailed to the United 
States of America or any other foreign power by the existence of Gibraltar 

Last session the New Zealand Parliament, as an earnest of its anxietv 
that the fortification of Singapore should be proceeded with, voted on 
hundred thousand pounds, and it will not stop at that. In recent vea"' 
Ameiica has fortified Pearl Harbour in the North Pacific and it is now 
said by well qualified naval experts to be impregnable, and naval position 
of America has been strengthened accordingly. The United States of 
America is fortunately a friendly nation and will remain as such fo 
centuries to come so far as it is possible to judge, and I hope for all time 
Separated from the heart of the Empire by thirteen thousand or fourteen 
thousand miles of sea, we in New Zealand realize what it means to be 
insufficiently protected. We have not forgotten what was suffered bv the 
Royal Navy and the British Mercantile Marine in the Pacific during the 

years of the great war, and we had hoped that the lesson taught then would 
not be so quickly forgotten. U1Q 

You say that your Government stands for international co-operation 
through an enlarged and strengthened League of Nations. I feel that! 
must reply to that by saying that it may turn out to have been a pity that 
the League was ever brought into being if the defence of the Empire is 
to depend upon the League of Nations only. The very existence of th! 
Empire depends on the Imperial Navy, and if the Navy is to operate 
successfully in the event of war, it must have suitable bases where repairs 
may be effected and from which to work. Malta is nearest suitable base 
at present and it is 6,000 miles away, and, therefore, for the purpose of 
capital ships in either the Pacific or Indian Oceans it is of no value It 
has been said by an eminent authority that “ Unless such a base as that 
contempkted at Singapore is established it will be an absolute impossi 
bihty for the majority of Empire capital ships to operate to the eastward 
of Suez, for the simple reason that they cannot dock either for the purpose 
of cleaning and so keeping their speed or of being repaired.” It mav also 
be pointed out that although the League of Nations is undoubtedly an 
influence for peace, hostile action as between nations has not so far heen 
prevented by it. cn 

Owing to the alteration in ship designs since the great war, I may remind 
you that docks which before 1914 would have taken certain classes of war 
ships, will not now accommodate ships of similar tonnage, and so the present 
standard of naval efficiency cannot be maintained without effect being given 
to the proposals regarding Singapore. B 

I protest earnestly on behalf of New Zealand against the abandonment 
ot the proposal to make Singapore a safe and strong naval station because 
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I believe that the Empire will stand as long as Britain holds the supremacy 
of the sea, but, if Naval supremacy is lost by Britain, the Empire may 
fall, to the detriment of humanity as a whole as well as of its own people, 
and it is surely the duty of the British Parliament and British Ministers 
to see that there will be no danger of such a catastrophe so far as it is 
humanly possible to prevent it. Ends. 

Jellicoe. 

The Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia to the Secretary 

of State for the Colonies. 

(Received 6 p.m., iith March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

My Prime Minister sends the following message. Begins. Singapore 
Base. Your two telegrams of 5th and 6th March. My Government have 
most carefully considered draft statement of policy prepared by you for 
announcement in Parliament. The sentiment underlying your declara¬ 
tion that you stand for a “ policy of international co-operation through 
the strengthened and enlarged League of Nations, the settlement of dis¬ 
putes by judicial arbitration and conciliation, and the creation of conditions 
which will make possible a comprehensive agreement on limitation of 
armament ” is one which we cordially endorse. 

Wc in Australia are essentially a peace-loving people, and we have 
shown that we desire a better understanding among the nations and a 
definite reduction of armaments on every possible occasion at the meetings 
of the League of Nations, at the Washington Conference, and by our 
prompt compliance with all resolutions arising therefrom. We are 
attempting to develop a vast territory with a mere handful of people and 
our economic circumstances are those peculiar to every young community 
in such a position. This impels us to devote as much of our money and 
energy as possible to permanent re-productive works rather than to arma¬ 
ments, quite apart from our deep-rooted national conviction, intensified 
by experiences and sacrifices in the late war, that the time has come when 
mankind should substitute arbitrament of reason for that of force. 

We are in sympathy, therefore, with the great ideals expressed in your 
telegrams from every standpoint and we will continue to work for their 
realization. 

The methods suggested by you are, how-ever, in the carefully considered 
view of my Government, such as will have precisely the opposite effect, 
and we feel that the prospects of ultimately achieving that aim for which 
we are all assiduously working will in fact be seriously jeopardized. 

We believe that the existence and prestige of the British Empire has 
been and is the greatest factor in the maintenance of the peace of the world. 

To the active support backed by prestige and strength of the British 
Empire has been due the measure of success which has been achieved by 
the League of Nations since its inception. 

Our strength relative to other great Powers has been the basis of the 
influence for peace which we have wielded in the councils of the nations 
and through the League of Nations. 

That strength has depended mainly on the British Navy, its power and 
mobility. We are convinced a base in the Pacific is imperative for that 
mobility. 

The existence and prestige of the Empire will be imperilled without it. 
We believe that such a result would be a menace to the peace of the world 
and a fatal blow to the League of Nations 
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Your view that confidence must be established and that this can only 
be achieved by allaying the international anxieties and suspicions which 
exist to-dav is one in which we also concur. We cannot agree, however 
that the establishment of that confidence would be any more hampered 
by the prudent step of establishing Singapore base for the protection of 
the Empire’s trade and possessions in the Pacific than by the other prudent 
step which your Government is undertaking to increase Britain's Air 
Forces as a protection against air attack. 

Further, we would point out that it was at the Washington Conference, 
which arose primarily out of Pacific problems, that the greatest contri¬ 
bution yet made to disarmament was effected. At that Conference a stage 
of mutual understanding and trust, remarkable in the circumstances and 
unprecedented in history, was reached by the nations there represented. 
This result was achieved in spite of the fact that all the nations repre¬ 
sented at the Conference knew well that it was Britain’s intention to proceed 
with the construction of the base at Singapore, and that, because of that 
well-known intention of Britain, Singapore was excluded from the area 
wheie fortifications could not be erected. 

The arrangement concluded at Washington for the reduction of arma¬ 
ments was reached notwithstanding the knowledge of Britain's intention 
to proceed with a prudent measure of self-protection, and my Government 
does not believe that a further reduction of armaments, which all of us so 
greatly desire, will be prevented by this prudent measure being taken at 
the present time. 

We think, on the contrary, that, if the proposal, which the highest naval 
authorities of the Empire support as a necessary defensive measure, is 
abandoned by your Government, incalculable harm will be done to the 
Empire’s prestige, the confidence of smaller nations will be shattered, the 
ambitions of lesser powers will be increased, and deep distrust will be caused 
throughout the whole Empire. Not by actions having such results as these 
can we hope to bring about further reductions in armaments. 

Further, unless we have a base in the Pacific, that quota of capital ships 
permitted by the Washington Conference cannot be maintained by Britain 
in these now important waters. 

That Conference never contemplated this eventuality, the occurrence 
of which would necessarily destroy the influence and power of the British 
Empire in the Pacific to secure further reductions of naval armaments. 

While, therefore, we appreciate your desire to promote a friendly under¬ 
standing amongst the nations, we do not agree that the carrying out of a 
programme so long and widely known and so essential to altered circum¬ 
stances would reflect on vour good faith, or that it would jeopardize the 
establishment of that confidence necessary to success. 

As a more practical contribution to the principles which you have 
enunciated and with which we cordially agree, we suggest that the con¬ 
struction of the base should be immediately proceeded with, but that, 
should a suitable opportunity offer itself, the abandonment of the base 
should be used as a means of reaching an agreement for further mutual 
reductions of armaments. 

Therefore, on behalf of our Commonwealth, which has on every possible 
occasion proved its loyalty to the Empire, we urge you even at this late 
hour to reconsider your decision. 

The question of the cost of the base has not been referred to by me, 
because I believe vour determination has been reached on the basis of 
principle and not of expenditure. But I wish to make it clear that its 
obligation to contribute towards the cost of the base is recognized by 
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A stralia and it is the intention of my Government to submit to Parlia¬ 
ment as soon as it meets, proposals for a substantial Australian contribution. 


Ends. 


Governor-Genera 1. 


The Governor-General of the Irish Free State to the Secretary of State 
1 for the Colonies. 

Vicf Rfcal Lodge, 

Dublin, 

10th March , 1924. 

QI p 

~ With reference to your despatch of the 6th instant enclosing copies of 
telegrams to the other self-governing Dominions regarding the proposed 
naval base at Singapore, I have the honour to state that my Ministers do 
not desire to express, any views on this matter. 

I have, etc., 

T. M. Healy. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Gover nor s-General of Canada , 
Commonwealth of Australia , Nero Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, and the Governor of Newfoundland. 

(Sent 11 a.m., 17th March, 1924.) 

[Telegram.] 

(Copy sent to Governor-General, Irish Free State, by despatch on same 

date.) 0 

Singapore, 

(Most Urgent.) 17 th March. 

Following from Prime Minister for your Prime Minister. I brought 
your reply to my message of 5th March together with replies from the 
other Prime Ministers before Cabinet to-day. We are deeply sensible of 
sympathetic attitude which other parts of the Empire have shown to the 
principles on which our proposed policy is founded, even though all do 
not feel able to endorse the methods by which we consider that those 
principles can best be carried out. After having carefully examined 
replies we feel bound to make statement in Parliament following with 
minor alterations, that in Secretary of State’s telegram of 6th March. We 
are proposing, however, also to make clear to Parliament tenour of replies 
to my message of 5th March, and Secretary of State for Colonies is tele¬ 
graphing separately text of proposed summary. 

Thomas. 

Correspondence with the Allied Governments respecting 

Reparation Payments by Germany. 

M. Sthamer to the Marquess Curzoti of Kedleston. 

(Received 7th June.) 

German Embassy 
London, 

7 thjune, 1923. 

[Translation.] 

My Lord, 

In accordance with instructions, I have the honour to communicate to 
you the following :— 

The German Government have received from the Allied Governments 
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varying answers to their note of 2nd May. In order to avoid anything 
which might render the continuation of the exchange of views more diffi. 
cult, the German Government are of opinion that they should limit them¬ 
selves in their answer to the points which are common to the replies of 
the Allied Governments. Proceeding in accordance with this considera¬ 
tion, my Government have instructed me to communicate the enclosed 
memorandum to the British Government. 

I would add that a similar communication is being addressed to the 
Governments of the United States of America, France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Japan. 

I have, etc., 

Stiiambr. 

[Memorandum. Enclosure.] 

[Translation.] 

1. After full and careful consideration, the German Government have 
stated their sincere belief as to Germany’s capacity to make reparation 
payments. They would not be acting fairly, and they would not bring 
the problem any nearer its real solution if, for the sake of a temporary 
alleviation of the political difficulties of the moment, they were to promise 
more than, in their judgment, the German people can with the utmost 
effort peiform. 

Nevertheless, the question of Germany’s capacity is one of fact on which 
different opinions can be held, and the German Government admit the 
great difficulty of arriving at any secure estimate in present conditions. 
For this reason they have offered to accept the decision of an impartial 
international tribunal as to the amount and method of payment. Germany 
can give no stronger proof than this of her determination to discharge 
reparation. 

The German Government are also ready to supply all information neces¬ 
sary to form a reliable judgment on Germany’s capacity to pay. They 
will, if it is wished, throw open to inspection all their financial records and 
furnish any details that may be desired concerning the resources of German 
industry and business. 

2. The German Government had proposed the flotation of big loans in 
order that large capital sums might accrue at the earliest possible moment 
to those Powers entitled to reparations. Should loans on a large scale 
prove impracticable for a time, they are ready to substitute a scheme of 
annuities. 

3. Since the Allied Governments attach importance to Germany’s 
furnishing forthwith precise indications as to the kind and mode of sureties 
which she contemplates offering, the German Government propose the 
following guarantees for the carrying into effect of the definitive reparation 
plan:— 

(a) The Federal railway system, with all its appurtenances, will be 

detached from the other State property and transformed into a 
separate fund, the accounts of which would be independent of 
the general financial administration and under its own control 1 
and obligations in gold will be issued up to an amount of 10 milliard 
gold marks, with a direct first charge on the assets of this admin¬ 
istration and carrying interest at 5 per cent, as from 1st July, 1927, 
thus securing an annual payment of 500,000,000 gold marks. * 

(b) To secure a further annual payment of 500,000,000 gold marks as 

from 1st July, 1927, the German Government will at once subject 
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the entire business, industry, banking, trade, traffic, and agriculture 
of the country to a guarantee in the form of a first mortgage of 
10 milliard gold marks on real estate, whether industrial, municipal, 
agricultural or forest. The annual payment of 500,000,000 gold 
marks will be levied either indirectly and included in a general tax 
imposed also on other property, or directly on the objects charged, 
(r) In addition, the German Government will pledge as security for 
' the yearly payments the customs duties on luxuries, the excise 
duties on tobacco, beer, wine and sugar, and the receipts of the 
spirits monopoly. The gross yield of these customs and excise 
receipts, which in the years preceding the war aveiaged about 
800,000.000 M., has now very considerably fallen on account of 
loss of territory and population and of the reduced consumption. 
With the recovery of the economic activity of Germany it will, 
however, automatically increase. 

. In conclusion, the German Government feel that they must lay 

emphasis on the following .... 

In a matter so vast and complicated real progress cannot he made by 
the exchange of written documents, but can only he achieved by word of 
mouth at the conference table. Germany’s capacity to pay depends on 
the character of the settlement as a whole. The method of payment can 
only be arranged in direct consultation with those who are to receive the 
payment The guarantees can only be worked out in detail with* the 
collaboration of those whom they are intended to serve. For the solution 
of all these questions oral discussion is essential. 

Germany acknowledges her liability to make reparation. The German 
Government repeat their request that a conference be summoned to agree 
upon how they may best discharge this obligation. 

Berlin, 

7 th June, 1923. 


The Marquess Cur son of Kedleston to Comte de Saint- Aulaire . 1 

Foreign Office, 

12th June, 1923. 

Your Excellency, 

His Majesty’s Government have given their careful attention to the 
communication which your Excellency made to me verbally on the 
nth instant on the subject of the fresh proposals for a settlement of 
the question of reparation put forward by the German Government. 

2. These proposals, your Excellency informed me, the French Govern¬ 
ment could proceed to discuss with their Allies only after German passive 
resistance in the Ruhr had ceased—a condition the fulfilment of which it 
is accordingly suggested that the British Government should join their 
Allies in demanding from the German Government. Your Excellency 
was good enough to make to me at the same time a brief statement of the 
principles on which the French Government declare they will be guided 
in entering upon a discussion of the German proposals. They are the 
following:— 

(i) Passive resistance having ceased, the occupation of the Ruhr would 
continue, but under altogether different conditions, and with the 
co-operation of German organizations. 


1 Copy communicated to the Belgian Ambassador. 
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(ii) France can sacrifice no part of her share of the A and B Bond« 
but would agree to give up a portion of C Bonds, which could h* 
employed for the payment of the inter-Allied debts. De 

(iii) The Fiench Government recognize that Germany needs a certs' 

time for balancing her budget ; but, having lost no part of h 
riches, Germany should be able to hand over to the Allies 
certain part of such of her resources as can be immediatd 

realized, viz. :— v 

(1) The railways on the left bank of the Rhine, which could h 

handed over to a company in which’ France, Belci 
Groat Britain and even the Rhineland would hold share 1 * 111 * 

(2) Certain coal-mines in the Ruhr, appropriated by the Germ 

Reich, which might be handed over under similar condition** 
to an inter-Allied company. 0118 

(3) Deliveries in kind, to be specified. 

(4) The yield of the customs duties, which might at once h 

levied in gold or gold values and placed at the disposal of 
the Allies. y 01 

(5) Lastly, a certain proportion of the foreign exchange resulting 

from the sales of certain important exports, which would 8 
in conformity with the principles accepted by GprmJ’ 
herself, be handed over to the Allies, the levy of the 26 5 
cent, being adjusted to Germany’s economic requirements 

(iv) In the occupied territories it would be for the Allies themselves to 

collect the ceded revenues. ° 0 


3. In considering the several issues raised by your Excellency’s com¬ 
munication, His Majesty’s Government find themselves confronted with a 
number of difficulties arising from an imperfect understanding of the 
precise import of some of the French propositions. I am accordingly 
charged by my Government to beg that they may be favoured with fuUer 
particulars on the following points :— 

What is the exact meaning attached by the Fiench Government to the 
demand for the cessation of passive resistance ? Is it a demand for the 
withdrawal of all enactments or orders directly emanating from the German 
Government by which their people are enjoined to refuse the payment of 
taxes to the French authorities or to abstain from rendering to the latter 
services due to the German administration, such as the running of rail¬ 
ways ? Or is it suggested that the French Government will decline to 
discuss the reparation problem so long as individual inhabitants, or groups 
of inhabitants, of the Ruhr or other recently occupied regions decline to 
work for French officials or employers, or manifest disapproval of the 
occupation and of the steps which have been taken by the French 
authorities in consequence ? 

4. From the statement which your Excellency made to me, it would 
almost seem as if the cessation of passive resistance was regarded by the 
French Government as equivalent to active co-operation of the German 
population in whatever measures, coercive or other, the French authorities 
may see fit to take or order. This would be an excessive and an imprac¬ 
ticable demand, even if it were conceded that French action in the Ruhr 
was justified and authorized under the Treaty of Versailles. 

5. If, on the other hand, the French Government were to be content 
with the revocation by the German Government of all measures enjoining 
the duty ot passive resistance, is it to be understood that such revocation 
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. , followed by the return of the evicted and imprisoned populati 
W °,heir homes and the restoration of their properties ? 

ivlajesty’s Government further note that whilst thay are asked 
call upon Germany to undertake that passive resistance—whatever 


f° etation be given to that term—shall cease, nothing is said as to the 
•^cements to be held out to her to yield on the point. Apparently all 
t U * to expect as the price for her submission is that the occupation will 
slie ‘ s h er 0W n people co-operating for this purpose. Mow long then 
cont ,n occupation to continue? And in what form? Is it to remain a 
,S 'Tv military occupation? Or will it, peihaps by stages, assume the 
P h rC cter of a police protection ? Or, again, is it proposed to submit the 
C 'torv to actual exploitation by or on behalf of France and Belgium, as 
terr \d seem to be implied by the suggestion that it will be for the Allies 
themselves to collect the revenues to he made over to them in the occupied 

territories^^ afe points on which Ilis Majesty’s Government desire to 
h ^oerfectly clear before considering whether they can contemplate the 
1,6 sibility of approaching the German Government in some way on the 
inject of passive resistance. But clearness on this point is not enough ; 
the J French Government themselves have repeatedly declared that the 
occupation of the Ruhr, which it is now sought to stabilise by eliminating 
Germany’s passive resistance, is only a means to an end. The end is the 
vment of reparations. If the position be viewed in this light, a definite 
lan for settling the whole reparation question in a manner that can he 
accepted as practical and equitable by all parties imposes itself as a first 
necessity so soon as the stage of the cessation of all resistance to the occu¬ 
pation has been reached. It would obviously be of the greatest advantage 
that the plan should be ready. The knowledge that it is available would 
offer the strongest inducement to the German Government to cease passive 


resistance. ... „ .... , . 

8 Your Excellency s statement offers, it is true, some indications of the 

views of the French Government as regards some features of such a plan. 
Unfortunately, these indications are neither very precise, nor do they 
cover more than a small part of the ground. Ilis Majesty’s Government 
would welcome further particulars and explanations. 

9. The proposal that whatever happens, France’s share of the value 
represented by the A and B Bonds shall remain intact, implying that any 
necessary adjustments consequent upon a revised estimate of Germany’s 
capacity to pay shall be made at the expense of otheis, and the suggestion 
that France shall be allowed to liquidate her inter-AUied debts by the 
surrender of her share of C Bonds, revive, in general outline, proposals 
which the British Government felt unable to accept in January last, and 
do not appear to them now to afford a practical economic basis of 

settlement. . _ 

10. Again, whilst the necessity of granting a moratorium to Germany is 

recognized, this recognition is coupled with conditions as to immediate 
and continued payments and deliveries, which, at first sight, seem to render 
the moratorium itself nugatory. Perhaps this impression can be corrected 
by fuller explanations which the French Government may be able to give 
as to the system contemplated for the operation by inter-Allied companies 
of the railways and mines in occupied territory ; as to the nature and 
amount of the proposed deliveries in kind ; as to the customs duties to be 
attached by the Allies, whether on the frontiers of the whole German 
Reich or merely on the frontiers of the occupied areas ; and lastly, as to 
the proposed arrangements respecting foreign exchange representing the 
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value of exported special products and the consequential adjustm 
cerning the 26 per cent, tax, the reference to which in your Fy ^ COn ’ 
note is not clearly understood. xc cllency’8 

11. Fn any case, an estimate of the actual amount which th* T? 
Government anticipate might be realized annually by the Allies f i ' renc ^ 
various resources would facilitate a correct appreciation of th rr ° m l " e8e 
situation. ne ec °nomic 

f t ^ IW • | f ^ ^ . your Government to 

Ins Majesty s Government with explanations to elucidate th Iav ° Ur 
points to which 1 have had the honour to call attention I <t e • C Severa * 
expression to their earnest hope that, hy entering into’a fulf^i° f 8ive 
discussion of the important questions at issue, our two Gover n<1 frank 
pave the way to the early re-establishment of that complete hSS? wil1 
views and of action which it is their most sincere wish to promot ° f 


maintain. 


I have, etc., 

Curzon op Kedleston 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Comte de Saint-Aulnir* j , 
to Marchese della Torretta, Baron Moncheur and Baron Hayashi ° S ° 

Foreign Office, 

Your Excellency, ^othjftdy, 1923. 

It is now seven weeks since the German Government in tUo* 
of 7th June, submitted to the Powers fresh proposals for note 

problem of reparations. The main points in the note Ive/e three •“? W 
proposal to subm.t to an impartial international tribunal the auestil° A t 
Germany s capacity to pay, coupled with an undertaking to accent . ° f 
decision so reached as .egards both the amount and thi mode of y 
ment; (2) the assignment of certain specified guarantees as^ernrV pa /' 

detailed'scheme ^ ^ SUmm ° ning ° f 3 * «*r ZZSft* 

these S ° 7 eTd™r e o r r noT "»'■ «*** 

to justify careful consideration with a view to the returnT ^ 1 a .^ vance 
reply This view was concurred in by the Italian Go vemmLr 

French and the Belgian Governments'expressed the view That An 

passive resistance had been definitely abandoned bv G^rm* y ?f ter 
be possible to enter into communication with her In £ 2 ?* W ° uld il 
ascertain the precise meaning to be attached to this condition^ "““t? t0 
questions were addressed to the French and Belgian nun ? ber of 

Majesty’s Government with regard ^ 

Government was invited to take and to the future Cft t i le . German 

if and when it should have been taken. The replies that have h°/ ^ Ruhr ’ 
to these questions have not completely lifted^he veil of ° r ? turned 
which the situation is still in parts involved. ° f uncerta »nty in 

In the meantime, the question of reparations remains in «.>«» , 

while reasons for inaction or for refusal to take suspense, and, 

commends itself to this or that Power abound thl • <M ?° n ^ Ut that whi <* 
becomes weekly, and indeed situation 

Ruhr, whether justified or not in£ of the 
desired effect; Allied unity is strained • [ P r °duce the 

adequate scale are not forthcoming. 
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of German currency renders it impracticable for her to meet her liabilities 
,‘der the Schedule of Payments fixed in May, 1921. It may be that 
German policy has contributed largely to create this situation. 'But it is 
with the results, even more than with the causes, that we are now con¬ 
cerned, and it is to these that His Majesty s Government venture to direct 
the attention of their Allies. 

The view was put forward by His Majesty’s Government at the Paris 
Conference in January last, and is still held by them, that, in order to 
obtain from Germany the payments which the Allies are entitled to receive, 
German credit must be re-established, German currency must be stabilized,’ 
the German budget must be balanced and German productivity must be’ 
encouraged. As long as the most highly developed area of German 
industrial life remains under military rule, and is made the scene of political 
agitation, it is difficult to see how the economic problem can be solved. 
It may be possible to break Germany’s power of resistance by such 
means ; but it will be at the price of that very recovery upon which the 
Allied policy depends for its ultimate success. 

If it be the case that the so-called passive resistance of Germany is the 
main obstacle that stands in the way of that consummation, and if its 
abandonment will be the first step towards a positive advance, His 
Majesty’s Government are quite prepared to join their Allies in pressing 
such a policy, as indeed they have already pressed it, upon the German 
Government, and in the proposed draft of a joint Allied reply to the 
German note of 7th June, which they have the honour herewith to 
submit, the proposal has been definitely put forward. But if this plan is to 
be pursued with real hope of success, it would appear that two other con¬ 
ditions will require to be simultaneously satisfied. The first is that a 
renewed and serious attempt should be made to deal with the question of 
reparations by determining, not the liability of Germany—for that has 
already been laid down—but her capacity to pay. The second is that 
proposals should be made for the restoration of the Ruhr to that condition 
which will enable it to become an area of fruitful production, rather than 
one of international strife. 


The present communication, addressed to the Allies alone, has been 
added in order to acquaint them in greater detail with the plans which 
His Majesty’s Government hope to be permitted to pursue in conjunction 
with them, and which may be thus resumed :— 

(1) The German Government to undertake to abandon the policy of 

passive resistance. 

(2) Steps to be taken upon the cessation of passive resistance for the 

resumption of the civil administration of the Ruhr, and to provide 
for the progressive evacuation of those areas. 

(3) A body of impartial experts to be set up, charged with the duty of 

advising the Allied Governments and the Reparation Commission 
respectively as to Germany’s capacity to pay, and as to the mode 
of payment to be prescribed. The co-operation of an American 
expert to be sought, and arrangements to be made for German 
experts to be consulted and heard. 

(4) The same body, or a body similarly constituted, to be asked to advise 

the Reparation Commission as to the economic sureties and 
guarantees to be pledged by Germany to the Allies. 

p 
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G) in ter-Allied discussions to he opened with as little del 
possible, whether by conference or otherwise, for the n ^ 
ot elaborating a comprehensive plan of a general and final 
settlement. 1 nn ancial 

{(>) So soon as the economic sureties and guarantees which 
hive pledged to the Allies have been put into effective 
the occupation of all German territory outside the limits iJLi j®* 
in the Treaty of Versailles to come to an end. ad d ° Wn 

f f ^ M JT y ’ S ■ G u° V t rnment - VCntUr f t0 Submit the f °regoing pronn 0 i 
to their Allies with the conviction that in the common interesting 8 

action can no onger safely be delayed, and in the hope that they mav k ? 
to facilitate a definite advance. V e ” ma y “dp 

His Majesty’s Government have not dealt in this note with the 
of security, hut they have already indicated their readiness to !-?.! ”" 

Shir' COnS ' deration of the sub i ect whenever it may be though" 

I have, etc., 

CURZON OF KedlESTON. 


Comte de Saint-Aulaire to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 

(Received 30th July.) 

[Translation.] 

French Embassy, 
London, 

M. le Marquis, 30 thjuly, 1923. 

Your Lordship was good enough, on 20th lulv last tn • 

h/adH the / ieW l° f r the British Government on the d^aft idendc redv 
be addressed to the German note of 7th June, and you explained E/J 

d h r:w“ nS 'p" a f , ;°h" S re W p^ h “ 8Uided the British Govern^in° £ 

^^^^s^Go^ernmerit 6 "* moreover ^he 1 ^" 1 "" 

themselves convinced that it is urgently necessary to ™ijltk!!* thcy 

srsssh'ttar* d ” r ' ~ “ “* “ i ™» 

of an examination of your Excellency’s note of 20th July 1 

™ 532-SS 
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• h them but it has no bearing on the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
"t* seem, preferable that these two problems should be considered 

separately. j have, etc., 

Saint-Aui.airh. 


Baron Moncheur to the Marquess Curzon of Kcdlcston. 

(Received 30th July.) 

[Translation.] 

Belgian Embassy, 
London, 

30 thjuly, 1923. 

hfyour note of the 20th instant, your Lordship was good enough 
to inform me of the views of the British Government concerning the draft 
dentic reply to be addressed to the German note of 7th June, and to 
explain to me the considerations which had guided the British Go\eminent 

in drafting that reply. , , . , 

The Belgian Government have highly appreciated the great desire for 

agreement which animates the British Government ; foi their part, they 
are also convinced that it is a matter of urgency to settle the question of 
reparations, and they entertain the ardent desire to airivc at this settlement 
in agreement with their Allies. 

Regarding the priority of the devastated regions the Belgian Government 
consider that it is rendered necessary by the fact that modifications may 
be introduced into the schedule of payments of 1921. The system estab¬ 
lished by the treaty and the subsequent arrangements, in particular the 
Agreement of Spa of 16th July, 1920, is based on the hypothesis of the total 
reparation of certain damages. Once partial reparations only become 
possible, it is equitable to establish a scale and a proportion of the damages 
and to grant favourable treatment to the devastated regions which have 
suffered in the common cause, and the restoration of which forms a heavy 
burden on the budgets of France, Italy, and Belgium. 

The declaration of Sainte-Adresse of 14th February, 1916, contains the 
promise of the Allied Governments to see Belgium “ compensated liberally 
for the damages which she has suffered.” Article 232 of the Tieaty of 
Versailles recalls this undertaking when it speaks of total icparations and 
restitution due to Belgium. 

The British Government ask that inter-Allied conversations should take 
place to draw up a complete plan for a general and final financial settlement. 
The Belgian Government have stated above, as well as in the notes which I 
have had the honour to communicate to your Lordship recently, what 
general lines they consider that this plan should follow. They will be 
happy to have the opportunity to discuss it. 


The Belgian Government have been glad to learn that the British 
Government are ready to approach sympathetically the examination of the 
problem of security. Belgium, by reason of her particularly exposed 
geographical situation, attaches the greatest importance thereto, and thanks 
the British Government for their declaration. T he Belgian Government 
will address a communication on this question at a later date. 

I have, etc., 

Bn. Monchbur. 
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Marquis della Torretta to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 

[Translation.] 

Italian Embassy, 

London, 

.. 2 nd August, i 923> 

My Lord, 6 

In answer to your note of 20th July, in which, while informing m 
of the views of the British Government on the question of German re mC 
tions, you were kind enough to communicate to me a draft identic m* 
from the Allied Governments to the communication made to them 
Germany on 7th June last, I have the honour to make the following co^ 
munication to your Lordship in conformity with the instructions I h’ 
just received from my Government. v nave 

The Italian Government fully share the anxiety of the British Gove 
ment to bring about, through the preservation of Allied unity a Euron^" 
detente with a speedy solution of the problem of reparations and of 
questions connected therewith, the chief of which is that inherent in 6 
Allied European debts. The attitude of the Italian Government is detw 
mined besides by the position they have always clearly maintained on till 
question. In this connection they must moreover observe that the nr 
posals already made by them, especially concerning guarantees and sureties 

prove at the present moment to be the most likely to overcome manv of 
the present difficulties. y 01 

The Italian Government are actuated by the firm desire to contribute 
in the most satisfactory manner towards making the action of the Britick 
Government achieve a speedy and effective general understanding In 
order that this general understanding may be reached, the Italian Govern 
ment can only confirm the fact that they are convinced of the utilitv in 
the event of difficulty, of a previous discussion between the Allies of the 
different points of view contained in the proposals of the British Govern 
ment, the more so as the latter declare their readiness to examine anv 
suggestions and amendments that may appear relevant. y 

The Italian Government have carefully considered the British proposal, 
to have recourse while keeping within the precise terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles and taking fully into account the attributions of the Reparation 
Commission, to the labours of special experts with the object of their 

revard nv e r A led 9 0vernm . ents and ,he Reparation Commission advice 
regarding Germany s capacity to pay, the manner of payment and the 
guarantees and sureties to be required. V y a lhe 

The Italian Government are of opinion that the British proposals might 

fheTrT 6 °! hC eff f^ tlve ™ eans ? f exit from th e present situation, although 
they cannot conceal from themselves the difficulty of such a work, especiaflv 

in present circumstances. The Italian Government ought in aky ^se to 
consider, in concert with the Allies, the best means of Feacffinnn“gre^ 
ment concerning the composition, nature, and limits of the coi^nisswn or 
commissions of experts (their number and nationality), as well as the funda¬ 
mental rules for the functioning of the same. 

In point 5 of your Lordship’s note of the 20th ultimo under reference 

cornnrehp S ™ ade ,° f th !: desire of , the B «*ish Government to elaborate a 

r C P 30 -° f a gen ? raI and final fin ancial settlement. ThS 
Government interpret this desire in the sense that the aforesaid 

pan will include the solution of the question of inter-Allied debts 
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the Italian Government have repeatedly and publicly declared, 
which, as 1 ic i er ed as absolutely inseparable from the question of 
must . 

reparations* est|g ati on of German debts, in so far as it concerns particu- 
A 1 fan interests, should take into account German joint responsibility 
larly ltall at : ons due from the minor States, the question of reparations in 
for repara cogts Q f reconstruction of the devastated territories, which 
kina a nd i ta ly have reached an enormous total, 

latter in rj t ^ e g Uara ntees and sureties, the Italian Government are 

•'on that if the attitude which they originally adopted had been 
°f opini ^ Qther Allies, m any of the present difficulties might possibly 
folio weaavoided. The principles asserted by Italy in the draft sub- 
ha - VC H to the London Conference in December, 1922, and supplemented 
mltt h one recently elaborated in a special investigation by the Belgian 
by thC ment form, in the opinion of the Italian Government, a suitable 
^oyer^T un j erstan ding for the constitution of those productive pledges 
nlT technical controls from which a satisfactory solution of the whole 

problem is insejjan ^ ^ cessation of passive resistance, as well as on the 

tion of the occupation of the Ruhr, the Italian Government have 
qUCS atedly and publicly asserted their views against passive resistance, and 
r f pC aeainst any further occupation, and in favour of a gradual reduction 
fdie Franco-Belgian military occupation. This opinion they maintain 
0t ltered. The Italian Government are absolutely convinced that the 
Ul lution of this latter question would be greatly facilitated from the political 
S °'nt of view also if a general agreement were reached on the technical 
problem of reparations and debts, including all questions connected 

therewith. 

I have, etc., 

Torretta. 


Baron Hayashi to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston. 

(Received 3rd August.) 

Japanese Embassy, 

3th August, 1923. 

With*reference to your Lordship’s note dated 20th July last, setting 
forth the views of your Government on the proposals of the German 
Government of 7th June last for settling the problem of reparations, and 
also enclosing therewith the draft identic reply to the German Govern¬ 
ment based on those views, I have the honour to state that, having tele¬ 
graphed the contents of those two documents to my Government, I have 
received from them a telegram which foreshadows their agreement in 
principle to the proposals of your Government. 

While, therefore, I shall have the honour to communicate to your Lord- 
ship the full text of my Government’s reply as soon as I am in receipt of 
instructions embodying it, it may not seem superfluous at this moment to 
bring the above information to your knowledge. 

I have, etc., 

Hayashi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO DISTURBANCES IN CEYLON ' 

The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 23rd June, 1915.) 

The Queen’s Cottage, 

Nuwara Eliya, ! 
Ceylon, .'. j 

Sin, 3'th May, ,915^ 

I have the honour to inform you that disturbances have occurred 
the course of the last two days at Kandy, and at a few villap*« ; , • 

neighbourhood. ™ ,n th « 

2. The disturbances commenced in the early morning of the 20th * • 

attack by a crowd (which appears to have been composed of Buddhi m 
on Mohammedan mosques and shops, to which considerable damage ^ 
done, while there was a certain amount of looting. ‘ 

The 28th is the Buddhist festival of Wesak—the birthday of the Buddh 
—which is a public holiday and is celebrated by the Buddhists in reioici * 
processions, etc., much in the same way as Christmas is celebrated bvHP* 
Christians. “ lftc 

At this time there is always a considerable number of Buddhist* t* 
all parts of Ceylon in Kandy. msts from 

The trouble, which commenced between one and two o’clock an* 
seems to have originated from parties of Buddhist carol singers who ® ’ 
parading the streets. ’ w ^ re 

3. The attack on the Mohammedans is due to the fact that there h » 
been considerable feeling amongst the Buddhist community over a In l 
cause ctlkbre in connection with a perahera (or Buddhistic procession! 
which it was desired to take past a mosque in Gampola, contrary to rean 
lations. I his case went against the Buddhists on appeal. ConsiderJki 
importance was attached to the case by the Buddhists, and it is to h/t?i 

to the Privy Council (cop.es of the judgments ■ in thi case in ,h e DistrS 
and Supreme Courts are annexed). The case has been given a eon 
siderable amount of publicity by the extravagant claims made in the c<mZ 
of the case by the Buddhists and by the importance given to these claim! 
by the judge (Mr. Paul Pieris) who tried the case and whose 
was upset in the Supreme Court. J ^ meni 

4. There can be no doubt that this case has been used by interest^ 

persons to excite resentment against the Mohammedans and their nhr« 

of worship, as one of their mosques was the cause of this case h*;™ 
instituted. ucin e 

An attempt was recently made in Kandy by Buddhists to create diffi 
cu t.es by blocking the pavement m front of two small shops (boutique^ 
belonging to Moormen (Mohammedans) at a spot where Buddhk 
processions had of recent years been accustomed to halt and distribute 
alms The dispute was settled amicably at the time by the Government 

fhf n B, : MHK-’t h0Ugh 11 r erre r °a v '° a triflin 8 * indicated™" 

the Buddhists were now inclined to regard the Mohammedans in ah 
unfriendly spirit, notwithstanding the fact that in normal times there h 
little reason to suppose that the Buddhists in this country bear any specie 
.11 will towards Mohammedans. Indeed, in a large number of villages “n 


1 Not reprinted. 
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,. trict Buddhists and Mohammedans live side by side, and 
the Kandy i^mmedan headmen for Buddhist villagers. 

there are Mon* 1 ' no cases j n Ceylon of any religious outbreak on the 

There have • a d j rccte d specially against Mohammedans. In the 
part of Btida e dozen years ago, it was the churches of the 

^nuradhapura w hich were attacked. The season being Wesak, the 
Roman Catnou re of Buddhism and in close proximity to Gampola 
spot Kandy, ^ regarding the Buddhist procession and the mosque 
(where the tro ^ ^ doubt that the leaders in these disturbances took 
occurred), tner $ ent h us i a sm Q f the crowd to excite them against 

advantage or _whose mosques therefore became a point of attack, 

the Mohamm Mohammedans in Kandy are nearly all well-to-do 

while their s i .• opportunities for looting to the rowdies and had 
traders) affot ' 'present here—as elsewhere—at holiday festivals. 

characters a* > too k part j n the disturbances of the 29th, morning, 

5. The cr c i u bs ; there were several casualties, hut no one was 
used stones e d Immediately on the outbreak the Government Agent 
seriously inj ‘ vent t h e disturbances spreading, and an additional force 
took steps brought up from Colombo by train- arriving on the 29th, 
of police or dered the Inspector-General of Police to follow. There 

afternoon. a f urt h er resumption of rioting on the 29th, evening, which 
was, ho we , i arge ly due to false stories sedulously spread as to 

appears to Mohammedan s were likely to take in retaliation foi the 
thC l P nn the mosques in the early hours of that morning. On receipt of 

at i taC hnnicinformation to this effect from the Government Agent, I con- 
telephonic j™ Je that the po i ic e should be further strengthened and 

stdered 1 military ; a detachment of a hundred men of the 

S p! iniabis was sent up from Colombo. The Inspector-General of Police 

and'further policereinforcements arrived in Kandy at dawn on the 30th, 

th^ft^noon.however, of the 30th, there was a sudden disturbance 
• „ of the main streets, which appears to have arisen from a brawl 

between Cingalese and Moors, in which a Cingalese man was killed and 
nvoMoors were seriously injured. Hereupon a party of C.ngalese- 
nrnbablv Buddhists—proceeded to a large Mohammedan mosque in an 
Enina street, entered the mosque and stabbed the priest, whose con¬ 
dition is"serious. The military were soon on the spot, the rioters were 
and several of them arrested. 

d There has been no further outbreak in Kandy, but there have been 
local disturbances at villages round Kandy and Gampola, where mosques 
have been damaged and the shops of Moor traders looted. I hese dis¬ 
orders were probably the work of rowdies returning fiom Kandy, and were 
confined to places in the immediate neighbourhood. I have given instruc¬ 
tions for a further force of military to be stationed at Kandy and Gampola. 
The military and police, I should explain, had to be sent to Kandy from 
Divatalawa and Colombo—railway journeys of several hours ; they arrived 
promptly on the scene. I am in constant telephonic communication 
with the Government Agent, and have no reason to think there will be any 

recrudescence of trouble. i( .. . 

6 I have taken steps to prevent any sensational accounts ot religious 
disturbances” being published or telegrams referring to the attacks on 
the mosques being telegraphed to India—where Mohammedan feeling 
might be exacerbated by these disturbances as being directed against their 
places of worship and religion—attacks which I do not think have anything 
more than a purely local, and (I hope) transitory, importance, due to the 
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recent Gampola perahera case (above referred to), which had attra 
considerable attention locally, and was doubtless used for their own d 
by agitators to direct attacks on Mohammedans. Such I believe t 
the cause of this outbreak and of the attack by the adherents of one reV* C 
on those of another. eiI gion 

7. I am glad to be able to say that, from the accounts which so far h 

reached me, the Mohammedans appear on the whole to have beli^ 
with great restraint, and there is no reason to fear that thev will ,*II? VCd 
to retaliate by similar acts of violence. ttempt 

8. I have appointed Mr. G. W. Woodhouse, District Judge of 

gala, and an officer of Class I of the Civil Service, to be Additional ru?"®’ 
Judge and Police Magistrate, Kandy, to hold the proceedings in connp S ? Ct 
with these disturbances, and on receipt of his judicial findings and nf 

Government Agent’s reports I shall be in a position to communicate 
you further. Wlt «i 

9. I have no grounds for apprehending that the situation is not at 

well in hand in Kandy. Present 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 
(Received 23rd June, 1915.) 


Sir, 


The King’s Pavilion, 
Kandy, 

1 st June, 1915. 


In continuation of my despatch of 31st May last I have the honour to 
inform you further that I was advised on the 31st, evening that the 
was spreading in the Kandyan districts, and had reached^the small 

t 0 eleph e o ga ne e tha n t d ti£? wt^so so^dL^rbTce \nC^°^T * 

°" ,d M| ”-" - ■SSrtu.’Jya 

2 By this time the Colonial Secretary and the Brigadier-General 
well on their way to Colombo by train. 1 communicated with BrigaSer 
General Malcolm on his arrival in Colombo (at about n ir n m t 

undertook to see what troops could be spared for the disturbances™the 
Kegalle district after considering the position in Colombo At about 
t a m. 1 was advised by te ephone from Colombo that two detachment 
of about 50 Europeans each comprised of Garrison Artillery, TownS 
Aitdlery, and Town Guard) were being sent at once to Kegalle and to 
Polgahawela a railway junction some twelve miles from Kegalle I have 
since learned that the noting at Kegalle, as at almost every place took the 
form of the sacking of the boutiques of Moslems by a crZd of Qnralese 
who seem to have abstained carefully from other damaee and i i r’ 
the town after damaging the Moslems’ boutiques. The Inspector-General 
of Police proceeded to Polgahawela in the night of 3 ist May and renoned 
this morning that all was then quiet in that neighbourhood P ' d 

criminate rioting there during the night TbJc T u • f 0me } nc * ls " 

—— **. •"< &"*. i 'z s-piiu-SiS 
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and is only difficult to deal with on 


o T — 


' us proportions, anu k> hum on account of its 

s pon.di° -Tto cope vigorously with the disturbances and to check ti 
4 - In ° r rea d I issued orders (which were communicated bv telepl n * c 
further sp ^j Secretary at about 11.20 a.m.) directing him to warn t e 
t0 - hC Tovemment Agents and Assistant Government Agents to ho -n 
various U j ea j w j t h any possible outbreaks in their districts, and ,0 
readiness ^ uno ffi c i a i police magistrates to be appointed where 

instruct t n order that there m jght be legal authority for any order to 
necessary, become essential to do so after exhausting all pcacefi 1 

sh ^ of restoring order and of protecting life and property. 
m After communicating with the Government Agent of the Central 
I decided to go down to Kandy, where I arrived by motor- 
province ( q tb j s afternoon. I found everything quiet on my 

&t . a ! _ ^0 I at the present time, apprehend any further outbreak 

^ I have discussed the position with officials en route and with the 
r- 1 ment Agent, Central Province, and the Attorney-General, who is 
G0 ' < • Kandv. My conclusions are that the spread of the rioting is due 
n °w ui $ rs a j G f t he crowds, assembled in Kandy for the Wesak festival, 
t0 tl ? e ar rival of the troops. It appears to have taken the form of roving 
jjy 7 ho on arrival at a town or village, loot the Moslems’ boutiques 
d then leave for other places. The looting has usually consisted m 
20(1 hine any furniture and fittings of the boutique and making a bonfire 
S ?these and of any merchandise found in the boutique. Very little theft 
°*nears to have taken place, except by local bad characters, who made use 
3 f ffie opportunities afforded to them by the disturbances. The fact that 
°h rioters attacked only boutiques of Moslems and did not commit serious 
hft confirms my belief that the present outbreak is the direct outcome 
fa desire on the part of the Buddhists to retaliate on the Moslems for 
the defeat of the Buddhist claims in the Gampola perahera case, Gampola 
being one of the chief sufferers from the disturbances. I do not attach 
litjcal significance to the outbreak, which, with one possible exception, 
is now, I think, well in hand. There is no feeling against Government, 
nor any desire either to molest Europeans or to damage railways or non- 

Moslem property. 

7 The one exception to which I refer is the town of Colombo, where, 
among the lower classes, the spirit of turbulence may possibly still cause 
trouble, as I leam that the always discontented workmen of the railway 
workshops have refused to remain at work. There are, however,-sufficient 
troops and police in Colombo to deal with disorder, which can only be of 
an accidental and transitory character. 

8. I write at this juncture to keep you informed by to-morrow’s mail 
of the present state of affairs, and will communicate more fully when I 
have received detailed reports from the various officers now occupied in 
dealing with the disorders locally. 

g. To-morrow I receive deputations from the Buddhist and Moslem 
factions in Kandy. While it will be my first care to vindicate law and 
order, and to give no undertakings till rioting is repressed, I know that 
the essential demand of the Buddhists will be for recognition of the pro¬ 
cessions, to which they attach extraordinary value. 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers, 

Governor 
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The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 29th June, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 
Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

nth June, 1915. 


Sir, 

In continuation of my despatches of 31st May and 1st June respectively, 

I have the honour to report further on the anti-Mohammedan riots by 
Cingalese Buddhists which began on 28th May in Kandy and spread thence 
to the adjoining small towns and villages of the Central Province and of 
Sahara gamuwa. 

2. Adverting to the concluding paragraph (9) of my despatch of 1st June, 

I have to state that on 2nd June I saw four Cingalese and four Moham¬ 
medans, and thereafter issued an announcement of which I enclose a copy. 
The Mohammedans were in a pitiable state of fear; the Cingalese expressed 
themselves ashamed of the excesses of mobs whom they were powerless 
to control, but who were filled with fears that the Buddhist Temple of 
the Tooth was to be sacked and that the Mohammedans were about to 
retaliate. Being pressed, the Cingalese admitted that these fears were 
groundless, and promised to dissipate them as far as possible. I declined 
to discuss any grievances, and declared my emphatic determination first 
to put down disorder and to punish those guilty. 

3. The danger contemplated as possible in my despatch from Kandy of 
the 1 st instant suddenly materialized, and there followed a sympathetic 
but independent outbreak in Colombo which, while retaining the anti- 
Mohammedan stamp of the original Kandy outbreak, was essentially 
more turbulent and criminal in character, actuated by little or no religious 
impulse, and bent on plundering and on wounding or killing the Moor 
traders. As I indicated on 1st June, the proximate cause of the Colombo 
outbreak was the stoning of some Moorish boutiques by boys and men 
belonging to the railway factory, who subsequently left work and have 
not since returned. On the morning of the 2nd instant I received at 
Kandy information by telephone from the Colonial Secretary that the 
position in Colombo had become so grave that both my civil and military 
advisers were unanimous in urging that the proclamation of martial law 
had become imperative for the Western Province. 

4. Satisfied as 1 was (and am) that this was the proper course, on the 
morning of the 2nd instant I issued accordingly the Proclamation, 1 drafted 
by the Attorney-General, of which I enclose a copy; later in the same 
day a similar Proclamation 1 for Sabaragamuwa. On the 3rd instant a 
precisely similar Proclamation 1 was issued by me for the Southern and 
North-Western Provinces, as also for the Central Province (in which the 
original outbreak had taken place). I annex copies of these Proclama¬ 
tions. The result of the several Proclamations is that martial law is now 
in force in all provinces in which riots have occurred. Anuradhapura 
and Uva have so far remained quiet, as has the coast from Negombo to 
Puttalam (the latter a strong settlement of Moors). 

5. The issue of these Proclamations was well received on all sides and 
has been salutary in its effect on a volatile population. 


1 Ceylon Government Gazette oi 2nd June, 1915: not reprinted. 
9 Ceylon Government Gazette of 3rd June, 1915: not reprinted. 
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6. At my request General Malcolm has communicated to me a statement 
of the steps taken by him under the above-mentioned martial law Procla¬ 
mations. Of this statement, which is dated 6th June, I have the honour 
to enclose a copy for your information. 

7. As soon as I felt that Kandy and the Central Province were being 
held I travelled by train to Colombo in the afternoon of 3rd June without 
incident, and immediately on arrival had an interview here with General 
Malcolm on the situation. Our relations now, as always, aie of the most 
cordial character. I need not repeat here what is set forth in his statement 
herewith. I told him that the chief reason why I had come down to 
Colombo was to support him in every way in the discharge of his responsi¬ 
bilities and by my presence to allay the feelings of vague alarm which I 
felt sure would pervade the mercantile community here. My anticipa¬ 
tions were duly realized. Small mercantile deputations came to see me at 
intervals during the 4th instant, to whom I pointed out vigorously that 
in the crisis now passing their duty was to feel and diffuse confidence and 
to subordinate to public needs all thoughts of private interests for them¬ 
selves or their employees in the Town Guard. The visible evidence of 
growing tranquillity soon closed the matter. 

8. As regards origins, I remain of the opinion that the proximate cause 
is to be found in the Gampola perahera judgment to which I referred in 
my despatch of 31st May. The movement as it has developed itself in 
the last few days is solely from the Cingalese and solely against the 
Mohammedans. No trouble whatsoever has arisen in the Tamil Provinces, 
and nowhere has there been any feeling or action against Europeans or the 
Government except in momentary resistance by looters to the latter’s 
forces when arrayed for the defence of Mohammedan property. There 
is a vague feeling that, as Turkey is at war with the United Kingdom, the 
local Mohammedans are enemies of Government ; but deeper than this 
there is the resentment against (slightly) higher prices charged for food¬ 
stuffs in the past year by the Mohammedans, who monopolize nearly the 
whole of the retail trade, and this resentment has been sedulously inflamed 
(I suspect) by low-country Cingalese traders, who saw’ their opportunity 
of ruining their trade rivals. 

9. There are three main lines of action which I am now- taking. 

10. First and foremost, rioting and looting must be put down by force, 
and this is being done promptly and with vigour under the martial law 
Proclamations by the Officer Commanding the Troops. 

11. Secondly, it is necessary to ensure food supplies where the normal 
channels have been destroyed for the moment by rioters. To this I have 
given my attention since my arrival in Colombo. The course I have 
adopted is to secure the transport of foodstuffs, not only w'ithin the muni¬ 
cipality, where arrangements have already been made by the Mayor of 
Colombo in concert with Mr. Bowes (the Principal Collector of Customs), 
but also outside Colombo and the Western Province. Evidence of need 
will be furnished by the several Government Agents of the affected 
Provinces and approved by the Controller of Revenue, who will work with 
Mr. Bowes, in whose hands I have placed the organization of this precau¬ 
tionary measure of obviating the possible recrudescence of trouble through 
food riots. But my aim is to restore the Mohammedan trader to his former 
place, and every effort w’ill be made to effect this by the quickest steps 
rendered practicable by the growing restoration of confidence. 

12. The third line of immediate action is to punish those Cingalese who 
are found guilty in connection with the anti-Mohammedan riotings. This 
presumes investigation on the spot, which will take some little time in 
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ascertaining facts from Mohammedans, Cingalese, and others with informa 
tion available. The simpler cases are being dealt with summarily bv 
magistrates. In due course I will inform you of the steps taken both to 
punish other offenders and to compensate Mohammedans. 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers, 

Governor , etc. 


[Enclosure. Memorandum.] 

In connection with the Kandy riots, His Excellency the Governor con¬ 
sented to receive to-day two small deputations representing Cingalese 
and Mohammedans respectively. His Excellency saw each deputation 
separately in the first instance in order to elicit the views of each and 
afterwards saw the two sections together as one deputation, anxious to 
remove false rumours and to restore peaceable relations between the two 
communities. His Excellency made it clear that in the first instance 
rioting must be put down and the guilty punished, but that thereafter it 
would again become possible for him to listen to representations as regards 
the future. 8 

He pointed out that previous to the outbreak no grievances had been 
laid before him, and that the existing situation forbade their consideration 
at the present time, and that the time for such consideration would be 
when order was restored and the law vindicated. 

C. S. Vaughan, 

Government Agent , 

Central Province. 


Kandy Kachcheri, 

2nd June, 1915. 

[Enclosure.] 

Short Summary since Proclamation of Martial Law in Western Province 

2nd June, 1915. * 

Owing to the increase in the number of disturbances in Colombo and 
the outlying districts martial law was declared in the Western Province 
on 2nd June. 

Necessary dispositions were made by the Brigadier-General Commanding 
to meet the demands on the force at his command. 

During the afternoon of 2nd June information was received that armed 
parties of rioters were advancing in considerable numbers from four 
directions. These crowds were dispersed by firing. 

On 2nd, 3rd, and 4th June various calls were made for assistance 
in other provinces, and martial law was proclaimed in the North-Western 
Central, Southern, Sabaragamuwa Provinces on 2nd June (at a later hour)* 
and on the 3rd. ’ 

Disturbances, with outbreaks of fire and looting, were frequent occur¬ 
rences in Colombo and elsewhere, and order was not obtained until a few 
rioters had been killed and others wounded by rifle fire and bayonet. 
On 5th June the state of affairs was almost normal. 

Many small detachments of troops had been sent out to restore order 
and have not been withdrawn. 

Steps are being taken to arrest the ringleaders in the various towns and 
districts, and further trouble is not anticipated. 
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The regular troops were augmented by the Ceylon Mounted Rifles, 
Ceylon Planters’ Rifle Corps, Ceylon Artillery Volunteers, Ceylon Engineer 
Volunteers, Ceylon Light Infantry, Town Guard Artillery, and Colombo 
Town Guard. 

L. A. Northcote, Captain, 

D.A.A.G., Ceylon. 

Colombo, 

6 thjune, 1915 . 


The Governor tc the Secretary of State. 

(Received 9th July, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 

Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

15 thjune, 1915. 

Sir, , 

With reference to the last paragraph of my despatch of the 7th June, 
on the subject of the anti-Mohammedan riots in Ceylon, I have the honour 
to enclose, for your informations copy of a letter, dated 12th June, from the 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General in the Ceylon command, reporting on the 
military outlook at that date. Nothing, so far as I am aware, has happened 
since then to change the outlook in essentials, except that courts martial 
are now on the eve of being convened with a view to dealing with cases 
reserved for them by the civilian Special Commissioners, who go on in 
advance through the riotous districts and deal summarily there, under 
magisterial powers, with the simpler cases not considered suitable for the 
court martial, which will follow them up as speedily as is found practicable. 
I need scarcely add that, with our limited number of qualified officials (a 
number reduced in the past by the loss of those serving at home in a 
military capacity), the strain of finding special commissioners, etc., has 
been considerable, but has been met, I hope, adequately, but certainly to 
the full extent of our existing ability. 

In common with the Officer Commanding the Troops, to whom I desire 
to record my obligations for his unfailing readiness to take concerted action 
with me throughout the crisis, I attach the greatest importance to the 
employment of special commissioners familiar with the country to pursue 
locally and with impressive promptitude their investigations and puniti\e 
measures, with a local court martial known to be following on. No other 
course that I or my advisers can devise is so likely both to repress current 
disorder and to instil into the villagers a w holesome and lasting dread of 
the dire consequences of any later outbreak. 

Feeling so strongly as I do the significance of this universal investigation 
being carried out methodically and thoroughly wherever there has been 
disorder, I am quite clear that, in the interests of government in Ceylon 
both now and hereafter, there must be no pause or relaxation of effort 
until the investigation is complete. Only then shall I really know- the 
extent of the havoc wrought and of the nature and scope of the various 
causes and agencies which have been at work ; nor can I, without such 
knowledge, look to be in a sound position in which to frame a financial 
and political policy for dealing with the past or, what is more important, 
the future. 
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Passing to other aspects of the position, and adverting to paraeranh 
of my despatch of 7th June (which dealt with the possible dancer 
shortage of food as a result of the temporary disappearance of Moor sh ° l 
keepers), 1 have the honour to state that the measures taken in am.r,t, 0p ' 
with my directions, by the Principal Collector of Customs/in conjunct?^ 
with the Chairman of the Municipal Council, the Government A 100 
Western Province, and the General Manager of the Railway 
effective in allaying all fears as regards food supplies. * " Vecl 

These were, in Colombo, happily ample, and, owing to the centralizati 
°f all stores of rice in accordance with the measures taken in connect’ 0 ” 

with the outbreak of plague last year, the task of supervising th!?” 

was easv. K mem 

All sales, however, stopped on 1st June, and, the railway coolies having 
ceased work on the same day, there was a danger lest the consequent co 8 
gestion should lead to prolonged disorganization of the rice traffic f 
India by the Talaimannar line. The wagons were therefore brought°m 
the Customs premises, where it was found possible to procure labour f ° 
their discharge on 4th June and subsequent days, and thus a supply of 
empty wagons was secured sufficient to work off the stock of rice accurm 
lating on the Indian coast. mu * 

Similarly, the loading of wagons foi the distribution of rice in the nro 
vinces was begun on 5th and 6th June, and these were sent to their 
destinations on 7th June. ieir 

The retail trade was entirely suspended from 1st to 4th June, and during 
this period the Principal Collector of Customs issued the rice required for 
the feeding of refugee Moormen and the labourers in the harbour (who 
were not allowed to go into the town) from stocks lying in the Customs 
warehouses, which were informally requisitioned. By 5th June native 
Indian merchants were induced to reopen the stores in the Government 
premises, but no purchasers appeared till the next day. By 8th June 
the rice trade in all the Government premises began to show signs of normal 
activity, and on gth and roth June the municipal authorities were actuallv 
able to replace certain Moorish traders in the market. Owing to the rabid 
resumption of trade along its normal channels, no scarcity seems to have 
been felt in the provinces. Arrangements were, however, made by the 
Principal Collector of Customs to send rice in any direction required 
and in this manner 200 bags were sent to Kalutara and certain small 
quantities to other Government Agents for feeding refugees in their 

I * f V never entirely ceased, a certain quantity of export 

cargo having been loaded by parawa (Tamil) coolies with the help of the 
crews of the steamers ; coaling, too, was carried on by Sinhalese with the 
help of the crews. The landing of cargo, however, entirely ceased from 
the morning of 1st June, when the Sinhalese looted certain eating boutiques 
in the Customs premises, which led to great excitement among the Moorish 
lightermen who form the largest proportion of the labour of this port 
1 he disturbances unfortunately occurred at a time when the number of 
arrivals of vessels and the quantity of cargo to be discharged was rather 
greatei than has been usual lately ; but the delay to shipping which has 

iH!| V f : C reSU ha u’ °" the - "' h0lc ' been slight ’ and - though labour is 
still a little irregular, business is now proceeding as usual. 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers, 

Governor 
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[Enclosure.] 

Headquarters, 

Ceylon Command, 

Colombo, 

i 2 th June, 1915. 

Sir 

’ j have the honour to transmit the following report for the information 
of His Excellency the Governor, in continuation of my short summary of 
events dated 6 th June, 1915 •— 

The general state of the affected areas has improved, and the business 
of Colombo is now practically in a normal condition. 

Many small detachments mentioned in last week’s report arc still out. 
Additional parties have been despatched to assist various Government 
Agents and Commissioners who are assessing the damage done in the 
execution of their further duty of collecting a levy and in arresting insti¬ 
gators, rioters, and suspects, with a view to their trial by court martial. 
No such courts have yet been convened by the Honourable the Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Troops, Ceylon. 

A large number of arrests have already been effected, and trial by court 
martial will follow in due course. 

Firearms are being collected for safe custody. 

There are no immediate signs of further disturbances. 

I have, etc., 

L. A. NORTHCOTF, Captain , 

D.A.A.G., Ceylon Command. 

The Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 


(Received 14th July, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 
Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

24 thjune, 1915. 


SIR, 

In continuation of my despatch of 1st June, I have the honour to en¬ 
close a copy of a letter from Mr. Macan Markar, a leading Mohammedan 
and late Consul for Turkey, on the subject of the recent riots. 

I have, etc., 

Rcrert Chalmers, 

Governor, etc 


[Enclosure.] 

Villa Stamboul, 

Colpetty, 

Colombo, 

19 thjune, 1915. 
Sir, 

I have much pleasure in submitting a report of my visit to the various 
Moorish villages from Colombo to Matara, and of the enquiries made 
thereat with regard to the recent disturbances that prevailed in many parts 
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I, with my escort, started on the 10th instant at io a m and ^ 

down to Moratuwa where I found that all the Moorish Cu^queTin^k 
bazaar had been broken open and the contents looted. ^ 8 ln tbe 

We reached Urumena Henemulla in Panadura District on tk« 
day, and some of the leading Moor residents, in the persons ofShaW 
Deen and others, complained that the village only contained fifivr ® f 
families, out of which about twenty-five to thirty men w^VoCd^ 0 ^ 
I he not that took place on the 2nd instant. It would appear from ” 
report that the Mudaliyar of the place and two sons^of Sku^ 18 . 

Kanderale, by the names of William Mahatmaya and Sinno Mah^mT' 
had taken a leading part in this riot. anatmaya, 

We next visited Panadura and the interior, and the town seems to have 
undergone a great change at the hands of the rioters. I saw th^Pan 
bazaar, in which there were about forty-two boutiques including 

the famous Panadura Marikar’s shop, Supposed to' contain goods to the 

value of several lacs of rupees, broken to atoms and the whole^tock looted 

beln hospital y ^ ^ WWC W ° Unded ’ tW ° of whom ^ere repotted ^ 

•Aiasi as rssttr.irr& 

I found about 150 houses destroyed and the mosque seriously damaged 
by dynamite and two of the Moormen wounded. One A L M Ak* 

bucker complained that Hendrick Singho, Kemelon!’ Eranoli^sfngho 

John, Officer of Weyakaduwa, and Police Officer of Weyakaduwa and 

Pedrick, had a leading hand in this matter, and that the said Hendrick 

Singho and Kemelon, and fifteen others, were responsible for the 
destruction of the mosque. r tne 

We moved on to Moligoda in Wadduwa and there we found the mosque 
burnt* down^ numbe,in S about t^nty, damaged and several 

^k^r 3 ” 1 , Rahcem > sta ^ ione . d ar Wadduwa, gave me the following names 
as he ringleaders of the rioters, viz. Fonseka Jayanoris, Beven sSET 

Will,son Souza, Pohadusa Mu la Odiris Silva, Ummange Ratanari ’ 
Gunamuni Piens, Gunamuni Kinneris. nans » 

Our next place of visit was Kalutara. Four boutiques in the Fort 
ppeared to have been looted Lonis Singho, Alwison, Thomis Appu 
Herisinghoo, of the Market. Koranalis, son of Babaneinda, Vithachi^on 
of Appu Mudalali, Sangy Appuhamy Henetiengola, A. P. Fernando 
Notharis, Police Officer of Katukurunda, Police Officer of Fort, Kalutara 

movers°° Se Mudalah * of Kalutara North, were reported to be the chief 
The Moorish residential quarter of Kalutara would have suffered the 
mem ^ ^ 

One M b S Ve M Fb*' th ® 'T! damage a j nountin * to nearly a lac of rupees. 
1 j/' ** u 3r ’ a v y i ell " known trader, gave me the following names 

Officer . Ah rs in o the l e vllla S es » V1Z - Neboda Notharis, Officer; Pedrick 

kagoda,’Officer? Smgh ° J Goonewardene > Mudaliyar of Neboda ; Wara- 

rio^m 6 ' t0 °’ 1 ^ mention the m °sque has been the chief object of the 
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While I was in Kalutara one S. L. M. Ahamcd Lebbe Marikar handed 
a carc i on which was printed the Sinhalese flag or emblem in colours 
and four lines of poetry, with the letters “ W.E.B. & Co.,” at the bottom, 
probably indicating the firm that produced the same. Me said lie snatched 
it from a rowdy of the place. 1 have delivered the card to the military 
authorities in Colombo for investigation purposes. 

A very significant utterance by Durmabur.du, a chief mover, was also 
related to me by Mohamed Zainadeen, Mohammedan piiest of Kalutara. 
This leader is said to have stated, in the presence of a large gathering of 
Moors, that the time has come to do away with the Moors in Ceylon, 
and the term of British Raj has come to an end, and the reign of the 
Sinhalese has just begun, and that the Moors should adopt Buddhism as 

their religion. 

Our next station was Beruwala. I visited the Moorish quarter, 
Deenagoda, where I was informed that all the Moor-owned estates and 
bungalows were damaged. The respectable Moorish residents of the 
place gave the names of the following, viz. Ambepitiya Singappu, Amhc- 
nitiya Kidutoduwa, Ambepitiya Ando, and Ambepitiya William, as usual 
also headmen of Ambepitiya, who I understand is now under arrest. 

P. Andiris Waas, tax collector, and B. S. P. Jayasuriya were repotted to 
have given some help to the Moors. 

Near the Beruwala Station some four boutiques were reported to be 

^ 0< We next went over to Maggona, where we heard that a mosque was 
damaged, and two Moors murdered while trying to defend themselves. ! 
could not make proper enquiries at this station, owing to the absence of 

leading Moors at the time of my visit. 

We next moved on to Welitara in Balapitiya, where it was reported that 
eight houses were broken and looted and three Moors wounded in the riot. 
Here I was very sorry to see that the Mudaliyar of the district and village 
tribunal President have been very negligent about the safety of the inhabi¬ 
tants and appear to have taken no notice of what was going on in the 
quarters they were in charge of. 

One N. L. Zainudeen complained to me that about a month and a half 
ago the President is said to have threatened to drive the Moois from 
Ceylon, for their unfair commercial dealings. 

Before I pass over my enquiry upon Balapitiya, I should mention the 
name of the Police Magistrate, Mr. Ekanavekn, who has done, and is still 
doing, yeoman service to the Moorish residents there, and that the Moorish 
residents have requested me to convey to the Government their high 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered to them during a time when 
their lives were in imminent danger. 

While passing down to Galle I also found my estate, called Ratmahera. 
in Wavulagala, near Hikkaduwa, also devastated by the rioters, and some 
real damage done to it. 

The town of Galle and the adjoining suburbs have also suffered very' 
heavily; wholesale looting and destruction of propetty and mosques 
have taken place. Several places of worship have been blown up by 
dynamite. 

The disturbance in Galle and the adjoining villages took great propor¬ 
tions, and the Moorish people seem to have suffered very badly. The 
authorities, it would appear, at the time of the disturbance were helpless, 
and the riot was not quelled until a great proportion of the property of 
the Moors was either looted or destroyed. The destruction of the mosques 
was carried on with much vigour and rage. Most of the leading movers 

Q 
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were the headmen and influential class of Sinhalese, and snm* w 
reported to be under arrest. me “ 3 v e been 

On the nth, morning, I motored on to Weligama an d „• , 

Moorish quarters. The mosque in Parana Weediva w a «r Slted th « 
Seyed Taha Mowlana to have been destroyed by dynamite epo f te T d by 
two others, blown up in the same way, and ioo houses an/kl? • 8aw 
destroyed, and during the disturbance no police or the :utl q u e* 

Mudaliyars or the headmen came to the assistance of the IVTor. I ? t * es , or the 
The leaders of the riot were Palane Registiar?wi f |&%S 3 i Ah^ 
Appu, Kumester Aratchi, Carohs Appu Mudalali S R dlcni »Abange 
Mudalali, and W. H. Gooneratne. H * J ar *es App u 

The riot in Weligama took place on the 4th instant ^ 

Inspector rendered no assistance. Several leading people tnil? 
have taken part in the riot and one, Andrew SamerawickremJ 
Railway Stores, is reported to have given the dynamite and K r d a f the 

Appu, of the Petroleum Stores, supplied the necessa^ kerofineofl* 

I was told that the Mudaliyar J. Wickrcmeratnc? of th^Pa , 

Pres^ent Erwin Goonewardene were far from being of assista^!’ a, J d 

M °hA\u Ut we M ^ ncoura 8 in g the rioters. I am of opinion That if^h* 

wished they could have put a stop to the disturbance in Weliram* f they 
1 was given to understand that in Horagoda. a village in wli; rr 
all the Moorish quarters were simply laid waste and the mn* ^ ora ^ e i 
and about five men wounded. ’ 1116 mosc l ues destroyed 

It is reported that the son of Hetigey Don Henderick Annuls r 

Henagama, instructed the rioters to carry on the disturhanVik* ? y ’ of 
place on the 5 th instant. disturbance which took 

I also visited Godapitiya, a village near Akuressa and tk« u 
the not presented a most pathetic sight, and I must’admiM^ horrors of 
to a great extent by the sufferings of the people The villas T 3S moved 
between 300 and 400, including women^d chfldren 
noters that came to attack the poor lot numbered atew *1? " B T ° f 
village appeared to me to have been destroyed and the 5 ’ * T he 

the ground ; four of the Moors inhumanly murdered ^and th?^ 5 ° 
injured are now lying in the hospital. ’ d hfee senousl y 

One Mohammed Tayub, son of Idros Lebbe Marikar declared • 
presence that his father was murdered in the mosaue bv Re i d m my 
Don Comalis, Gamage Jeiris, MaHepatlden^erD(^^iad<^it W the r n»«?? e 

a?H°o n r e e^a enegamn Appuham * S °">' th ' PeSon^ledVrS 

12 th'June S Add 8 r '■ 

There are about 430 4 

large number of the houses looted of their contents anrnearrTL f h^ d 
damaged, and out of the four mosques three slilCv da^Ld h ™ s L { 
prmcipal mosque badly damaged Here the r!,?* Y dama 8 ed and th 

Moore ouLp®. ^he^oMo^plac^^^^^ th 

practically the same, and fared no bett^ T^* the , attacks hav « be “ 
these were seriously damaged and^estroved^Tt^ *r V 7 t rge numbero 


01 
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in the different villages I visited, asking them to have every confidence in 
the Government and that the offenders will be severely dealt with, and that 
the damages will be compensated ; and also that they should at once go 
about in their daily walks of life as they did before the riots, and to my 
great pleasure I found, on my return from the tour, that things were getting 
normal, and a large number of the Moorish-owned boutiques that were not 
looted reopened. 

In conclusion, I must thank E. Ii. Denham, Esquire, Principal Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, for having given me the opportunity of inspecting 
these places, and I am of sincere opmion that, considering the nature of 
the destruction of the mosques, dwelling-houses, and boutiques, and beside 
the wicked ill-treatment of my brethren and the hardship the victimized 
women and children have undergone, and the calamities that have been 
brought about in several families by the cold-blooded murder of their 
dear ones, that it is impossible for the Government to pass over in silence 
the disturbance in several parts of the island. 

While thanking the authorities for quelling the disturbances and for the 
timely services rendered to my community, I sincerely believe that our benign 
Government will mete out such punishment to the perpetrators of this 
great crime, so much so, that even after a century the Sinhalese people 
will not even think of an attempt of such an outrage as has been done in 
the present case. 

I remain, etc., 

Mohd. Macan Markar. 

I he Trincipal Assistant Colonial Secretary, 

The Secretariat , Colombo. 


Sir, 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 14th July, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 

Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

24//! June, 1915 


I have now the honour to enclose, for your information, a printed conv 
of my Proclamation ' of the r 7 th idem subjecting Uva and the Nonh 
Central Province to martial law as from the latter date. 

Thus all the seven Sinhalese Provinces are now so treated ; but nothin* 
has occuired to suggest the like treatment for the two Tamil Provinces in 
the north and north-east, which have remained unaffected 

I also enclose a further communication from the Officer Commandinc 
the Troops, dated 21st June reporting on the military outlook at that 
date. I he position remains the same to-day. 

Reference is made in the Officer Commanding the Troops’ communication 
to the risk of a renewed outbreak on 22 nd June, when the Sinhalese work 
men at the railway factory were to be paid, and fears were entertained 
hat such a" outbreak, if it occurred m the factory, might forthwith spread 
through™ the whole railway system. I am glad to be able to inform 
you that the military and other precautions adopted in advance proved 
efficacious, that no trouble has so far been reported. I contemplate further 
steps hereafter for dealing with these factory hands. 


1 Not printed. 
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As 1 pointed out in my despatch of 15th June, a complete review of th 
position in full detail is not possible until the local investigations in K 
village have been completed by Special Commissioners. eac " 

The Special Commissioners (appointed by the Officer Commanding th 
Troops under martial law) continue to pursue their enquiries with C 
ceasing, and courts martial began to sit in villages last week to try reserv'd 
cases either originating from, or proceeding through, Special Commissioner 

A scheme is in progress for the formation of town guards in suitahl 
towns throughout the Island. That formed in Colombo has proved f 
the greatest value in the emergency of the beginning of the present month 

I cannot conclude my despatch without testifying to the full measure f 
loyal support and co-operation which, throughout these disturbances h°* 
been always forthcoming from the Officer Commanding the Tr« 8 
(Brigadier-General Huntly Malcolm, C.B., D.S.O.), to whose calm j u d P8 
merit and unperturbed courage in successive emergencies I owe mu h* 
It would gratify me if you saw fit to communicate this expression of m 
appreciation — shared as it is by all who know—to the Armv c ^ 

their information. y nci1 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers, 

Governor. 

[Enclosure.] 

Military Headquarters, 

Ceylon : 

Colombo, 

Sir, *'**"•• ‘W 

In continuation of my letter of 12th June, 1915, I have the honour to 
transmit the following report for the information of His Excellency th 

No further disturbances have occurred since my last report. 

A general railway strike is threatened, and measures have been taken 
firstly, to endeavour to prevent an outbreak, and secondly, to deal with such 
should it occur. 

A Field General Court Martial sat at Weke on i 7 th-i8th June, 191- f or 
the trial of seventeen persons accused of being instigators, leaders or 
participators, in the recent disturbances in and around Welgama. The 
findings and sentences have not yet been promulgated. 

Buddhist festivals have been sanctioned to be held at Anuradhapura 
and Alutnuwara, and precautionary measures have been taken to deal with 
any disturbances that may arise and to prevent the incursion to these places 
of pilgrims from affected Provinces. F 

I have, etc., 

L. A. Northcote, Captain, 

I he Private Secretary to D A A G ’ 

His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. ’ * ’ Ceylon - 


Colonial Office to War Office. 


Sir, 


Downing Street, 
22nd July, 1915. 


I am directed by Mr. Secretary Bonar Law to transmit to you, to b 
laid before the Army Council, copies of despatches from the Governor 0 
Ceylon with regard to the disturbances in the Colony. 
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2. I am to invite the special attention of the Army Council to the 
Governor’s testimony to the valuable services rendered by Brigadier- 
General H. Malcolm, C.B., D.S.O., in dealing with the disturbances. 

I am, etc., 

H. J. Read, 

for the Under-Secretary of State. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 22nd July, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 

Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1st July, 1915. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my despatch of 24th June,' on the subject of the anti- 
Moslem riots, I have the honour to enclose, for your information, a copy 
of a communication, dated 1st July, from the Officer Commanding the 
Troops, reporting the action taken by him under my Martial Law Procla¬ 
mations since last week’s mail left Ceylon. 

The most valuable advance made was in obviating the very real danger 
of a strike by Sinhalese workmen, not only in the Government railway 
factory, but also throughout the railway system. The arrest of leaders 
by the Officer Commanding the Troops and the discontinuance of employ¬ 
ment of some 140 of the most disaffected workmen, coupled with the 
picketing of the factory premises by a small Punjabi detachment, have 
had a salutary effect on the men’s minds. From paragraph 3 of my pre¬ 
vious despatch, of 7th June, you will be aware that the Colombo outbreak 
originated with these factory men, who are said to consider that in their 
1912 strike victory rested with them. In order to safeguard the futuie 
it may become advisable to modify substantially the present proportions, 
which show 1,000 Sinhalese out of a total of 1,600 employes. 

Another satisfactory feature is the absence of unrest or disorder at the 
Buddhist full-moon festivals at Anuradhapura and Alutnuwara, in the 
North-Central Province and in Uva respectively. As a precautionary 
measure I (on 17th June) proclaimed martial law in these two Provinces, 
in view of the approach of these festivals, and in order to preclude dangei 
of disorder spreading and reviving. As soon, however, as the festivals 
were safely over I proceeded, on 29th June, to revoke my Proclamation 
of 17th June by the instrument of which I have now the honour to enclose 
a copy. 1 

Considerations analogous to those which have led to the above revocation 
have guided me in dealing with the Roman Catholic festivals which are 
due to take place in the present month at Madhu, in the Jaffna diocese, and 
at St. Anne’s, in the arch-diocese of Colombo. It is clearly right to com¬ 
bine the prudent coercion of dangerous sections with normal facilities 
for peaceful observances by other sections of the population under respon¬ 
sible guarantees such as have been given me by the Archbishop and Bishop 
for the two pilgrimages now in question. The details of the guaranteed 
arrangements W’hich I have approved are set out in the copies of corre¬ 
spondence enclosed with my despatch of even date ; I confine myself here 


* Not printed. 
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to indicating the policy involved and to stating that the actinn * i 
herein, as also in revoking the Martial Law Proclamation in taken 

has in view the successful hand ‘ine of the August perahera*™ 

A matter of first importance has this week come before the 
Court of Ceylon—viz. the application made for a writ of hah** Premc 
on behalf of a person arrested by order of the Officer Cnnl j« Corpul 
I'roops. I append a copy ' of the judgment delivered m * 9 th“jSfeh* 
the Chief Justice. I he application was based on the alleged tra™ mi by 
of the country, in consequence of which it was argued that m S “ y 
had ipso facto expired. The Chief Justice held that a disturbe^state R ^ 
as naturally follows upon active riots or insurrections is in effect “ f 4 Uch 
of war —non flagrante sed nondum cessante bello ; that the auest.V^ 1 s ^ te 
such a state of war existed was a question of fact for 
in determining the question great weight should be attached to ! r , 
declaration made in Court, on behalf of the Government that „u, formal 
. a state of war ” was found as a fact “ the acts of the mili^,™ ° nCe 

justiciable by the municipal tribunals.” The Chief Justice thn v 0t 
the de Marais case to martial law proclaimed for the purpose of riote PP i? 
also held, independently, that the “state of war,” in which the F* ^ 
now was, constituted for this purpose a “state of war” in pi i pi ? 
will be observed that in effect he declined to hold that when martial 
was proclaimed it continued until the Proclamation was cancdlfd w 
in view of the effect he attributed to the present general “ state of »’ 
this view presents no inconvenience for present purposes. I hear th^/’ 
some talk of an appeal to the Privy Council. near there Is 

In my despatch of 15th June I had the honour to record my view tW 
it would only be after local investigation by Special rnmmi! • W . 1 
village after village that I should be in a position s W definTf" ? 
extent of the havoc wrought by rioters. The extent of thhtart *HI h* 
clear to you when I say that, in the Western Province . .. be 
some six hundred villages (half in the Colombo district), in all of'which 
Moorish persons and property have been attacked by the SinhalJ? T 
enclose a copy of a memorandum by Mr. Fraser, C M G tho r 6 ‘ * 
ment Agent of the Western Province, indicating the nature of £° Vern ' 
cedure as a Special Commissioner under martial law, and of a letter^" 
28th June from the Colonial Secretary communicating a I' T i 
memorandum to other Special Commissioners for their infomation ^ 
guidance in connection with compensation to Moslems. 1 n and 

On the punitive side it may be convenient that I should 
that all Special Commissioners are civil servants with judicial 
district judges and police magistrates, and that in the course of ** 

to vi lages as Special Commissioners they not 

but also (.) deal summarily with the ordinary cases of riot whirh 8 \ d ® ne » 
them locally and (ii) remit to courts 

them sufficiently grave to warrant such procedure, i attach lheT^t ^ 

importance to this sifting of cases in the first instance by civilians of nSSSl 
experience and knowledge of the country. y S ot J udlcial 

I enclose a copy of the Gazette of 2 ^th June, giving a list Qn.,' 1 
Commissioners with their districts and functions. 8 ° f Special 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers, 

--- Governor , etc. 


1 Not printed. 
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[Enclosure.] 

Military Headquarters, 

Ceylon : 

Colombo, 

1 st July, 1915. 

Sir 

I have the honour to report, for the infoimation of His Excellency the 
Governor, that no further disturbances have occurred since my last report, 
and the Brigadier-General Commanding has been able to formulate a 
plan of reduction in the number of troops detailed in connection with the 
matter, which is now being carried out. 

It is felt, however, that, owing to the religious fervour of Buddhists 
generally, it is desirable not to relax entirely in this direction at present. 

Religious festas have been held since the original outbreak without any 
further trouble ; but the chief festa of this Buddhist year takes place in 
August next, and it is thought that relaxation in military control might lead 
the natives to think that we had decided that there were no further revolts 
likely, and would very probably start a fresh outbreak. 

With an adequate display of military authority it is unlikely that any 
fuither attempts will be made, but there is no doubt that such display is 
absolutely essential. 

Field General Courts Martial are being held in the chief centres of the 
disturbances, and the promulgation and eventual carrying out of the 
sentences inflicted will undoubtedly have a very salutary effect. 

I have, etc., 

L. A. Northcote, Captain , 

D.A.A.G., Ceylon Command. 

The Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Governor. 


[Enclosure.] 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, 

28//1 June, 1915. 

Sir, 

I am directed to forward, for your information and guidance, copy of a 
memorandum by the Honourable Mr. J. G. Fraser, C.M.G., on the steps 
being taken by him to recover compensation for damages, etc., resulting 
from the recent disturbances. 

2. A copy of the bond is enclosed. Copies should have reached you 
direct from the Government printer through the Government Agent or 
the Assistant Government Agent, to whom you should apply if you require 
a further supply. 

3. I am to enquire what steps have been taken by you to date to recover 
damages and costs from the villagers, and whether you have made any 
recoveries in cash or have obtained bonds of indemnity. The system 
explained by Mr. Fraser has worked well in the Western Province, and it 
is understood that in every village so far visited by the Special Commis¬ 
sioners in the Colombo district indemnity bonds have been furnished by 
the villagers. 

4. All stamp fees are paid by the villagers. 
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5 - 1 am to request you to communicate direct with Mr Fra«>*»r .. 
you desire any further information with regard to his methods of°m 
cedure, etc., sending a copy of your letter tc this office for information. 

I am, etc., 

R. E. Stubbs, 

Colonial Secretary. 


Sir, 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 22nd July, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 
Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1st July, i 9I5> 


In continuation of my despatch of 24th June, I have the honour 

enclose copes of correspondence with the Bishop of Jaffna and the Arch 

bishop of Colombo regarding the pilgrimages to Madhu in the No«h. ‘ 

Province and St. Anne’s in the North-Western Province—wdepanmnh^ 
of my despatch of even date. v grapn 4 

I also enclose a copy of a letter from the Acting Honorary Consul for 
Japan enquiring if there is any truth in the rumour current in the h*, 
that all Japanese subjects in Ceylon are to be repatriated, and of the mnW 
sent to him, together with a copy of a letter from the Medical OffinlTr 
Health of the Colombo Municipality to the Chairman reporting the rSuh 
of enquiries made by him with regard to the rumour that the Tan,!?- 
merchants were selling off their stocks preparatory to leaving CeyCfor 
reasons connected with the recent riots. y ror 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers, 

Governor , etc. 

[Enclosure.] 

Jaffna Kachchbri (on circuit) 
PUNGADUTIREE, 

12th June, 1915 . 

Iadhu Pilgrimage. 

Very Reverend Sir, 

I have the honour to state that Government has had under considera 
tion the question of special railway arrangements to be made in 
with the approaching Madhu pilgrimage. connection 

2. 1 shall be glad to know whether, in view of the present juncture 
\our Lordship would be prepared to guarantee the observer* a' 
at the festival, and also whether, in your opinion, reduced railway facilities 

authorities ^ ° f the s'™ ° n »*»" 

I am, etc., 

H. Horsburgh, 

The Very Reverend Dr. H. Joulain, OJU** ^ 

Bishop of Jaffna. * 
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Madhu Pilgrimage. 


Bishop’s House, 

Jaffna, 

14 th June, 1915. 



In answer to your letter of the 12th instant, I have the honour to inform 


you : 

First, that even in the present junctuie I can guarantee and I do guarantee 
the observance of order at the festival of Madhu. 

Second, that in my opinion, as the number of pilgrims will be nearly 
the same this year as last year, the railway authorities can know' better 
than I how many special trains will be required. I will only remark that 
more trains are required from the south than from the north. 

1 am, etc., 

H. Joulain, O.M.I., 

Bishop oj Joff ha 

To the Government Agent. 


Archbishop’s House, 
Colombo, 

2 yd June, 1915. 

SiR. 

I have the honour to submit for your bifid consideiation the following 
facts :— 

As Your Excellency is aware, the Catholics of Ceylon are wont to cele¬ 
brate every year, at the end of July, the Feast of St. Anne at Talawila, 
which is situated on the seashore to the north-west of Puttalam. That 
festival should, this year, take place on Sundays, 25th July and 1st August, 
and be preceded by nine evening services, the first one being held on 
21st July. 

The Feast of St. Anne is considered by our Catholics as a great and 
important one, and attracts each year from every part of the Island, and 
particularly from the Colombo, Negombo, and Chilaw districts, a large 
concourse of people, amounting to between thirty and forty thousand. 
Every year, during the two months that precede the feast, preparations 
are made on a grand scale for sheltering the pilgrims and providing for 
their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

It is customary to celebrate two feasts—the first being held on Sunday, 
25th July, for the Tamil population, and the second, which is by far the 
more important, on the following Sunday, for the Sinhalese. 

The Tamil pilgrims, coming from the estates, travel, as much as possible, 
by railway as far as Kurunegala or Negombo, and thence proceed on foot 
by batches to Talawila. The Sinhalese population do the same, but 
generally they start from the Colombo, Negombo, and Chilaw districts 
in groups and take with them their carts to carry their provisions. To 
avoid the heat of the day they travel only in the morning and late in the 
evening, and stop at certain halting-places, preferably in the compound 
of the churches, which are built every few' miles along the road. They 
prepare their meals, and, after having taken rest in their carts or in the 
open air, they continue their journey to Talawila. Last year, more than 
4,000 carts were taken to St. Anne’s. 

I wish to point out here, and I can assure Government, that our Catholic 
population had nothing to do with the recent disturbances. In the localities 
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where they were in the majority, as in Puttalam, Chilaw, Marawila Katu 
neriya, Wennappuwa, Waikkal, Negombo, Pamunugama, in the district of 
Kalutara, etc., not only they refused to join the Buddhists, but also thev 
did their best to save and protect the life and property of the Moharn 
medans; and when they were in a large majority no harm at all was done 
to the Moorish population. c 

Unfortunately, these disturbances came on so suddenly that we could 
not warn all our Catholics, those especially who are scattered amongst 
Buddhists in isolated localities. It may, then, have happened that a few 
Catholics, attracted by the noise, went to the scene of looting through mere 
curiosity and have been charged as members of unlawful assembly. But 
the number must be very small. 

It is to be much regretted that in many places the Buddhists with a 
view to get the help of our Catholics and to implicate them in the move¬ 
ment of rebellion, maliciously spread the false rumour that Mohammedans 
were going to destroy their churches. This was calculated, no doubt to 
rouse the indignation of our Catholics against the Moorish population. ’ 

Our Catholics are, it is not necessary to assure you, loyal subjects of His 
Majesty the King. They are taught by our missionaries that, after their 
religious obligations towards God, or, rather, foremost amongst these 
comes their duty of loyalty and obedience to His Majesty the King. * 

It would, therefore, be a gracious act, and one which would tend to 
foster and increase this well-known attachment of our Catholic people 
towards their temporal rulers, if Government, on the present occasion 
could see its way to relax the regulations of martial law in so far as may be 
necessary to permit the pilgrims to proceed freely to St. Anne’s, Talawila 
as in former years. ' 

As to the good order among the pilgrims, whether en route or at St 
Anne’s, I do not anticipate or apprehend any trouble at all. Our Catholics 
have always been living on friendly terms with their Mohammedan neigh¬ 
bours, and I have not the least fear that these latter will molest the 
pilgrims in any way. In fact, the Mohammedans of the Puttalam district 
benefit largely out of this Catholic pilgrimage. 

In consideration of the above I hope that Your Excellency will see your 
way to grant this relaxation of martial law and thereby attach more and 
more the whole Catholic community to a sympathetic Government. 

I have, etc., 

A Coudert, O.M.I., 

nun , Archbishop of Colombo. 

His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon , 

Colombo . 


1HB Queen s Housb, 
Colombo, 

Most Reverend Sir, 2 %thjune, 1915. 

With reference to your letter of 23rd June, 1915, regarding the 
celebration of the Feast of St. Anne, at Talawila, I have thfhonour to 
inform you that no special restrictions will be placed on the pilgrims to 
bt. Anne s except that all persons attending the festival will have to provide 
themselves with passes, which will enable them to travel by night to and 
from the pilgrimage and to proceed freely to St. Anne’s Church. 

2. 1 shall be glad to know the number of passes that you consider will 
be required and the period for which such passes should be made availably 
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The passes will be printed and forwarded to Your Grace for distri¬ 
bution through the parish priests of your church to all intending pilgrims 
D St Anne’s. I have to ask that each priest who issues the passes be 
Requested to keep a register of passes issued, numbering them and signing 

each pass on the back. ... 

The pilgrims should present their passes on booking at the various 

railway stations, and should show them whenever required to do so. They 
hould be retained in the pilgrim’s possession until his return home. 
s I have, etc., 


Robert Chalmers, 

Governor. 


The Archbishop of Colombo 


[Enclosure.] 


Colombo, 

24 th June, 1915. 


■* | have the honour to state that I have been approached by the 
Taoanese residents of Colombo to know if there is any truth in the rumour 
which is current in the bazaars that all Japanese subjects are to be 

^TheVumours emanate from the Sinhalese (Buddhist) community, and I 

should like to know what reply I am to give to such enquiries. 

I have, etc., 

A. Warden, 

Acting Honorary Consul for Japan. 


To the Colonial Secretary, 
Colombo. 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, 

26th June, 1915. 


Sir 

’ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 24th June, 
1915, regarding Japanese subjects, and to state that there are no grounds 

for any such rumour. 

I am, etc., 

E. Sueter, 

for Colonial Secretary. 

The Acting Honorary Consul for Japan, 

Colombo. 


The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 30th July, 1915.) 

The Queen’s House, 
Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

8th July, 1915 


’ In continuation of my despatch of 1 st July, I have the honour to enclose, 
for your information, a copy of a further communication received from the 
Officer Commanding the Troops in Ceylon with regard to martial law. 



2 3 6 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 


Since I wrote last week, eighteen sentences of field general courts martial 
have been duly confirmed and promulgated by the Officer Commanding 
the Troops. In the case of one Pedris, who was in the Town Guard and 
had taken the oath of allegiance as such, the Brigadier-General saw fit not 
to refer the matter to me, and the death sentence was carried out (I learnl 
on the morning of the 7th instant. In seventeen other cases of capital 
sentences reference was made to me, and the clemency of the Crown was 
exercised in three instances (of constructive treason). My decision I mav 
add, was given on the unanimous advice of the Executive Council in each 
of these seventeen cases. Numerous other cases will come before me in 
Executive Council in due course. I am carefully watching to the best of 
my ability the effect of this action on the Sinhalese population, with regard 
to its influence on the minds of men both at the present time and later 
on, not only for the August perahera at Kandy but also for the years to 
come. At the present time the Sinhalese appear to be partly ashamed and 
generally cowed. u 

With reference to paragraph 5 of my despatch of 1st July, I take this 
opportunity of stating that, as I learn from the Officer Commanding the 
I'roops, Air. W. A. dc Silva has been released from custody after giving a 
bond for good behaviour. 6 ® 

In connection with the subject matter of the preceding paragraph I 
enclose a copy of a memorial, dated 5th July, which was handed to me 
personally by the Honourable Mr. Ramanathan, C.M.G., K.C., and the 
Honourable Mr. Balasingham, both Tamils and advocates. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of the reply which I have caused to 
be returned to the memorialists—a very large proportion of whom are 
lawyers. c 

I have, etc., 

Robert Chalmers. 

Governor , etc. 


[Enclosure.] 


Sir, 


Headquarters, 

Ceylon Command, 
Colombo, 

1 th July, 1915 . 


I have the honour to report, for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor of Ceylon, that the conditions are peaceful in most districts bui 
it would not be wise to assume that future trouble is improbable * 
The courts martial that have sat have found many accused guilty ol 
treason and the evidence produced shows indirectly that a seditious under¬ 
current has been travelling through the greater portion of the island 

1 he sentences of death imposed in these cases, and sentences in all othei 
cases, have been duly publicly promulgated in the local Press and through 
the medium of the various Government Agents, and it is felt that this in 
itself has produced a good effect, and the carrying out of the sentences 
will prove a deterrent to future disturbances. 

1 here is no doubt that the strictest measures are absolutely still essential 

aS u any u Slgn °* we . akness w 9 u ld encourage the instigators, to locate all ol 
whom has not yet been possible, to further efforts. 

Furthermore, without any direct evidence on the point, there is a decided 

opinion amongst those whose duty it is, and has been, to visit the lately 

disturbed areas, that the movement was not intended to be continued 
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<olelv against the Moormen, but was to be directed ultimately against the 
Furopeans. Only the strongest measures can be expected to have the 
desired effect of preventing further acts of disloyalty to the Crown. 

1 have, etc., 

L. A. NORTHCOTE, Captain, 

D.A.A.G., Ceylon Command 

The Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. 


[Enclosure.] 

To His Excellency Sir Robert Chalmers, K.C.B Governor ami Commander 
in-Chief in and over the Island of Ceylon with the Dependencies thenof . 

Colombo. 

(The humble memorial of the undersigned.) 

May it please Your Excellency, . . . , 

The memorialists understand that several eases arising out of the 

recent riots have been tried, and several cases are likely to be tried, by 

“They m re r spectfully submit that the military officers who are called upon 
to preside at these courts martial, however conscientious and careful, do 
not possess that knowledge of local conditions and that experience of the 
different races in Ceylon which are necessary to enable one to estimate 
oronerlv the value of the evidence offered, and to judge of its credibility. 

P The memorialists therefore beg that, instead of casting upon military 
officers the grave responsibility of trying, without the necessary experience 
persons accused of offences even punishable with death, Your Excellency 
will be graciously pleased to take measures to establish in icu ot courts 
martial, a special tribunal, consisting of experienced judicial officers now 
S the service of the Crown, for hearing and determining those cases which 
vet remain to be dealt with in connection with the recent disturbances. 

y For which act of grace the memorialists will ever pray, 

Tas Pieris, W. H. Rigby, Arthur Alvis, A. Ratnasabapaihy, 
J F. M. de Saram, H. Marcus Fernando, J. S. Jayawardena, 
E. J. Samarawickrame, R. L. Pereira, etc., etc., etc 

Colombo, 

Sthjuly, 1915- 

[Enclosure.] 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, 

Colombo, 

1th July, 1915. 

Sm ’ With reference to the memorial, dated 5 th July, 191S, addressed to His 
Excellency the Governor by yourself and several otheis, lelame to the 
trial of the cases arising out of the recent riots, I am directed to inform 
you that no eases are teferred to courts martial without having been first 
considered by one of the Special Commissioners, who a,e officers of the 
Civil Service with knowledge of the country and judical experience, and 
that His Excellency sees no reason for rhe appointment of a special t. lbunal. 

1 3m, etc., 

E. B. Sueter, 
or Colonial Secretary, 


James Pieris, Esquire. 
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The Governor to the Secretary of State. 

(Received 10.10 a.m., 3rd August, 1915.) 

[Telegram.] 

I propose, if the Kandy processions end without disturbance on 28th 
August, to withdraw martial law forthwith. n 

Substance of proposed provisions of Order in Council is as follows • ’t 
is based on Ordinance No. 38 of 1902 of the Transvaal. If possible send 
the printed text of the Order in Council by the mail of 13th August. ° 

First (following Section 4 of Ordinance): no action, prosecution orleeal 
proceeding whatever shall be brought, instituted, or maintained against 
the Governor of Ceylon, or the officer for the time being or at any*time 
commanding the troops in the Colony, or against any person acting under 
them, or any of them, in any command or capacity, civil or military 
in pursuance of any orders, general or special, given by them, or any 0 f 
them, in that behalf, for, or an account of, or in respect of any acts, matters 
or things whatever in good faith advised, commanded, ordered, directed* 
or done for the maintenance of good order and government, or for th* 
public safety of the Colony, between the date of commencement of mat-ISli 
law and the date of taking effect of this order. 

Second and third follow Sections 5 and 6 of the Ordinance verbatim 

Fourth (following Section 7 of Ordinance): the several sentences and 
orders pronounced by military courts held in the Colony during the con- 
tinuance of martial law are hereby confirmed. 

Fifth (following Section 8 of Ordinance) : all persons who have been 
in good faith, under military or police authority, arrested or detained during 
the existence of martial law shall be deemed to have been lawfully arrested 
or detained. J a 

Sixth (following Section 9 of Ordinance): every bond taken during the 
existence of martial law, upon which any person so arrested or detained 
has been admitted to bail, is hereby declared to be of full force and effect 

Seventh : every bond executed during the existence of martial law for 
the payment of any contribution in respect of damages caused by mobs 
or any expenses incidental to or consequent upon such damages is h^rohJ 
declared to be of full force and effect. * ^ 

Eighth : this order shall take effect as from the date on which martial 
law shall be terminated in the Colony by proclamation of the Governor of 
Ceylon.— Chalmers. 1 



APPENDICES 


I 

Thb student will probably find the following list of introductory 
words useful. Each one is shown accompanied by its appropriate 
preposition, and he should use a dictionary to make himself 
absolutely sure of the idiomatic meanings of the words given. 


absolving from 
acquiescing in 
acquitting of 
allocating to 
animadverting upon 
appealing to, against, from 
appropriating to 
assimilating with 
bespeaking for 
challenging to 
coalescing with 
commuting for 
compensating for, with 
condoling with, for 
conferring with, on 
connecting with 
contending against, with 
contracting to, for 
deducing from 
deflecting from 
depositing with, at 
derogating from 
despairing of 
detailing for, to 
differentiating between 
dilating on 
disapproving of 
discharging from 


discriminating between 

dispensing with, from, to 

dissevering from 

dissuading from 

diverting from 

eliminating from 

hoping for 

instigating to 

interceding with, for 

interdicting from 

investing with 

objecting to 

presuming on 

relating to 

replying to 

inclining 

tending 

necessitating 

needing 

occasioning 

reiterating 

repeating 

replying 

answering 

separating 

severing 

subjecting 

subordinating 


II 


The following words are given in groups, the individual members 
of which are synonymous. Study the list carefully with the aid of 
the dictionary, and add to them from time to time any suitable 
words you learn. 


condensing 

supporting 

9 # # 

curtailing 

maintaining 

contracting 

upholding 

impelling 

inducing 

beginning 

starting 

commencing 

admitting 

inaugurating 

conceding 

blaming 

censuring 

advising 

acquainting 

informing 

reproving 

confining 

limiting 

agreeing 

compacting 

restricting 

bounding 

contracting 

covenanting 

concluding 

deducing 

acclaiming 

inferring 

commending 
• • 

decreeing 

praising 

extolling 

proclaiming 


discrediting 

ascertaining 

disgracing 

discovering 

determining 

exchanging 

interchanging 

assembling 

reciprocating 

collecting 

• 

guaranteeing 

grouping 

warranting 

attempting 

harbouring 

endeavouring 

# 

sheltering 

essaying 

lodging 
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A SELECTION FROM MACDONALD AND EVANS’ LIST 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND 
PRECIS WRITING 

FAIR WORDS by M.J. O'Donnell, M.A. yh * 5 - 250 pp. Price 8 s. 6d. 

The A.M.A. says: “The author gives her instruction with unpretentious 
clarity which will put the pupil at his ease. Literary values are stressed where 
applicable in the text, and always in the examples. The latter are numerous, 
well selected, and to the point. Their skilful presentation will catch the 
pupil’s interest and make him eager to read more. The book is carefully 
edited, well printed and strongly bound. We recommend it.” 

ENGLISH FOR PRESENT DAY EXAMINATIONS by J. B. C. 
Barnard, B.A.,andP. Leach. 83x5!. 5 thedition. 241pp. Pnce8s. 6d. 

This book has been written to cover the English papers in the examinations 
set by the Civil Service Commissioners, Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
and other professional bodies. In most examinations, especially those of the 
Civil Service, essay writing and precis form either the whole or by far the 
most important part of the paper. In consequence these branches of English 
have in this book been given pride of place and a particularly detailed 

treatment. 

THE ENGLISH WAY (A TEXTBOOK ON THE ART OF WRITING) 

byB.L.K. Henderson, M.A., D.Lit.(Land.), yb X 5. 3rd edition 3^ PP- 
7 Price 1 os. 

In his preface to the 1st edition the author says: “The scope of The English 
Way renders the book suitable for the preparation of students for Matricula¬ 
tion, the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the Institute of Bankers, the Royal 
Society of Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, and the various 
Professional Preliminary Examinations. I also hope that the book will be 
found serviceable to private students.” 

THE ENGLISH WAY FOR JUNIOR FORMS by B. L. K. Henderson , 
M.A., D.Lit.{Bond.). 7^X5. 2nd edition. 230 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

Education says: “This is an invaluable textbook on the art of writing intended 
for use in Junior forms. The standpoint from which the book has been 
written is thus described in the author’s preface: ‘This Junior Course has 
been written with the idea that a sound knowledge of grammar is necessary, 
but at the same time, a serious effort has been made to impart an under¬ 
standing of composition and to develop a sense of style.’ This twofold object 
has certainly been attained in this book.” 


BANKING 


THE PRACTICE AND LAW OF BANKING by H. P. Sheldon, Associate 
of the Institute of Bankers. 8 { X 5§. 640 pp. 7th edition. 

Price 358. 

This book, first published in the year 1920, needs no introduction to bankers 
or banking students. It is everywhere acknowledged as the standard text¬ 
book. This edition has been revised to include the alterations occasioned by 
recent legislation, including the Companies Act, 1948. 


NOTES ON BANKING CASES 1787 - 1948 , by Frank D. Johnson, 
A.I.B. 7$ X 5 - 136 pp. Price 8s. 6 d. 

An aide-memoire for the student and a valuable reference book for the bank 
official and the lawyer. Over 130 cases are dealt with. It has a comprehensive 
index and cases are listed both in alphabetical and chronological order. 


MONEY AND ORGANISATION by D. C. Reid. 8| X 5 f 140 pp . 

Price 12s. 6d. 

This book has been written to cover the gap which exists between the 
monetary theories developed by economists and the practical work of banking 
and public finance. It also provides new methods for analysing the growth 
of liquid wealth. The author’s aim is to illustrate the trend of financial 
development in Britain and to make comparisons with certain other countries. 


BANKING IN NEW ZEALAND by B. A. Moore, F.I.A.N.Z ., and John 
S. Barton, C.M.G., S.M., with a Foreword by Hon. W. Denude Stewart , 
M.P., LL.B. Si x si 520 pp. Price 12s. 6 d. 

This work presents for the first time a comprehensive treatment of the 
History, Law and Practice of the Banking System of the Dominion. It deals 
extensively with New Zealand’s banking history from 1840 to the present day, 
and the constitution, functions and administration of her banks. Among 
other things dealt with are Securities, Bills of Exchange, Bank Balance Sheets, 
Currency and Foreign Exchange, Banks and the State. A useful feature is the 
chapter of legal reports setting out in interesting style particulars of sixteen 

Leading Cases affecting bankers. A special section has been devoted to 
the Reserve Bank of New Zealand. 



ECONOMICS 


ECONOMICS FOR STUDENTS by J. L. Hanson, M.A., HI.Ed., 
Ph.D. (Lo?id.). 7i X 5 - 22 5 PP- 3rd edition. Price 8 s. 6 d. 

This book covers in as concise a manner as possible the syllabuses of examina¬ 
tions in economics up to the standard of the Intermediate examination for a 
university degree. It will be found extremely useful to part-time students in 
technical colleges who are studying for the Intermediate and Final profes¬ 
sional examinations of such bodies as the Institute of Bankers, the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries and the various Accountants’ Associations. It is also 
a suitable textbook for students taking the Intermediate and Advanced 
examinations of the Royal Society of Arts. 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS by A. R. Richardson, B.Com. x 5. 
Part I: First-Year Course. 176 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

Part II: Second- and Third-Year Courses. Price 10s. 

This book has been written with the definite object of satisfying the needs 
of students who wish to gain the certificates of the various examining bodies 
that include business economics or commerce in their list of examination 
subjects. Experience has shown that the syllabus covered herein provides 
ample scope for study during a three-year senior course in the subject, 
Part I covering the first year and Part II the second and third years of the 
course. For students in the day departments of colleges and schools of com¬ 
merce, Part I will prove a useful textbook, and in normal circumstances 
should cover a two-year course. 


FROM GILD TO FACTORY. A FIRST SHORT COURSE IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY by Alfred Milnes , D.Lit. 74 X 5. 180 pp. 

3rd edition. Price 6s. 

A.M.A. (organ of the Assistant Masters’ Association) says: “It should now 
be unnecessary to emphasize the usefulness of this very sound little volume.” 

School Guardian says: “A third edition of Dr. Milnes’ Economic History is 
very welcome. He contrives to make a subject that might easily be dull, full 
of interest, and scholarly interest.” 

Education says: “It is brimful of useful information, and there is not a dull 
page in it.” 



BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


MODERN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE by J. K. Grebby 
X 5 - 284 pp. 15th edition. Price 6s 

A fresh and very helpful handbook that should go far towards making the 
student a thoroughly able writer of commercial letters. It is in four sections 
dealing with Handwriting, Spelling, Grammatical Rules, Punctuation* 
Paragraphing, Use of Capital Letters, Arrangement of Business Letters* 
Modes of Address, Telegrams, Indexing, etc. Three hundred model letters 
relating to different trades, a very full list of abbreviations used in commerce 
foreign words and phrases, and over 50 pages explanatory of commercial* 
terms and documents, with 20 commercial documents reproduced in 
facsimile, complete a most useful volume. 


MODERN BUSINESS TRAINING AND THE METHODS AND 

MACHINERY OF BUSINESS by J. K. Grebby. , 7 th edition revised by 
A. J. Bromwich, F.L.A.A. 7 J x 5. 560 pp. Price I2S 

The book meets the needs of students reading for “General Commercial 

Knowledge” papers as set by the various accountancy bodies; for the 

examinations in “The Theory and Practice of Commerce” of the Royal 

Society of Arts; and “Methods and Machinery of Business” in the syllabus 

of the London Chamber of Commerce, and other examining bodies. But it 

also provides practical guidance to those who are entering upon a business 

career, whether they do or do not sit for examinations, and this is no incon- 
siderable additional merit. 
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